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A NIGHT SCENE.—REJOICE EVERMORE. 


From Harper's Monthly. 
A NIGHT SCENE. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


On River, gentle River, gliding on, 
In silence, underneath this starless sky ! 
Thine is a ministry that never rests, 
Even while the living slumber. For a time, 
The meddler, man, hath left the elements 
In peace; the ploughman breaks the clods no 

more ; 

The miner labors not, with steel and fire, 
To rend the rock ; and he that hews the stone, 
And he that fells the forest ; he that guides 
The loaded wain, and the poor animal 
That drags it, have forgotten, for a while, 
Their toils, and share the quiet of the earth. 


Thou pausest not in thine allotted task, 
Oh darkling River! through the night I hear 
Thy wavelets rippling on the pebbly beach ; 
I hear thy current stir the rustling sedge 
That skirts thy bed; though intermittest not 
Thine everlasting journey, drawing on 
A silvery train from many a mountain brook 
And woodland spring. The dweller by thy side, 
Who moored his little boat upon thy beach, 
Though all the waters that upbore it then 
Have slid away o’er night, shall find, at morn, 
Thy channel filled with waters freshly“drawn 
From distant cliffs, and hollows where the rill 
Comes up amid the water-flags. All night 
Thou givest moisture to the thirsty roots 
Of the lithe willow and o’erhanging plane, 
And cherishest the herbage on thy bank, 
Speckled with little flowers ; and sendest yp, 
Perpetually, the vapors from thy face 
To steep the hills with dew, or darken heaven 
With marching clouds that trail the abundant 

showers. 


Oh River, darkling River! what a voice 
Is that thou utterest while all else is still! 
The ancient voice that, centuries ago, 
Sounded between thy hills while Rome was 
A weedy solitude by Tiber’s stream! 

How many, at this hour, along thy course, 
Slumber to thine eternal murmerings, 

That mingle with the utterance of their dreams ! 
At dead of night the child awakes and hears 
Thy soft, familiar dashings, and is soothed, 
And sleeps again. An airy multitude 

Of little echoes, all unheard by day, 

Faintly repeat, till morning, after thee, 

The story of 1:.ine endless goings forth. 


yet 


Yet there are those who lie beside thy bed, 
For whom thou once didst rear the bowers that 


screen 
Thy margin, and didst water the green fields, 
And now there is no night so still that they 
Can hear thy lapse; their slumbers, were thy 
voice 
Louder than ocean’s, it could never break. 
« For them the early violet no more 
Opens upon thy bank, nor, for their eyes, 


Glitter the crimson pictures of the clouds 
Upon thy bosom, when the sun goes down. 
Their memories are abroad—the memories 





Of those who last were gathered to the earth-- 
Lingering within the homes in which they sat, 
Hovering about the paths in which they trod, 
Haunting them like a presence. Even now 
They visit many a dreamer in the forms 
They walked in, ere, at last, they wore the 
shroud ; 
And eyes there are that will not close to dream, 
For weeping and for thinking of the grave, 
The new-made grave, and the pale one within. 
These memories and these sorrows all shall fade 
And pass away, and fresher memories 
And newer sorrows come and dwell awhile 
Beside thy border, and, in turn, depart. 


On glide thy waters till at last they flow 
Beneath the windows of the populous town, 
And all night long give back the gleam of lamps, 
And glimmer with the trains of light that stream 
From halls where dancers whirl. A dimmer 


ray 

Touches thy surface from the silent room 

In which they tend the sick, or gather round 
The dying; and a slender, steady beam 

Comes from the little chamber in the roof, 
Where, with a feverous crimson on her cheek, 
The solitary damsel, dying too. 

Plies the quick needle till the stars grow pale. 
There, close beside the haunts of revel, stand 
The blank, unlighted windows, where the poor, 
In darkness and in hunger, wake till morn. 
There, drowsily, on the half-conscious ear 

Of the dull watchman, pacing on the wharf, 
Falls the soft ripple of thy waves that strike 
On the moored bark ; but guiltier listeners 
Are near, the prowlers of the night, who steal 
From shadowy nook to shadowy nook, and start 
If other sounds than thine are in the air. 


Oh glide away from those abodes, that bring 
Pollution to thy channel and make foul 
Thy once clear current. Summon thy quick 

waves. 

And dimpling eddies ; linger not, but haste, 
With all thy waters, haste thee to the deep, 
There to be tossed by shifting winds, and rocked 
By that mysterious force which lives within 
The sea’s immensity, and wields the weight 
Of its abysses, swaying, to and fro, 
The billowy mess, until the stain, at length, 
Shall wholly pass away, and thou regain 
The crystal brightness of thy mountain springs. 





“REJOICE EVERMORE.”* 


I ERR’D this day, O Lord, and am 
Not worthy to be call’d thy son; 
But if thy will be, heavenly Lamb, 
That I rejoice, thy will be done. 
Death I deserve; I’m yet in life: 
Ill is my wage ; thou pay’st me good; 
These are my children, this my wife, 
I feel the spring, I taste my food. 
Thy love exceeds, then all my blame. 
, grant me, since thou grantest these, 
Still to put “ Hallow’d be thy name,” 
Before ‘Forgive my trespasses.”” 


—Fraser’s Magazine. C. P. 





PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


From The Quarterly Review. 

1. The Speeches of Lord Chatham, Sheri- 
dan, Erskine, and Fox ; with Biograph- 
ical Memoirs, and Introductions and 
Explanatory Notes. Edited by a Bar- 
rister. 4th edition. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 
London, 1855. 

2. Speeches on Social and Political Sub- 
jects, with Historical Introductions. 
+ J Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S., 

ember of the National Institute of 
France, and of the Royal Academy of 
Naples. 2 vols. post 8vo. London, 
1857. 

3, An Inaugural Address delivered by Earl 
Stanhope at his Installation as Lord 
Rector of Marischal University, Aber- 
been. 8vo. London, 1858. 

In an admirable address to the University 
of Aberdeen, Lord Stanhope has recently 
proved to the students, by numerous happy 
illustrations drawn from the lives of eminent 
men in the various departments of literature 
and science, that success is only to be ob- 
tained by industry. He repudiated the no- 
tion of heaven-born genius, if by that term 
is meant genius which spontaneously pours 
forth its stores without labor or study. The 
greatest talents, like the richest soil, only 
yields its choicest fruits to preserving tillage. 
If there is one branch of excellence which 
more than another has been supposed to be 
the gift of untutored nature, it is the faculty 
of verse; if there is one poet more than an- 
other who derived his inspiration from the 
innate passions of his heated mind, and who 
appeared to possess the body of embodying 
fervid feelings in glowing rhymes without the 
smallest effort, it was unquestionably Lord 
Byron. Yet in a conversation, quoted by 
Lord Stanhope, he asserted that it was non- 
sense to talk of extemporising verse. The 
prodigious quantity which he wrote during 
his short life is no less a proof of his dili- 
gence than of his fertility. Mr. Trelawny 
represents him as spending the larger part of 
his waking hours in meditating his works ; 
and no physician or lawyer in extensive prac- 
tice ever followed their professions with more 
dogged perseverance. His friend Moore, 
whose songs and tales have a far-fetched 
prettiness which indicates greater elaboration, 
confesses of himself that “ he had been at all 
times a slower and more painstaking work- 
man than would ever be guessed from the 


result.” Pope tells us that in his boyhood 
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“he lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
came ;” but if they came unsought, it was a 
felicity which forsook him as his understand- 
ing matured, Though by no means a volu- 
minous writer, considering the many years 
he worked at his craft, Swift complained that 
he was never at leisure for conversation, be- 
cause he “ had always some poetical scheme 
in his head.” He was in the habit of jotting 
down in the night, as he lay in bed, any strik- 
ing thought or lucky expression which passed 
through his mind, lest it should be forgotten 
before morning. He recorded lines or frag- 
ments of lines, which he hoped to turn to ac- 
count at a future period, and allowed not a 
crumb to fall to the ground... What he com- 
posed with care, he corrected with patience. 
He kept his pieces by him long before con- 
signing them to the press; he read them to 
his friends, and invited their criticism; and 
his condensed couplets, which seem “ finished 
more through happiness than pains,” really 
owe their first quality to the last. As we as- 
cend higher the same truth is equally appar- 
ent. Milton’s studies are revealed in every 
page of the “Paradise Lost.” One of the 
most original of poets in his conceptions and 
style, his particular phrases and allusions may 
be tracked in all the best literature both an- 
cient and modern which existed before his 
day. He who invoked his muse to raise him 
to the “height of his great argument” did 
by that very expression intimate how vast an 
effort he considered to be necessary to treat 
worthily so sublime a theme, as in his Lycidas 
he had declared, “that to scorn delights and 
live laborious days” was the indispensable 
condition of fame. Of the habits of Shake- 
speare we know nothing, except the players 
boasted that he never blotted a line, which 
only proves that he must have matured his 
conceptions before committing them to pa- 
per. The knowledge of human nature isa 
matter of experience and not of intuition; 
and at least he must have been a diligent 
reader of men if he had been a careless 
reader of books. He must, however, have 
studied these not a little also, for his language 
in his poetical dialogue is not the language of 
conversation alone. Nor is there any poet 
whose effusions bear the impress of more se- 
vere thought, which not only impregnates, 
but some times obscures, his “ thick-coming 
fancies.” If internal evidence is to be a 
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guide, he, as little as any one, could have dis- 
pensed with previous meditation and prelimi- 
nary discipline. 

Wherever prose-writers have been remark- 
able for some particular quality, it will be 
equally found that the point in which they 
have excelled was one upon which they had 
bestowed commensurate pains. Those, for 
example, who are distinguished for the beauty 
of their style have acquired their skill as the 
artist acquires his power of drawing—not by 
contenting themselves with the first rude and 
rapid draught, but by repeated references to 
better models, by an incessant renewal of 
their attempts, and by the untiring correction 
of defects. Every one knows that Pascal 
wrote each of his “ Provincial Letters ” many 
times over. The draught of his “ Epoques 
de la Nature ” which Buffon sent to the press 
was the eleventh. The Benedictine editor of 
Bossuet’s works, stated that his manuscripts 
were bleared over with such numerous inter- 
lineations that they were nearly, illegible. 
Burke penned his political pamphlets three 
times at least before they were put into type, 
and then he required to have a large margin 
for his manifold corrections. Sterne wasinces- 
santly employed for six months in perfecting 
one very diminutive volume. “I mention 
this,” says Paley, to whom we owe our know- 
ledge of the fact, “for the sake of those who 
are not sufficiently apprised that in writing, 
as in many other things, ease is not the re- 
sult of negligence, but the perfection of art.” 
The proposition that uncommon excellence 
arises from the concurrence of great talents 
with great industry is supported by so many 
examples that they might’be produced by 
the score. The extraordinary effect, indeed, 
of sustained application might almost seem 
to countenance the saying of Buffon, that 
“ genius was patience.” The idle may dream 
over the fancied possession of intuitive pow- 
ers which they never display. Those who 
enter the arena and engage in the contest 
know that strength cannot be put forth with- 
out strenuous exertion, nor skill be manifested 
without assiduous practice. 

Of all the attainments which Lord Stan- 
hope, in his graceful and attractive speech, 
showed to depend upon cultivation, none 
more needed to be dwelt upon before a body 
of students than that of oratory. There is 
no accomplishment which even when pos- 
sessed in a moderate degree, raises its posses- 





sor to consideration with equal rapidity, none 
for which there is so constant a demand in 
the church, in the senate, or at the bar, and 
none, strange to say, which is so little studied 
by the majority of aspirants. Dr. King, in 
his “ Anecdotes of his Own Time,” which was 
written in 1760, complains that the want of a 
proper power of expression was a universal 
defect in the English nation. Many admira- 
ble scholars whom he had known could not 
speak with propriety in a common conyersa- 
tion, whereas among the French and Italians 
he had met with few learned men who did 
not talk with ease.and elegance. The only 
three persons of his acquaintance among our 
own countrymen who expressed themselves 
in a manner which would have been pro- 
nounced excellent if everything they uttered 
had been committed to writing, were Bishop 
Atterbury, Dr. Gower,* and Dr. Johnson, 
That his pupils might acquire the art of 
speaking with correctness and facility, he 
used to recommend them to get by heart a 
page of some English classic every morning 
and the method was often attended with com- 
plete success. There is still the same dispro- 
portion as in his day between the extensive 
learning of the educated classes and their ca- 


pability of imparting it. Great pains are - 


taken at our schools and universities to ob- 
tain knowledge, but upon the mode of con- 
veying it in a way which shall be pleasing 
and forcible, no pains are bestowed at all. It 
is as if years should be spent in collecting 
materials for the construction of a mighty 
edifice without any attempt to dispose them 
in an order which would secure beauty, 
strength, or convenience. Lord Chesterfield 
was for ever impressing upon his son the ne- 
cessity, if he wished to be listened to, of ac- 
quiring an elegant style and a good delivery. 
He appealed to the instances within his own 
experience of the applause which followed 
those who possessed these advantages, and of 
the -uselessness without them of the most 
solid acquirements. Lord Townshend, he 
said, who invariably spoke with sound argu- 
ment and abundant knowledge, was heard 
with impatience and ridicule, because his dic- 
tion was always vulgar and frequently un- 
grammatical, his cadences false, and his voice 
inharmonious; whereas the Duke of Argyle, 
whose matter was flimsy, and his reasoning 
the weakest ever addressed to an intelligent 


_ * He was Provost of Worcester College, Oxford. 
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assembly, “charmed, warmed, and ravished 
his audience,” by a noble air, a melodious 
voice, a just emphasis, and a polished style. 
Lord Cowper and Sir William Wyndham 
prevailed chiefly by the same means. By his 
own account, Lord Chesterfield himself af- 
forded an illustration of the truth of his posi- 
tion when he introduced his bill into the 
House of Lords for reforming the Calendar. 
He knew little of the matter, and resolved 
to supply the deficiency by well-rounded pe- 
riods, and a careful delivery. “This,” he 
continues, “ succeeded and ever will succeed ; 
they thought I informed, because I pleased 
them; and many of them affirmed that I had 
made the whole very clear to them when, 
God knows, I had not even attempted it.” 
Lord Macclesfield, who was a profound as- 
tronomer, followed, and with a perfect mas- 
tery of the subject, and with as much lucidity 
as the question permitted, furnished a real 
explanation of it, but, as his sentences were 
not so good as those of Lord Chesterfield, 
“the preference,” says the latter, “ was most 
unanimously though most unjustly given to 
me.” Upon every occasion he had found, in 
like manner, that weight without lustre was 
lead. 

The total inattention to this truth is not, 
therefore, a matter of inferior moment. Hun- 
dreds of ripe scholars are unable in conse- 
quence to bring their attainments to bear 
upon the understandings of those whom it is 
their business to inform. Unadorned sense, 
dry reasoning, a hard, flat, and colorless style 
make no impression except that of weariness. 
It is not only in Parliament and the pulpit 
that the faculty is required of rendering 
knowledge and argument attractive. Those 
who observe the effects upon the lower orders 
of bodily toil, must be sensible that their ed- 
ucation, from the time they leave school, will 
never be conducted in any marked degree 
through the medium of books. Their chief 
instruction must be oral, and in many par- 
ishes the clergy have adopted the practice of 
giving secular lectures, which succeed or fail 
in exact proportion as the lecturer is a profi- 
cient in the art of speaking. Tawdry bom- 
bast and low humor will, indeed, excite the 
admiration of unrefined rustics as well as the 
higher products of the intellect, but no learn- 
ing, however abundant, ever commands the 
ears of these audiences, unless it is set off by 
some extrinsic charm. A gulf is left between 
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the mind of the speaker and that of the 
hearer, and until this strait can be bridged 
the long antecedent journey is more than half 
in vain. Nor need there be any fear that, if 
elocution and style were more cultivated, a 
torrent of tedious declamation would be let 
loose upon the world. Study, by improving 
taste, increases fastidiousness; and is rather 
calculated to check than to encourage an ill- 
timed loquacity. Clergymen and lawyers, at 
all events, are obliged by their calling ts 
address public assemblies ; and the sole ques- 
tion which remains to them is, whether they 
will do it well or ill. 

The vulgar, said Lord Chesterfield, look 
upon a fine speaker as a supernatural being, 
and endowed with some peculiar gift of 
heaven. He himself maintained that a good 
speaker was as much a mechanic as a good 
shoemaker, and that the two trades were 
equally to be learned by the same amount of 
application. In this there was some degree 
of exaggeration, but he was much nearer the 
truth than those who are deterred from every 
attempt to improve by the erroneous idea 
that unless the power is intuitive it can never 
be acquired. They might consider .by what 
long repeated efforts a child learns to talk 
and read, or the years they pored over Greek 
and Latin before they gained a mastery over 
these tongues, and they would not infer, be- 
cause they felt no inherent aptitude for speak- 
ing, that, therefore, nature had denied them 
the capacity. So much is it a matter of in- 
dustry that, if any schoolboy were asked to 
select the most conspicuous example of de- 
fects subdued and excellence attained by inde- 
fatigable perseverance, he would certainly 
name the first of orators. The most elo- 
quent of Romans went through a training as 
severe as that of the illustrious Greek, and if 
Demosthenes and Cicero found elaborate 
preparation essential to success, it is no won- 
der that lesser men should not be speakers 
before they have studied how to speak. 
Lord Chesterfield declares that he succeeded 
in Parliament simply by resolving to succeed. 
He early saw the importance of eloquence, 
and neglected nothing which could assist him 
to become a proficient in it. He conned care- 
fully all the fine passages he met with in his 
reading ; he translated from various languages 
into English; he attended to his style in the 
freest. conversations and most familiar letters; 


he never allowed a word to fall from his lips 
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which was not the best he could command ! 
By these means he arrived at such an habitual 
accuracy that at last he said the pains would 
have been necessary to express himeelf inele- 
gantly. A rapid review of the small band of 
pre-eminent speakers who have adorned our 
Senate, which has been the chief school of 
eloquence, the bar producing far fewer ora- 
tors than might have been expected, will lead 
to the conclusion, that however varied in 
detail may have been the methods by which 
men learned to clothe ready conceptions in 
ready language, laborious study has been 
common to them all. From Demosthenes 
downwards no one has become an adept in 
the art without a special adaptation of means 
to the end. Nothing more is wanting to ena- 
ble the enlightened part of the community to 
bring their minds into closer contact with the 
uninstructed, and thus to elevate the lower 
orders by a potent influence which hitherto 
has been imperfectly exerted, than that they 
should have the self-confidence to believe that 
the education which formed the Chesterfields 
will not be thrown away upon themselves. 
Nature has not destined every one to be a 
Chatham or a Burke, but there are few per- 
sons of fair abilities who might not attain to 
the power of expressing good sense, and 
useful knowledge, in clear, flowing, and agree- 
able language. 

The old oratory, unlike the old literature 
of England, is effete and out of date. . It was 
pedantic in the reigns of Elizabeth and James. 
In the great Rebellion, when the passions 
were roused to the utmost pitch, and it was 
employed to move the multitude as well as 
the senate, it might have beén expected to as- 
sume a more modern and popular air. But 
the theological studies of the parliamentary 
leaders gave the law to their eloquence. 


They framed their speeches upon the model 


of sermons, divided them into heads, and 
deadened inflammatory sentiments by a di- 
dactic style. The famous orations of Mr. 
Pym are read in our day with such intolera- 
ble weariness, that we wonder they could ever 
have been listened to with patience by any 
assembly, ignorant or educated. They are 
able no doubt, but cumbersome and dreary, 
and never before or since did enthusiasm find 
vent in such inanimate language. Though 
Lord Strafford spoke at his trial with genu- 
ine eloquence, it is almost a solitary specimen, 
and nobody dreams of reverting to the de- 
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bates of that exciting time for grand senti- 
ments expressed in burning words, or for 
maxims stamped in the mint which gives a 
perpetual currency to ideas. The style of 
speaking changed at the Restoration. The 
cavaliers were men of the world, who talked 
the language of the world. They flung aside 
that heavy scholastic garb which stifled senti- 
ments instead of adorning them, and made 
a closer approximation to simplicity and na- 
ture. In the reign of Queen Anne parlia- 
mentary eloquence took much the same shape 
that it retains at present, as we can infer 
from casual specimens, and the descriptions 
of men in the next generation who had lis- 
tened to it in their youth. Very little, how- 
ever, has been preserved, and nearly the 
whole of that little is garbled and abridged. 
An imperfect abstract of the discussions in 
the Lords and Commons was commenced in 
1711, in a publication called the “ Political 
State of Great Britain ;” but these epitomes 
merely aim at stating the opinions of the 
speakers, and make no pretence of preserv- 
ing their language. Even of the opinions 
they were an untrustworthy indication, for 
they were compiled from the information of 
the door-keepers and subordinate officers of 
the Houses of Parliament. In 1736 Cave 
commenced 2 more elaborate system in the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine.” He employed 
persons to take notes by stealth, which were 
handed over to some author who used them 
as raw materials from which to manufacture 
finished speeches. Guthrie discharged the 
task till November, 1740, when it passed into 
the more powerful hands of Johnson. He 
relinquished it in February, 1743, and was 
succeeded by Hawkesworth, who carried on 
the process for near twenty years. What- 
ever the debates may have gained by this 
method in importance, they lost in accuracy. 
The memoranda were merely used as heads 
upon which to enlarge, and we must look in 
the printed reports for the characteristics of 
Guthrie, Johnson, and Hawkesworth, and not 
of Pulteney, Pitt, and Chesterfield. 

The reason why Cave employed authors to 
compose debates instead of short-hand writers 
to report them, was the refusal of the legis- 
lature to permit the public to bea party to 
its proceedings. No notes could be taken 
openly, and Cave was quickly warned by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons to desist 
from printing the discussions at all. He 
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evaded the injunction by inserting them un- 
der fictitious names, and by various devices 
contrived to furnish his readers with a key. 
The interest which was felt in this portion of 
his magazine showed that the curiosity of 
the country was awakened. The debaters on 
their part were many of them eager for a 
larger audience, and speeches were often con- 
veyed underhand to Cave by the authors 
themselves. The growing desire of those 
without to hear, and of those within to be 
heard, at last threw open the doors of both 
houses ; the style of reporting became more and 
more exact, and though it was long in attain- 
ing to the habitual completeness which pre- 
vails at present, many of the greater efforts 
of the principal speakers were recorded to- 
wards the close of the last century with per- 
fect precision. 

The orators of the unreported parliaments 
were at very little disadvantage. The repu- 
tation of a debater is made much more by 
his hearers than by his readers. The politi- 
cian who spells the newspaper over his break- 
fast reaches the conclusion of passages which 
drew forth “ loud cheers” without experienc- 
ing the slightest emotion, and sarcasms which 
elicited “ loud laughter ” without being lured 
into the faintest smile. There are instances 
at this moment, as there always have been 
instances, of persons who are held in con- 
siderable estimation in both Houses, who 
have scarce any name with the country, and 
those who only know the efforts even of the 
most celebrated speakers through the medium 
of the printing-press are apt to wonder at 
their fame. If this is the case among con- 
temporaries to whom the topics are matter 
of absorbing interest, how much more must 
the orator lose with posterity when his sub- 
jects are obsolete, and appear as cold and re- 
pelling as the ashes of a fire which has 
burnt out. Notwithstanding that Pitt de- 
sired to have a speech of Lord Bolingbroke 
in preference to the most precious lost works 
of the ancients, we venture to think that after 
it had been glanced at from curiosity, it 
would be flung aside from disappointment. 
Lord Chesterfield, who had been among his 
auditors, applauds the “force and charm of 
his eloquence,” and says that, “ like Belial in 
Milton, ‘he made the worse appear the bet- 
ter cause,’” but then the same authority be- 
stows still stronger praise upon his writings, 
where we can form an estimate of the degree 
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of justice in the panegyric. He considers 
that Cicero alone could compete with him in 
composition ; and he asserts of the “ Letters 
on Patriotism” that they are adorned with 
all the beauties of oratory, and that until he 
read them he “ did not know the extent aud 
powers of the English language.” 

Burke, in the preface to his earliest work, 
the “ Vindication of Natural Society,” in 
which he imitated the style of Lord Boling- 
broke, and ironically maintained his principles 
for the purpose of exposing them, is little 
less complimentary, and allows that his books 
were “justly admired for the rich variety of 
their imagery and the rapid torrent of an 
impetuous and overbearing eloquence.”* It 
may be doubted whether Burke would have 
repeated this eulogy in maturer years, when 
he called him “a presumptuous and superfi- 
cial writer,” and said “ that his works had not 
left any permanent impression on his mind.” 
Nothing at any rate can be less rapid and im- 
petuous than the manner of Lord Boling- 
broke, which is in a singular degree slow and 
fatiguing, nor does any one revert to him now 
as “a model of eloquence” from which to 
learn the extent of the English tongue. He 
tediously unfolds his thinly scattered ideas in 
a long array of sounding sentences, and, 
though the diction is pure and harmonious, it 
is neither pointed nor brilliant. His treatises 
have been consigned to a practical oblivion, 
because they are found to be nearly unreada- 
ble, and what Lord Chesterfield considered 
“the most splendid eloquence,” appears in - 
our age to be very little better than empty 
rhetoric. Since his speeches greatly resem- 
bled the productions of his pen, and were not 
considered to be the least superior by an ad- 
mirable judge who was familiar with both, 
we may conclude that their preservation would 
have contributed little to our pleasure, and 
added nothing to the reputation of Boling- 
broke. Whatever were his merits, he is an 
example on the side of Lord Stanhope’s doc- 
trine, for he told Lord Chesterfield that the 
whole secret of his style was the constant at, 
tention he paid to it in his youth. Declama- 

* Lord Chatham was another great admirer of 
Lord Bolingbroke, and said that his ‘“* Remarks on 
the History of England” should “ almost be got 
by heart for the inimitable beauty of the style.” 
Lord Grenville, in commenting upon this opinion, 
states the common judgment of our day, when he 
asserts that the style of the “Remarks” is “ de- 


clamatory, diffusive, and involved, and deficient 
both in elegance and precision.” 
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tion less polished than his, language less copi- 
ous, and metaphors less appropriate, when 
set forth by a fine figure, voice, and elocu- 
tion, would be highly imposing in delivery, 
and would call forth rapturous cheers. But 
his was the eloquence which is born of the 
occasion, and dies with the occasion, and this 
is the ordinary rule. There is not one of the 
great debaters who reached their zenith in 
the last century, with the exception of Burke, 
whose grandest displays appear to the reader 
of our day to warrant their renown. The 
politician may revert to the harrangues of 
Pitt, Sheridan, and Fox. The speeches of 
Burke alone have become incorporated with 
the literature of our country. There is a 
system of compensation in fame as in greater 
things. If the oratory of each generation is 
neglected by succeeding times, there is no 
species of intellectual excellence which pro- 
duces such an immediate return. While the 
speaker is in the very act of forming his sen- 
tences his triumph is reflected from, the coun- 
tenances of the auditors, and is sounded from 
their lips. He proceeds, animated at every 
step by the full chorus of applause, which 
only comes to other men in feeble echoes long 
delayed, and which are more often lost before 
they can reach the ear of him who is the 
subject of the praise. 

The causes of the prodigious success of 
oratory spoken over oratory read are easy to 
be distinguished. When the contending 
forces are drawn out face to face in hostile 
array there is the excitement of a battle, and 
every blow which tells against the enemy is 
received with the same sort of exultation that 
soldiers feel when a well-aimed shot rips up 
the ranks of the adversary, or blows up the 
magazine. The effect under these circum- 
stances of a damaging reply arises as much 
from the state of mind of the auditors, as 
from the vigor of the retort. It is because 
the powder lights upon a heated surface that 
an explosion is produced, though, unless the 
powder was itself inflammable, the result 
could not ensue, and therefore the dust which 
is thrown by minor speakers falls feeble and 
harmless. The mere presence of numbers 
aids the impression even where the assembly 
is not split into parties, and no especial in- 
terest has been roused in advance on the 
question discussed. The speech which would 
be listened to calmly by half a dozen people 
will stir a multitude, and an observation will 





raise a laugh in public, which would not pase 
for a joke in private. But perhaps the most 
influential element of all is the delight which 
is derived from the real or apparently spon- 
taneous production of appropriate thoughts 
in well-chosen language,—in the exhibition 
of the feat of pouring out off-hand elaborate 
composition, and a connected series of apt 
ideas. The art is so remote from the com- 
mon practice of mankind, that however often 
repeated it always excites the pleasure which 
arises from the manifestation of unusual 
power. Every great orator writes passages 
which he commits to memory, but it is a part 
of his science to blend the extemporaneous 
and the prepared portions into an indistin- 
guishable whole, and were he by his clumsi- 
ness to betray the joins he would destroy the 
charm. The readers of a debate are no 
longer under the spell of this seeming facility. 
The language does not flow living to them 
from the lips of the speaker, and they judge 
it exactly as they would estimate the same 
quantity of printed matter by whatever means 
produced. In many cases in addition the 
figure, the voice, the manner of the man con- 
tribute largely to give force and animation. to 
his words. The famous saying of Demos 
thenes that action, which includes delivery 
was the first, second, and third great requi- 
site of an orator is repeated and confirmed 
by Cicero, who calls it the principal accom- 
plishment in speaking. He affirms that the 
highest excellence is nothing without it, and 
that with it mediocrity can often surpass the 
most gifted. In modern times pre-eminent 
powers have enabled few to dispense with it, 
The assertion that it sets off feeble matter is 
as true as ever. In every age there are 
speakers who owe nearly the whole of their 
success to their delivery. 

Another predominant cause of the different 
impression which a speech produces in the 
closet from what it does when heard is to be 
found in the nature of the oratorical style. 
When Dr. Johnson furnished Boswell with 
materials for an address to a Committe of 
the House of Commons on an election peti- 
tion he added, “This you must enlarge on. 
You must not argue there, as if you were 
arguing in the schools. You must say the 
same thing over and over again, in different 
words. If you say it but once, they miss it 
in a moment of inattention.” The masters 
of eloquence have enforced the rule. Fox 
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advised Sir Samuel Romilly, when about to 
sum up the evidence in Lord Melville’s trial, 
“not to be afraid of repeating observations 
which were material, since it were better that 
some of the audience should observe it than 
that any should not understand.” Though he 
himself was censured for the practice, he de- 
clared it to be his conviction, from long ex- 
perience, that the sys was right. Pitt 
urged a similar defence for the amplification 
which was thought by some to be a defect in 
his style. “ Every person,” he said, “ who 
addressed a public assembly, and was anxious 
to make an impression upon particular points, 
must either be copious upon those points or 
repeat them, and that he preferred copious- 
ness to repetition.” Lord Brougham gives 
his testimony on the same side. The orator, 
he remarks, often feels that he could add 
strength to his composition by compression, 
but his hearers would then be unable to 
keep pace with him, and he is compelled to 
sacrifice conciseness to clearness. The Greeks 


appeared to shun every species of prolixity, 
which Lord Brougham. justly considers to be 
an indication that they condensed their har- 
angues when they committed them to writing. 


Burke shared the conviction that not even an 
Athenian audience could have followed the 
orations of Demosthenes, if he had uttered 
them in the concentrated form in which they 
have come down to us, and Cicero objects to 
the Greeks that they sometimes carried 
brevity to the point of obscurity. The expan- 
sion which is a merit at the moment of deliv- 
ery is turned to a defect when a speech is 
printed. What before was impressive seems 
now to be verbose, and the effect is dimin- 
ished in much the same proportion that it 
was originally increased. It was for some 
such reason that Fox asserted that if a speech 
read well it was not a good speech. 

Though the force and splendor of oratory 
is only limited by the powers of the human 
mind, and though some of its displays rival 
anything which exists under any other form, 
less intrinsic excellence is required upon the 
whole to secure fame than in the productions 
of the pen. The balance is made up by the 
difficulty of pouring forth composition off- 
hand, which shall at least impose or sparkle 
at the moment. This facility is therefore the 
first requisite of the speaker, and in whatever 
qualities he is deficient, a want of readiness 
must not be one of them. Essays written 
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and learnt by heart, however. brilliant, have 
never of themselves procured much reputa- 
tion for any debater in modern times. Until 
he has proved that he is equal to extempore 
efforts he is rather sneered at than applauded. 
The first Mr. Pitt, the earliest, since the time 
of Queen Anne, of the great orators of whom 
we have specimens sufficient to enable us to 
judge of his style, had been at small pains to 
qualify himself for his part in other particu- 
lars, but a perennial flow of parliamentary 
eloquence can no more exist without prompt 
language than without a tongue, and he had 
taken especial care to furnish his memory 
with a copious vocabulary. Lord Chester- 
field asserts that he had very little political 
knowledge, that his matter was generally 
flimsy, and his arguments often weak. This 
is confirmed by Dr. King, who states that he 
was devoid of learning, unless it was a slight 
acquaintance with the Latin classics, and his 
sister, Mrs. Anne Pitt, used to declare sar- 
castically—for being of the same haughty 
temperament they agreed, as Horace Wal- 
pole says, like two drops of fire—that the 
only book he had read was Spenser’s “ Fairy 
Queen,” which drew from Burke the remark 
that whoever was master of Spenser “ had a 
strong hold of the English language.” But 
he had not trusted to the bright and romantic 
fancy of Spenser alone to supply him with 
the materials for contests so unlike the source 
from whence he fetched his aid. He studied 
the famous divines of our church, and especi- 
ally Barrow, with the same view. Not only 
did he attain to a readiness which never failed 
him, and in the consciousness of power de- 
lighted to avail himself of any opportunity to 
reply, but according to Lord Chesterfield 
every word he employed was the most ex- 
pressive that could be used. What remains 
of his eloquence would not bear out this last 
eulogium, but the réports are meagre, and 
cannot be trusted for more than an occa- 
sional fragment of which the vigor proves 
the accuracy. Nevertheless it is certain from 
contemporary accounts that, like all men 
who speak much, and trust. to the inspiration 
of the hour, he sometimes made bad speeches, 
and would often interpose . between his 
brighter sallies long passages of commonplace — 
rhetoric. A bold, brief, and pointed mode of 

expressing daring truths, sometimes by meta- 
phor and sometimes by antithesis, is the char- 
acteristic of his most stirring appeals. He 
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put what he had to say into the strongest 
words the English tongue would afford, and, 
possessing a spirit as dauntless as his lan- 
guage the attempt to check him invariably 
drew from him an indignant and defiant 
repetition of the offence. Hence he was a 
terrible antagonist, who awed his opponents 
by the fierceness and courage of his invec- 
tives, and on popular questions roused enthu- 
siasm by the short and vehement sentences 
in which he embodied the feverish passions of 
his hearers. It required the utmost energy 
of style to sustain the commanding tone he 
assumed, and he would have been ridiculous 
if he had not been sublime. Of his manner 
we can with difficulty form an idea from the 
descriptions which have come down to us, but 
all are agreed that every art of elocution and 
action aided his imposing figure and his eagle 
eye. So consummate was his gesture and 
delivery that Horace Walpole often calls him 
“Old Garrick.” This as much as his com- 
mand of language must have been the result 
of study, and well deserved it for the effect 
which it produced. 

In 1766 Johnson announced to Langton 
that Burke, who had recently obtained a seat 
in Parliament, “ had made two speeches in 
the House for repealing the Stamp Act, which 
were publicly commended by Mr. Pitt, and 
had filled the town with wonder.” This was 
the appropriate start of a man who, whether 
as a statesman, a thinker, or an orator, was 
without an equal. Pitt and Fox were great, 
but Burke belongs to another order of beings, 
and ranks with the Shakespeares, the Bacons, 
and the Newtons. He was what he called 
Charles Townshend—*“ a prodigy ””—and the 
conclusion of Moore, after reading the debates 
of the time, that his speeches, when compared 
with those of his ablest contempories, were 
“almost superhuman,” must be shared by 
every one who adopts the same means of 
forming a judgment. Johnson said “he did 
not grudge his being the-first man in the 
House of Commons, for he was the first man 
everywhere” but the House of Commons was 
not composed of Johnsons, and when the nov- 
elty had worn off they grew tired of his mag- 
nificent harangues. His manner was against 
_ him. Grattan, who heard him shortly after 

he had entered Parliament, and while he was 
yet listened to “ with profound attention,” and 
received the homage due to “acknowledged 
superiority,” states that there was a total want 





of energy in his delivery, and of grace in his 
action. Later he was noted for frequent out- 
breaks of impetuosity bordering upon passion, 
but they rather conveyed the idea of irritabil- 
ity of temper than earnestness of feeling, and 
were thought no improvement upon the frigid 
tone of his early displays. His voice, which 
he never attempted to discipline, was harsh 
when he was calm, and when he was excited 
he often became so hoarse as to be hardly in- 
telligible, But the main cause of the weari- 
ness he produced arose from his mode of 
treating his subject. Every man who has any 
opinions derived from deliberate investigation, 
unfolds them in the manner in which he him- 
self arrived at them, and enforces the argu- 
ments which have carried conviction to his 
own uuderstanding. Burke drew his conclu- 
sions from a wide survey of history and hu- 
man nature—from enlarged principles, which 
looked far beyond the petty expedients and 
fitful passions of the hour. Upon this grand 
basis he founded his views of present policy. 
His hearers, on the contrary, were absorbed 
in the business of the-moment, and were im- 
patient of a process so circuitous, and so out 
of harmony with their own habits of thought. 
Whatever had not an immediate and obvious 
bearing upon the question before them seemed 
foreign to the matter, and carried the mind 
away from points on which it was fixed with 
eager interest to topics on which it felt no in- 
terest at all. His manner of expressing him- 
self partook of the philosophic turn of his 
thoughts. However eloquent or imaginative, 
he never laid aside his didactic air; and not 
only tired his audience by his elaborate lessons 
in politics, but often seemed to them as if he 
was arrogating the authority of a master over 
his pupils. To such a degree was his method 
of expounding his ideas unsuited to the feel- 
ings which prevailed in the House of Com- 
mons, that Erskine crept under the benches 
to escape a speech which, when published, he 
thumbed to rags; and Pitt and Lord Gren- 
ville once consulted whether it was worth while 
to answer another of his famous harangues, 
and decided in the negative, though Lord 
Grenville read it afterwards with extreme ad- 
miration and delight, and held it to be one of 
his noblest efforts. The very circumstance 
which diminished the interest of his oratory 
when it was delivered adds to it now. The 
less it was confined to temporary topics, and 
the more it ‘dealt in permanent principles, the 
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greater its value to posterity. Those whose 
own horizon was bounded by party prejudices 
could not even perceive how vast was the 
reach of his vision in comparison with their 
own. The profligate Wilkes, who, in his 
popular time, was at best an ape mimicking 
the fierceness of the tiger, said, in the days 
when the pretended patriot had subsided in- 
to the sleek and docile placeman, that Burke 
had drawn his own character in that of Rous- 
seau—“ much splendid, brilliant eloquence, 
little solid wisdom.” In our age the wisdom 
and the eloquence would be pronounced to be 
upon a par. They are both transcendant, 
and the world has never afforded a second ex- 
ample of their union in anything like the 
same degree. His language was nervous, his 
sentences polished, his abundant metaphors 
grand and original. Though his style is never 
stilted, it has a rare majesty both in thought 
and expression. Occasionally he descends to 
phrases and images which are too homely for 
the general strain of his discourse; but these 
blots are not frequent. His commonest fault 
is rather a monotony of dignity, which wants 
the relief of passages dressed in a more famil- 
iar garb. He has the further defect of mov- 
ing too slowly over his ground. There is no 
repetition in his language, nor much tautology 
in his sentences, But he dwells long upon 
one idea, and reiterates it as a whole or in its 
parts under manifold forms. That speeches 
80 finished and elaborate, and abounding in 
eloquence of unrivalled magnificence, should 
have been the product of infinite pains, re- 
q:.ires no other proof than is supplied by the 
speeches themselves, But the immense labor 
which he bestowed upon all he did was his 
constant boast. He disclaimed superior tal- 
ent, and always appealed to his superior in- 
dustry. Gibbon testifies that he published his 
great orations as he delivered them, which is 
only another mode of saying that he prepared 
his addresses to the House of Commons with 
no less care than he prepared his pamphlets 
for the printer. By this incessant labor he 
could at last soar at any moment to his high- 
est elevation, as though it had been his natu- 
ral level. “ His very answers,” says Horace 
Walpole, “that had sprung from what had 
fallen from others, were so pointed and artfully 
arranged that they wore the appearance of 
study.” His innate genius was undoubtedly 
wonderful, but he improved it to the utmost. 
By reading and observation he fed his rich 
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imagination ; to books he owed his vast’ and 
varied knowledge; from his extensive ac- 
quaintance with literature he derives his inex- 
haustible command of words; through his 
habits of severe thought he was enabled to 
draw the inferences which have won for him 
the renown of being the most sagacious of 
politicians; and by the incessant practice of 
composition he learnt to embody his conclu- 
sions in a style more grandly beautiful than 
has ever been reached by any other English- 
man with either the tongue or the pen. 
Conversation Sharpe relates of Mr. Fox 
that he sometimes put the arguments of his 
adversaries in such an advantageous light 
that his friends were alarmed lest he should 
fail to answer them. To state one by one the 
arguments of the opposition, and one by one 
to reply to them, was the characteristic of his 
speaking, and without the aid of this text 
upon which to hang his comments he could 
make little progress. His opening speeches 
were almost always bad. Until he got warmed 
with his subject he hesitated and stammered, 
and he often continued for long together in a 
tame and commonplace strain, Even in his 
highest flights he indulged in incessant repe- 
titions, was negligent of his language, and 
was neither polished nor exact in his style. 
Notwithstanding these defects he exercised a 
prodigious influence over his hearers. “He 
forgot himself,” says Sir James Mackintosh, 
“and everything around him. He darted 
fire into his audience. Torrents of impetuous 
and irresistible eloquence swept along their 
feelings and convictions.” There is nothing 
in his finest passages which would seem to 
answer to this description, for to the calm eye 
of the reader they are marred by the want of 
condensation and finish, and their faults are 
perhaps more conspicuous than their beauties. 
But if his speeches are considered with refer- 
ence to the influence they might exert when 
delivered with vehemence to partizans who 
were excited upon the topics of which they 
treat, and who would only slightly remark 
during the rapidity of utterance the’ negli- 
gence which reigns throughout his best 
declamation, it is easy to understand the im- — 
pression they made. There is a rough vigor 
and animation in his phraseology, a force or 
plausibility in his reasoning, and a fertility in 
his counter arguments which would be highly 
effective whilst the contest raged. Of all the 
celebrated orators of his generation he was 
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the one who composed the least, and it is 
precisely on this account that he is the one 
whose speeches betray the greatest careless- 
ness. His arguments, on the contrary, must 
have been carefully meditated, and as in re- 
flecting on them the manner in which they 
could be rendered most telling must have 
constituted part of the process, even the ex- 
pressions themselves must have been in some 
respects prepared. Far from being an in- 
stance to encourage indolence, his example 
confirms the proposition that no powers can 
enable men to dispense with industry, since 
the particular in which he took less pains 
than his compeers was also the point in which 
he was most defective. He had not the 
teeming knowledge, the enlarged views, the 
prophetic vision, the exuberant imagination, 
or the lofty eloquence of Burke; but he sur- 
passed him as a party leader, or at least as a 
party debater, chiefly because he kept to the 
topics of the hour. His were not. the grand 
strategic movements of which few had the 
patience to await the issue. They Were close 
hand-to-hand fights with the adversaries in 
his front, and hence much of the interest 
which attended them then, and the faint im- 
pression they produce by comparison at pres- 
ent. 

The late Lord Stanhope asked Pitt by what 
method he acquired his readiness of speech, 
and Pitt replied that it was very much due to 
a practice enjoined on him by his father of 
reading a book in some foreign language. 
turning it into English as he went along, and 
pausing when he was at a loss for a fitting 
word until the right expression came. He 
had often to stop at first, but grew fluent by 
degrees, and in consequence had never to 
stop when he afterwards entered into public 
life. This is the example adduced by Lord 
Stanhope to show the students of the Aber- 
deen University the necessity of training, and 
the means by which success is obtained. 
Lord Chatham brought up his son to be an 
orator, and the reason he came forth a con- 
summate speaker in his youth was that he 
had been learning the lesson from boyhood. 
None of the negligence of Fox was apparent 
in him. His sentences, which fell from him 
as easily as if he had been talking, were as 
finished as if they had been penned. They 
were stately, flowing, and harmonious, kept 
up throughout to the same level, and set off 
by a fine voice and a dignified bearing. But 





it must be confessed that there is a large 
measure of truth in the criticism that he 
spoke “a state-paper style.” Though the 
language is sonorous, pure, and perspicuous, 
and though it perfectly defines the ideas he 
iniended to convey, it is wanting in fire, and 
those peculiar felicities which arrest attention, 
and call forth admiration. In our opinion he 
was greater as a minister than as an orator if 
his speeches are to be judged as literary com- 
positions, and not solely for their adaptation 
to a temporary purpose, which they most 
effectually served. His father was less equal, 
and his manner indeed entirely different from 
that of his son, but in the energy and pic- 
turesqueness of his brightest flashes Lord 
Chatham was as superior to Mr. Pitt as Mr. 
Pitt was superior to Lord Chatham in argu- 
ment and the knowledge of politics and fin- 
ance. 

Sheridan as an orator was very inferior to 


the persons with whom his name is usually © 


associated. His taste was radically vicious. 
His favorite sentiments were claptrap, his 
favorite phraseology tinsel. The florid rhet- 
oric, the apostrophes, and the invocations 
which imposed upon his listeners appear now 
to be only fit to be addressed to the galleries 
by some hero of a melodrama. Burke said 
of his speech on the Begums in Westminster 
Hall, at the impeachment of Warren Iast- 
ings, “That is the true style; something 
neither prose nor poetry, but better than 
either.” Moore had the short-hand writer's 
report, and though his own taste at that time 
was sufficiently oriental, he pronounced it to 
“be trashy bombast.” There is occasionally 
in Sheridan a fine image or a splendid sen- 
tence, but. his most highly wrought passages 
belong in general to the class of the false 
sublime. Such as he was, however, he be- 
came entirely by unremitting exertion. He 
never, Moore says, made a speech of any mo- 
ment of which a sketch was not found in his 
papers, with the showy parts written two or 
three times over. The minutest points had 
been carefully considered, and he marked the 
precise place in which what he meant to seem 
the involuntary exclamation “ Good God, Mr. 
Speaker,” was to be introduced. This prep- 
aration he continued to the last. He never, 
in truth, acquired readiness by practice. Both 
Sir Samuel Romilly and Dugald Stewart said 
that his transitions from his learnt declama- 
tion to his extempore statements were per- 
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ceptible to everybody. From his inability to 
keep for an instant on the wing there was no 
gradation, and he suddenly dropped from 
tropes and rhetoric into a style that was 
singularly bald and lax. His wit, which was 
his chief excellence, was equally known to 
have been studied in the closet even before 
Moore printed from his papers the several 
forms through which many of his sarcastic 
pleasantries had passed from their first germ 
to the last edition which he produced in 
public. Pitt in replying to him spoke of his 
“hoarded repartees and matured jests.” 
Every person who has been upon the stage 
remains more or less an actor when he is off it. 
Sheridan, the son of a player, and himself a 
dramatist and the manager of a theatre, had 
contracted this habit, and carried to charla- 
tanery his vain attempts to conceal his labored 
preparation. In one of his speeches on the 
trial of Warren Hastings, when Mr. M. A. 
Taylor, who was to read the minutes referred 
toin the argument, asked him for the papers, 
he said he had omitted to bring them. “ But 
he would abuse Ned Law, ridicule Piumer’s 
long orations, make the court laugh, please 
the women, and get triumphantly through 
the whole.” The Lord Chancellor, as he 
proceeded, insisted that the minutes should 
be read. A general cry of inquiry was raised 
for Mr. Sheridan’s bag. Fox, alarmed lest 
the want of it should be the ruin of the 
speech, eagerly demanded of Mr. Taylor the 
cause of the mistake, and Taylor whispered 
to him, “ The man has no bag.” The whole 
scene according to Moore was a contrivance 
of Sheridan to raise surprise at the readiness 
of his resources, notwithstanding that he had 
shut himself up at Wanstead to elaborate 
this very oration, and wrote and read so hard 
that he complained at evenings that he had 
motes before his eyes. The fate which at- 
tended the attempt was just what might have 
been foreseen. The man who could feel it 
necessary upon such a point to contrive an 
elaborate piece of dramatic deception could 
never personate his part with sufficient per- 
fection to deceive. 

Sir James Mackintosh remarked “ that the 
true light in which to consider speaking in 
the House of Commons was an animated con- 
versation on public business, and that it was 
rare for any speech to succeed which was raised 
on any other basis.” Canning joined in this 
opinion. He said that the House was a busi- 
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ness assembly, and that the debates must 
conform to its predominant character ; that 
it was particularly jealous of ornament and 
declamation, and that if they were employed 
at all they must seem to spring naturally out 
of the subject. This preponderence of the 
business element had been of gradual growth. 
In the time of Lord Chatham the discussions 
turned much upon personalities and abstract 
sentiments, and were compared by Burke to 
the loose discussions of a vestry meeting or a 
debating-club. A more extensive knowledge 
of the minutie of a question was required 
during the reign of Pitt and Fox, but far less 
than was demanded in the time of Canning 
and Brougham. Canning is an evidence that 
wit and eloquence may find a full exercise in 
the exposition of facts, and in reasoning upon 
details, as well as in vague and superficial 
generalities. His style was lighter than that 
of Pitt and his language more elegant, dis 
closing in its greater felicity his more intimate 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of litera- 
ture. His graceful composition would have 
enlivened any topic even if his satirical pleas- 
antry had been less bright and abundant, 
The point in which he fell below the highest 
orators was in his declamatory passages, 
which are somewhat deficient in that robust- 
ness and power, that grandeur and magnifi- 
cence which thrill through the mind. The 
effect. of his speaking was even diminished by 
the excess to which he carried his painstak- 
ing, by the evident elaboration of every word 
he uttered, by the over-fastidiousness which 
prevented his forgetting in his subject his 
care for the garb in which he clothed it. He 
needed a little more of that last art by which 
art is concealed; but what intense application 
did not enable him to reach would certainly 
not have been gained through indolence, ex- 
cept by the sacrifice of all the merits which 
have rendered him famous. 

Lord Brougham, who comes next in this 
line of illustrious orators, whom we, have 
named in a chronological series, has, like 
Cicero, discoursed largely upon his art; and. 
not Cicero himself has insisted more strenu- 
ously upon the absolute necessity of incessant 
study of the best models, and the diligent 
use of the pen. His speeches, a selection 
from which, in two volumes, has been recently 
published, are an evidence that he has done 
both in his own person. His familiarity with 
Demosthenes is attested by his imitation of 
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some of his noblest passages; and he is 
generally understood to have written several 
of his celebrated perorations again and again. 
No man has spoken more frequently offhand, 
or has had a more inexhaustible supply of 
language, knowledge, and sarcasm at com- 
mand. He, if any one, might have been sup- 
posed capable of dispensing with the prepara- 
tion he has practised and enforced; and we 
could desire no stronger illustration of the 
eternal truth, that excellence and labor are 
never disjoined. In the speeches of Pitt, 
Fox, Sheridan, and Canning we seek in vain 
for specimens of oratory which, when separ- 
ated from the context, would give an adequate 
idea of their powers, and do justice to their 
renown. Their most perfect pages would 
disappoint those whose opinion of their genius 
is chiefly derived from traditionary fame. In 
the case of Lord Brougham, the best pane- 
gyric of his highest eloquence is to transcribe 
it. It is thus that he winds up his speech on 
Law Reform in 1828: - 

“You saw the greatest warrior of the age 
—conqueror of Italy—humbler of German 
—terror of the North—saw him account all 
his matchless victories poor compared with 
the pa, 3 you are now in a condition to 
win—saw him contemn the fickleness of For- 
tune, while in despite of her he could pro- 
nounce his memorable boast, ‘I shall go down 
to posterity with the Code in my hand! You 
have vanquished him in the field; strive now 
to rival him in the sacred arts of peace! 
Outstrip him as a lawgiver whom in arms you 
overcame! The lustre of the Regency will 
be eclipsed by the more solid and enduring 
splendor of the Reign. It was the boast of 
Augustus—it formed part of the glare in 
which the perfidies of fis earlier years were 
lost—that he found Rome of brick and left it 
of marble. But how much nobler will be the 
Sovereign’s boast, when he shall have it to 
say, that he found law dear and left it cheap ; 
found it a sealed book, left it a living letter ; 
found it the patrimony of the rich, left it the 
inheritance of the poor; found it the two- 
edged sword of craft and oppression, left it 
the staff of honesty and the shield of inno- 
cence !” 

Nobody needs to be told that this conclu- 
sion must have been labored in advance, be- 
cause it is not within the compass of human 
intellect to have sustained the antithesis in 
language so felicitous and condensed by any 
extempore effort. An ordinary speaker may 
approach the greatest in his middle strain. 
The test of genius is in flights like this, which, 


as with the fine parts of Milton, soar to a 
height that lesser masters cannot approach. 
To an example of a prepared peroration we 
add one which must have been inspired at the 
moment, since it was in answer to an argu- 
ment used in the course of the debate, and 
which was hardly of a nature to have been 
foreseen. The subject was the Eastern Slave 
Trade, and the date of the discussion was 
1838 :— 

“But I am told to be of good courage, and 
not to despond. I am bid to look at the in- 
fluence of public opinion—the watchfulness 
of the press—the unceasing efforts of all the 
societies—the jealous vigilance of Parliament, 
Trust, say the friends of this abominable 
measure, to the force which gained the former 
triumph. Expect some Clarkson to arise, 
mighty in the powers of persevering philan- 
thropy, with the piety of a saint, and the 
courage of a martyr—hope for some second 
Wilberforce who shall cast away all ambition 
but that of doing good, scorn all power but 
that of relieving his fellow-creatures, and re- 
serving for mankind what others give up to 
party, know no vocation but that blessed work 
of furthering justice and freeing the slave— 
reckon upon once more seeing a government 
like that of 1806—alas, how different from 
any we now witness!—formed of men who 
deemed no work of humanity below their care 
or alien to their nature, and resolved ‘to fulfil 
their high destiny, beard the Court, confront 
the Peers, contemn the Planters, and in despite 
of planter and peer and prince, crush the for- 
eign traffic with one hand, while they gave up 
the staff of power with the other, rather than 
be patrons of intolerance at home. I make 
for answer, If it please you—No. I will not 
suffer the upas-tree to be transplanted on the 
chance of its not thriving in an ungenial soil, 
and in the hope that, after it shall be found to 
blight with death all beneath its shade, my 
arm may be found strong enough to wield the 
axe which shall lay it low.” 

Cicero says that, as a boat, when the rowers 
rest upon their oars, continues to move by 
previous impulse in the same direction, so in 
a speech which has been in part composed, 
the extemporaneous portion proceeds in the 
same strain from the influence of the high- 
wrought declamation which has gone before. 
This extract from Lord Brougham is both an 
example of the truth of Cicero’s observation, 
and of the pitch to which unprepared elo- 
quence may rise. Marvellous under any cit 
cumstances, it would be absolutely miraculous 
if extraordinary industry did not conspire 





with extraordinary talent to produce the re- 
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sult. Orators are not made by the talk of 
the nurse, and it would indeed he strange if 
passages which are surpassed by nothing in 
the English language could have been con- 
ceived without the study and practice of that 
composition of which they are such noble 
specimens. 

Lord Brougham states, in his “ Discourse 
on Natural Theology, that though the body 
begins to decline after thirty, the mind im- 
proves rapidly from thirty to fifty, and suffers 
no decay till past seventy in the generality of 
men, while in some it continues unimpaired 
till eighty or ninety. Of such persons there 
have been more than an ordinary number in 
the present day; and Lord Brougham, who 
himself is one of them, may thus be said to 
have flourished in two generations. Of the 
speakers who belong exclusively to a later 
period. than that of Canning we shall not 
touch here; but we venture to express our 
belief that, when the circumstances which have 
formed Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone are 
known, it will be found that these two orators, 
confessedly without a rival among the men of 
their own standing, have attained to excellence 
by the same methods as their predecessors. 
If they have not surpassed their forerunners 
by doing without effort what their precursors 
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could only effect with dilligence, as little can 

we admit that they fall behind them. Persons 

who have been thrilled and charmed by their 

oratory, and who are loud in its praise, yet 

share the notion, which is founded upon noth- 

ing, that the exhibitions of Pitt and Fox were 

finer still. Burke, in conformity with this 

hereditary delusion, spoke of that very age as 

of an age of mediocrity; we speak of it as 

an age of giants. Every era is thus unduly 

depressed while it is passing, and is sometimes | 
unduly elevated when it is past. Nearly all 

mankind, in this respect, adopt the language of 
Nestor, or even believe, with the old count in 

“Gil Blas,” that the peaches were much larger 

in their youth. But let those who are not 

imposed on by names read a speech or two of 
Pitt and Fox, and, when fresh from the task, 

listen to an oration, upon an equal occasion, 

of Lord Derby in the House of Lords, or of 

Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, 

and they will, we are confident, be ready to 

confess that eloquence in England is not yet 

upon the decline. The real improvement re- 
quired is that the men who have entirely neg- 
lected the art should endeavor to repair a de- 
ficiency which deprives their knowledge of 

its utility by destroying its charm. 





CHARACTER OF TALLEYRAND.—M. de Tal- 
leyrand displayed, in a very superior degree, the 
qualities of sagacity, cool determination, and 
prpenterntnng influence. Not long after, at 

jenna, he manifested the same endowments, 
and others even more rare and apposite, when 
representing the House of Bourbon and the 
European interests of France. But except in a 
crisis or a congress, he was neither able nor 
powerful. A courtier and a politician, no advo- 
cate upon conviction for any particular form of 
government, and less for representative govern- 
ment than for any other, he excelled in negoti- 
ating with insulated individuals, by the power 
of conversation, by the charm and skilful em- 
ployment of social relations; but in authority 
of character, in fertility of mental resources, in 
promptitude of resolution, in command of lan- 
guage, in the sympathetic accociation of general 
ideas with public passions—in all these great 
sources of influence upon collected assemblies, 
he was absolutely deficient. He was at once 
ambitious and indolent, a flatterer and a scoffer, 
4 consummate courtier in the art of pleasing 
and of serving without the appearance of ser- 
Vility! ready for everything, and capable of any 
pliability that might assist his fortune, preserv- 
ing always the mien, and recurring at need to 





the attractions of, independence; a diplomatist 
without rte indifferent as to means, and 
almost equally careless as to the end, provided 
only that the end advanced his personal interest. 
More bold than profound in his views, calmly 
courageous in danger, well suited to the great 
enterprise of absolute government, but insensi- 
ble to the true atmosphere and light of liberty, 
in which he felt himself lost and incapable of 
action.—M. Guizot’s Memoirs of My Time. 





Tue Famity or TemPerance.—Temper- 
ance is the father of health, cheerfulness, and 
old age. Drunkenness has so | a family 
that I cannot remember the names of one-half 
of them. However, disease, debt, dishonor, 
destruction, and death are among them. 





A CHILp on THE ETERNAL FITNESS OF 
Tuines—Mr. P.’s little daughter came running 
to her aunt one day, saying, ‘ Aunt Kate, little 


Mattie has swallowed a button!” Seeing her 
terror, her aunt calmly replied, “ Well, what 
good will that do her?” Said the child ve 
seriously, “ Not any as I see, unless 
swallows a button hole!’ 
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Tue library of John Mathew Gutch, who 
for man. oy edited por ng > Bristol 
oot and more recently distinguished 
himself as the editor of the, “Robin Hood 
Garland and Ballads,”—has been dis of 
by the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkin- 
son. The library had been the hobby of up- 
wards of fifty years, and was particularly rich 
in old ballads and the literature illustrating 
them. One collection of these, containing 
ards of 600 of the old Pennyworths, in- 
pn several illustrating Shakspeare and 
Robin Hood, mounted in 3 volumes folio, 
sold for £30 10s. Another collection, formed 
about 1768, by Mrs. Judith Whitelocke, of 
roan 2 Berks, sold for £6 6s. A collec- 
tion of Ballads, printed in 1723-25, in 3 vol- 
umes, brought £3 12s. There were man 
volumes of local Garlands, which mmeael 
about £1 1s. each,—one series, consisting of 
80, and containing several facetious pieces, in 
4 volumes, selling for £7 10s. A Garland of 
Roses from the Poems of the Rev. John 
Eagles, made by Mr. Gutch, and of which he 
= 50 copies for private distribution at 
oreester in 1857, brought £4 6s. Mr. 
Gutch was the schoolfellow of Coleridge and 
Charles Lamb, of whose writings he possessed 
several in their autograph. A most interest- 
in ene h Common-Place Book of Cole- 
ridge sold for £6 15s. Lamb’s “What is an 
Album” sold for £1 9s.,—and a Sonnet in 
his handwriting £1 18s. An original Por- 
trait of Lamb, painted by Cary a short time 
prior to his decease, sold for £22. A collec- 
tion of Ten Initial Letters, cut from a Manu- 
script of the Fourteenth Century on account 
of their beauty, brought £59 17s. Another 
collection of Thirty-two Illuminated Capitals, 
in one of which was St. Peter wearing the 
ng Tiara, £16. A collection of ‘103 Ini- 
jals, cut from an Ancient Italian Choral 
Book, £42. A Gerard’s\Herbal with the 
arms of Charles the First on sides, having 
the autograph of the loyal Sir John Paking- 
ton, his adherent, sold for £12 12s.,—and, 
according to report, was purchased by his 
descendant, the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty, to be replaced among the heir- 
looms of the family, to whom it is highly in- 
teresting as the parting gift of the unfortu- 
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i sequestrated 

nigh lost his life, having been indicted and 
tried for his fidelity to his Sovereign. An 
extensive Collection of Bristoliana sold for . 
£11. An Assemblage of Chattertoniana in 
17 vols. for £13 15s., and other Chatterton- 
iana in MS. including Mr. Dix’s Man 
of the Inquest, which in a former number we 
clearly proved to have been a forgery, £4 
10s. . Gutch at one time meditated a 
Reprint, or at least, a Selection of the princi- 
ot Works of George Wither, and for this 

urpose had devoted himself to procuring all 

e could lay hands on. These in the present 
sale brought higher prices than hitherto, 
Among these, a Version of the Psalmes in 
the autograph of the poet, unpublished, sold 
for £28. The published’ version, which is 
entirely different, brought £3 1s. The first 
edition of Abuses Stript and Whipt, £3. 6s. 
A Satyre dedicated to His “ Majestie,” £2 
4s. e Fidelia of 1619, £7. e Workes, 
1620, £3 6s. Juvenilia, 1622, £7. The 
Schollers Purgatory, in which Wither showed 
up the dishonesty of the Stationer’s Com- 
pany, £4 2s. Collection of Emblemes, £5 
12s, 6d. Dark Lantern and Perpetuall Par- 
liament, £4 2s. The Modern Statesman £2 
16s. Westrow revived, one of the most in- 
teresting of Wither’s works, as it contains 
much of his personal history, £6 2s. 6d. 
Suddain Flash discovering ms where- 
fore the style of Protector should not be de- 
serted, £2. Cordial Confection, £3 6s. Salt 
upon Salt, £1 1s. Memorandum to London 
occasioned by the Pestilence, £3 3s. Divine 
Poems, £1 10s. There was also an ro 
Portrait of the Poet surrounded by em 
atical devices, and quaintly making his head a 
frontispiece to his Book of Emblems, which 

roduced £12. A few Autograph Letters of 

wper to Lady Hesketh concluded the sale, 

one of which, containing his well-known 
Poem, “ The Dog and the Water Lily,” real- 
ized £12. Another in the name of his favor- 
ite Hare Beau acknowledging “ Received 
from my master on account current with 
Lady Hesketh the sum of one kiss,” &¢. 
brought £2. The total of the sale was, 
£1,837 2s. 6d.— Atheneum. 





A census of the population has lately been 
taken in Sardinia, and one of the papers usually 
sent to heads of families was left at the palace. 
This Victor-Emanuel himself filled up, and in 
the column appropriated to trade or profession, 
described himself as “ Constitutional King.”— 
Literary Gazette. 





Photography and the stereoscope have begun 





to be employed in the medical schools of Paris 
in anatomical studies. It has been found that 
photography not only reproduces anatomical 
subjects most correctly, but necessarily does not 
expose them to the deterioration which the ex- 
isting systems of ion sooner or later 0¢- 
casion, whilst the stereoscope represents the 
subjects in relief. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 

1. The Annals of San Francisco. By Frank 
Soulé, John H. Gihon, M.D., and James 
Nisbet. 8vo. New York: 1854. 

2. California Indoors and Out; or, How we 
Farm, Mine, and Live generally in the 
Golden State. By Eliza W. Farnham. 
8vo. New York: 1856. 

3. a and its Resources. By Emest 
Seyd. 8vo. London: 1858. ‘ 

Just ten years ago we laid before the read- 
ers of this Review an outline of the progress 
of settlement in North America, together 
with some general conjectures as to its future 
prospects, in an article on the commercial 
statistics of the late Mr. Macgregor. It is 
not without interest to ourselves, in which we 
hope we may find some to share, that we have 
recently looked back at this memorial of the 
thoughts and calculations of a period which 
already seems separated from us by a large 
tract of history. The Irish famine was just 
over. Tha mighty “exodus” which followed 
it had just commenced; and though no di- 
viner of that day could prognosticate its di- 
mensions or its results, yet the signs of that 
great event were already forcing themselves 
on the observation of the world. That the 
westward march of the nations was receiving 
a new and extraordinary impulse, we could 
perceive: more than this, much greater sa- 
gacity than ours was unable as yet to conject- 
ure. It creates something of a solemn feeling, 
when we endeavor to annihilate, in imagination 
for a moment, those ten years—to replace our- 
selves at the point we occupied in 1847, peering, 
as well as we might, into the “ dark forward 
and abysm of time.” Given the continuance 
of certain conditions, experience may forecast 
the future; but who can foresee the continu- 
ance of those conditions? Men studied the 
social and economical results of the cultivation 
of the potato and the vine, as if these were 
to proceed in their old course of development 
to the end of time; the mysterious blights 
of these vegetables came on us, like the can- 
ker and the palmer worm of old, “my great 
army, which I will send among you:” and 
the populations depending on these far-spread- 
ing branches of industry have been starved, 
or uprooted from their homes, or changed in 
their habits, and our estimates and prognos- 
tics have passed away as dreams. We built 
eur political economy on the presumed annual 
returns of gold and silver, as if the elements 
of calculation were all but established quan- 
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tities : all at once, and simultaneously, in two 
distant quarters of'the globe, discoveries were 
made which have changed the entire aspect 
of monetary affairs, and reduced the volumes 
of metallic lore, produced before 1847, into 
as mere obsoleteness as speculations on the 
metal plates of the Jewish Temple, or the 
golden. bricks of King Croesus of Lydia. 
And thus the world advances: its ordinary 
eycles of progress and retreat interrupted 
ever and anon by strange, comet-like phe- 
nomena, which seem to have their origin far 
away in another order of things, and yet are, 
doubtless, not less reducible to general prin- 
ciples than the recurring events of ordinary 
life, and not less regularly interposed, as sec- 
ondary causes, between us and that remote 
but infinite Will which governs all. 

A few words will suffice to place succinctly 
before the reader the general results of the 
last ten years—the most important decen- 
nium, by far, in the history of colonization, 
Within that period the population of Canada 
has increased a third: that of the Australian 
colonies from three or four hundred thousand 
to nearly a million. The province of Victoria 
alone, scarcely existing in 1847, has now three 
millions of annual revenue: a future Great 
Britain has been founded and organized in 
New Zealand: three new States, and seven 
or eight territories, have been added to the 
North American Union, by occupation or by 
conquest from Mexico; California, with which 
we are now about to concern ourselves, being 
by far the most important of these gains 
The commercial world has acquired ‘three 
great emporia; two on the shores of the Pa- 
cific, of which the names are already as fa- 
miliar in our ears.as those of Hamburg or 
Amsterdam: one on the great American 
lakes, which, though less spoken of among 
ourselves, is perhaps the most remarkable 
creation of the three: San Francisco, Mel- 
bourne, Chicago. In the 1849 edition of Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s carefully compiled Dictionary of 
Geography, not one of the three is even 
named. And, lastly, to conclude our recapit- 
ulation of the exploits of this decennium with 
some notice of the preparation it has made 
for the future extension of similar exploits 
the capital it has created for future use,—-we 
must point out that it has constructed a rail- 
way across the Isthmus of Panama, all but 
completed one across the Isthmus of Suez, 





established steam communication across. all 
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the oceanic highways of the globe, except the 
Pacific, and covered the European continent 
and its seas with the network of the electric 
telegraph. 

These are indeed stupendous achievements 
to be accomplished in one seventh of the or- 
dinary life of man. And it is hardly probable 
that they will be repeated on an equal scale; 
not unless similar phenomena, beyond the 
control of ordinary human actions and agen- 
cies should recur,—the simultaneous destruc- 
tion of the food of a nation, with the discov- 
ery of extensive natural magazines of gold 
on two different points of the earth’s surface. 
Emigration, from these islands at least, has 
already considerably fallen off, and seems 
likely, for the present, to continue to decline. 
Enough, however, of the colonizing impulse 
still remains to render the future bright with 
promise; and there is probably no portion 
of the earth’s surface, as yet all but unoceu- 
pied, which offers so vast a field for the future 
extension of Christendom (we use the old- 
fashioned word as including the religion, race, 
and civilization of a Christian people), as 
North-western America, from the Mexican 
frontier to or beyond the Russian boundary. 

We said on the former occasion to which 
we now refer, that there appeared then little 
probability that this region, so inviting to 
white immigration, could receive any great 
amount of it by overland travel from the At- 
lantic States. The distance appeared too 
enormous—the hardships to be undergone 
too severe—for more than the transit of occa- 
sional recruits from the boldest class of pio- 
neers. And notwithstanding the new element 
introduced into the caleulation by the all-dis- 
turbing discovery of gold, and the epidemic 
rage for its acquisition which signalized the 
mad years 1849-1851, the event has cer- 


tainly supported this view. As far as we can 


‘collect the facts, not above one-sixth of the 
white inhabitants of California have pene- 
trated thither by the overland route; but the 
bones of many thousands who have perished 
in the attempt, are bleaching on the desolate 
prairies, or in the “Canyons” of the Rocky 
Mountains. The strange establishment of 
the Mormon Republic, half-way between the 
frontier of Kansas and that of California, 
might have tended greatly to facilitate the 
communication; but, under the circumstances, 
has probably rather impeded it. The mass 
of immigration has reached San Francisco by 
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sea in the first years of the gold discovery; 
chiefly by the magnificent fleet of “ clippers” 
which American enterprise soon made to cir- 
culate round Cape Horn. 

“The clipper ship,” say the Annalists of 
California, “is virtually the creation of San 
Francisco. The necessity of beating mer- 
chandise as speedily as possible to so distant 
a market,—one too which was so liable to be 
overstocked by goods,—early forced mer- 
chants and ship-builders interested in the 
California trade to invent new and superior 
models of vessels. Hence the modern clip- 
per with her great length, sharp lines of en- 
trance and clearance, and flat bottom. These 
magnificent vessels now perform the longest 
reguiar yoyage known in commerce, running 
along both coasts of the Americas in about 
four months.” 

But since the construction of the railway 
across the Isthmus of Panama, the passenger 
traffic to California principally takes that 
course. In truth, the impracticable region 
which occupies the centre of North America 
is scarcely less than a thousand miles in ay- 
erage width—a barrier of several mountain 
ranges, alternating with sandy or rocky plains, 
almost without perennial rivers, and subject 
to a climate of extreme winter rigor. The 
American State of California—a country 
about as large as France—has an extremely 
simple topography. It occupies, in the first 
place, a long valley, bounded east by the 
Sierra Nevada, west by a maritime range of 
little elevation, and communicating with the 
ice through the single outlet of the harbor 
of San Francisco, picturesquely termed “the 
Golden Gate ” by its modern inhabitants; and 
secondly, the slope of the maritime Sierra to 
the sea, 

The region comprised within these limits 
appears undoubtedly, all exaggeration apart, 
to be one of the most desirable and lovely 
portions of the earth. It affords every variety 
of surface, from the snowy range to the wide- 
spread pastoral valley, only in extensive plain 
country it is rather deficient. Its climate, for 
purposes of human life and enjoyment, is 
nearly the finest known. It has a tempera- 
ture answering to that of Italy; but with 
drier and serener skies, and an_ infinitely 
purer air, It occupies exactly the happy 
interval between the aridity of Mexico and 
the dripping climate of North-western Amer- 
ica. 





“The year,” says Mr. Seyd, “is divided 
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into the dry and rainy seasons, The dry 
season includes the greatest part of the 
spring, all the summer, and a great part of 
the fil. During this time there is constant 
sunshine. Heavy dews fall in spring and 
autumn, whilst the summer nights, at least in 
high summer, are more or less dry, Near 
the coast the heat is moderate, owing to the 
breezes which blow during the hottest part 
of the day, and the temperature is rarely so 
high as that of an English summer. In 
some of the counties—far in the interior 
however—the heat is much greater in propor- 
tion to their latitude, on account of the ab- 
sence of these cooling sea-breezes. 

“In the middle of the day the heat in’ the 
interior is sometimes great, but it has nothing 
of that depressing, suffocating character 
which we observe during a hot summer day 
in England. The atmosphere retains its 
clearness and invigorating influence. But 
however warm a day may have been, towards 
evening the air becomes fresher and cooler ; 
and whilst the temperature remains very mild 
and agreeable, it is just cool enough to make 
you enjoy a light blanket; and this pleasant 
freshness contrasts strongly with the swelter- 
ing and suffocating nights in some parts of 
Europe or the tropics. The rainy season 


generally commences in the latter part of 
November, and lasts till about April. But it 


must not be supposed that by rainy season 
we mean perpetual rain; it may rain some- 
times for a week or fortnight together with 
occasional cessations during the day, but then 
again there are intervals of fine sunny weath- 
er, lasting also a week or a fortnight, and 
these are perhaps without exception the most 
agreeable periods of the year, so mild, so 
freshly green, so comfortably warm, and such 
a relief after a long spell of rain. In fact, 
the rainy season in California resembles noth- 
ing so much as a rather rainy summer in 
England. The temperature very rarely falls 
below zero, and ice o made its appearance 
but a few times; snow is very seldom seen 
except in the mountaneous regions towards 
the Rocky Mountains, where it falls copiously, 
and wale the streams with water during 
the summer. 

“A curious feature in the climate of Cali- 
fornia is the almost total absence of thunder- 
storms. In the south of the state they are 
said to occur sometimes, but farther north 
they are unknown, and the rolling of the ar- 
tillery of heaven has never been felt in San 
Francisco. Slight shocks of earthquake are 
felt occasionally, as all along the Pacific 
shores, originating, no doubt, from the vol- 
canoes of the Sandwich Islands, some thou- 
sand miles from us; but these vibrations are 
very slight, and never create alarm or do the 
least damage. 
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“From the above description the reader 
will perceive that the climate is a very mod- 
erate one, requiring scarcely ever very light 
or very heavy clothing, and one might almost 
wear one suit of moderately thick texture, 


| say black cloth, from year’s end to year’s 


end. 


“The air of California is fresh and invigor- 
ating, having a most beneficial effect upon the 
blood and lungs. But its crystal clearness is 
most extraordinary, Looking from an eleya- 
tion upon a widely extended landscape, you 
are surprised at the distinctness of every ob- 
ject: the outlines of the thirty to fifty miles 
distant mountains are as sharply defined as 
by the finest cutting instrument, so that the 
appear much nearer than they 2 are, an 
every shade of color is distinct P| visible. 
Standing on Telegraph Hill in San Francisco, 

you have a most splendid view of the city 
itself, and of the large bay, with Oaklands 
some nine miles distant on the opposite 
shore, and although the large vessels in the 
harbor appear but small boats, you can yet 
plainly distinguish every rope and line in 
them, and almost fancy you can grasp the 
trees of distant Oaklands, so beautifully clear 
and transparent—almost painfully clear to 
the unaccustomed eye—is the atmosphere of 
California. 

“ The brilliancy of a are oy night is so 
great that common print can be easily read, 
and objects at a great distance be discerned 
with little difficulty. We have ourselves, 
from the top of a hill, seen distinctly the 
houses of a town some eight miles distant.” 

We should be sorry to endorse all the 
raptures of Mr. Seyd, who writes in the 
avowed character of an emigration agent for 
California: but we believe, from comparing 
other accounts, that he has but little over- 
rated the substantial merits of the climate. 
The drought of the summer, however, is 
trying to Europeans; and San Francisco it- 
self, situated in a funnel which collects the 
sea blasts and discharges them inland, seems 
by no means an attractive locality in this re- 
spect. “If the winter be not unusually wet’ 
—says Mrs. Farnham, who, however, has an 
especial grudge against the place,— 

“there is some delightful weather to be en- 
joyed. If it be, you are flooded, and the 
rainy season closes, to give place to what is 
miscalled summer: a season so cold, that 
ou require more clothing than you did in 

anuary; so damp with fog and mists, that 
you are penetrated to the very marrow; 80 
windy, that if you are abroad ir. the after- 





noon it is a continual struggle. Your eyes 
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are blinded, your teeth set on edge, and your 
whole person made so uncomfortable by the 
sand that has insinuated itself through your 
clothing, that you could not conceive it possi- 
ble to feel a sensation, short of a warm bath 
and suower by way of preliminaries. These, 
as water is very scarce (and, for the most 
part, very bad), it is as yet impossible to have 
in dwelling-houses ; ey we you give 
yourself up to a state of P ysical wretched- 
ness, your self-respect declines, and you go 
on from day to day, hoping more and more 
faintly, on each succeeding one, that your 
moral nature may withstand these trials of 
the material, but feeling, if you are possessed 
of ordinary sensibilities, lively apprehensions 
that your friends will have cause to deplore 


the issue.” (P. 78.) 


One invaluable characteristic of the climate 
deserves notice: “the absence of decompos- 
ing qualities is most remarkable.” Malaria, 
ague, low-fever, seem almost unknown, and 
a Chadwick would find himself as much out 
of place in California as a Mechi in the great 
Sahara. Well was it for San Francisco, dur- 
ing its gold fever, that other epidemics 
seemed to avoid it. The wretched emigrants, 
who died by thousands of sheer exhaustion, 
rather than diseases, lay unburied or half 


buried almost in the very streets. 


“Coffins and shrouds were luxuries which 
the dead needed not,” say the Annalists, 
“ and the living could not share Peo- 
ple could not be troubled to walk slowly and 
reverently half a mile, in those busy times, 
to inter a dead stranger. A shallow hole in 
the nearest open space served the purpose 
just as well as the grandest mausoleum 
would have done. In grading the streets, 
sinking wells, and digging the foundations of 
houses in after years, the bones of such as 
had been buried in this fashion were fre- 
quently brought to light.” 

No Nemesis, however, visited with pesti- 
lence this savage disregard of the last decent 
solemnities : the corpses were mummified by 
the process of nature as they lay. 

The better portions of California appear to 
be singularly adapted for almost all the agri- 
culture of temperate regions, by soil as well 
as climate. If indeed we may put. faith in 
our local authorities, every production of the 
earth, native and cultivated, from the cabbage 
to the pine tree, puts to shame the correspond- 
ing specimens of the worn-out East. But 
we cannot tell how much may be owing to 
that Cyclopean grandeur of description in 
which American fancy is apt to indulge. At 
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the “ State Agricultural Fair,” held at Sacra- 
mento, 1855, were exhibited, among other 
prodigies, a beet weighing 73 Ibs.: a carrot 
weighing 10lb. and three feet three inches in 
length : “there were fifty in the same bed of 
equal size:” a corn stalk measuring 21 feet 
9 inches in height: an apple measuring 15} 
inches each way! Whatever may be the real 
truth in the matter of beetroot and tomatas, 
there can be no reasonable doubt of the enor- 
mous dimensions which the forest trees reach 
in some localities. Generally speaking, Cali- 
fornia, except towards the north, appears to 
be by no means a thickly wooded country, 
especially when compared with the Atlantic 
seaboard of the United States. The sparse 
character of Mexican vegetation continues for 
many degrees northward. But some por- 
tions of the skirts of both the Sierras are 
clothed with forests of incomparable gran- 
deur: where different varieties of enormous 
pines, and that problematical monster, the 
“ Wellingtonia” of English nursery-garden- 
ers, grow and decay, generation after genera- 
tion, in solitudes as yet’: unbroken by Yankee 
lumberers. “On the rancho of Captain Gra- 
ham,” about five miles from the Mission near 
wiich Mrs. Farnham established herself, near 
the coast, some sixty miles south of San 
Francisco,— 


“isa tract of forest, in which the trees are 
of enormous size. On all sides of you rise 
immense boles, whose altitude is reckoned by 
hundreds of feet, and whose diameter is from 
ten to twelve, fourteen, and eighteen feet, at 
the height of aman. One known as the Big 
Tree, measures 300 feet, and nearly nineteen 
across at six feet from the ground. Yet peo- 
ple in looking for it not unfrequently pass it, 
so unnoticeable is it among its toweri 
neighbors. These trees are of a species 0 
cedar: the red wood of the-country, of which 
the lumber is. chiefly manufactured. 

The famous forest of “ Wellingtonia gigan- 
tea,” from whence the specimen of bark was 
derived which may still be seen, we think, at 
the Crystal Palace, is to be found, if we may 
believe Mr. Seyd, in the country of Calaveras, 
on the eastern Nevada, and nearly in the lat- 
itude of San Francisco. “The Father of the 
forest” a prostrate tree, of which the same 
authority gives us a lithograph sketch, “ mea 
sures fifty feet in diameter at the base, sup- 
posed height when standing above 500 feet!” 
that is, a good deal higher than St. Paul’s! 
But California is not contented with suprem- 
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acy in the vegetable worldalone. Her water- 
falls and precipices, we are informed, are on a 
scale equally superior to all similar wonders 
in the old world and the new.. In the Yoha- 
mite valley, Mariposa county, a river as large 
as the Thamesat Richmond ; takes a single 
leap of 2,100 feet perpendicular, the total 
height of the fall being 3,100! 

Such was the beautiful ‘region over which 
a few Spanish missionaries maintained for 
two centuries their somnolent, peaceful theoc- 
racy, before the advent of the American 
squatters, 


“Where was ever a people so steeped in 
contentment as that which was found here ? 
The labors of the devoted Jesuit missionaries 
had planted the cross beneath those lovely 
skies, long years before they came hither. 
The Indians, were already converted, to their 
hands, from lawless.enemies to useful and 

erfectly manageable servants. How they 
aunts: in the ease of their abundance! 
How they reposed on the generous soil whose 
redundant energies sprang to their coarse 
husbandry, with a profusion scarcely equalled 
in any other clime habitable by the white 
race! With what a pleasing but unlaborious 
joy we may imagine them hailing the safe 
arrivals of the trading vessels that visited 
their coast! Their herds multiplied without 
care, and their frijoles and grains, once 
sown, required no diurnal (annual) renewing. 
Crops sufficient for their plentiful subsistence, 
—and what wanted they more? came sponta- 
neously ; the first, second, and sometimes the 
third year, after the seed had been sown, 
Their horses were fleet, and so numerous, that 
it was no extravagance to destroy them when- 
ever caprice, pleasure, or convenience (and 
they rarely knew more earnest motives) dic- 
tated. Their greatest luxury was ease; am- 
bition was unknown to them as a people. 
They were born, they matured, and Xe , in 
an undisturbed round of animal. enjoyment.” 
(Mrs. Farnham, p 323.) 

It must, however, be added, that the chro- 
nic state of revolution in Mexico, and the 
fears of impending secularization, had ren- 
dered the fathers very careless in the manage- 
ment of their property, and brought their 
affairs into a state of dilapidation, long before 
the American irruption. Their highest pe- 
riod of prosperity seems to have been about 
1824; from that time their wealth and civili- 
zation appear to have declined; and there 
can be no doubt that the few industrious and 
energetic dwellers in this land of indolence 
heartily welcomed the arrival of the Anglo- 
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Saxon settlers who were so soon to “ improve 
them off the face of the earth.” 

The annals of Filibusterism, however, are 
among the meanest portions of history, nor 
can they be elevated into dignity by the col- 
oring of tawdry romance, in which our Amer- 
ican brethren are in the habit of dressing 
them up. We omit, therefore, all the details 
of the gradual annexation of California, with 
which the “Annals” furnish us; the “ pre- 
mature ” attempt of the gallant Commodore 
Jones in 1842, who hoisted the stars and 
stripes at Monterey in a time of profound 
peace, and had to haul them down and “ re- 
store the place to its former owners, with as 
handsome an apology as he could make for 
his extraordinary proceedings ;” the valorous 
deeds of Colonel John C. Fremont, since 
illustrious on a greater stage; or the “ bold, 
daring, and energetic measures adopted in 
1845, and prosecuted by Commodore Robert 
F. Stockton,” who is evidently the favorite 
hero of the Annalists, The private hostili- 
ties of these gentlemen against the Creole 
population became national acts, and they 
were themselves converted, not perhaps alto- 
gether to their own satisfaction, from bucca- 
neers into legitimate warriors, by the declar- 
ation of war between the United States and 
Mexico in 1846. Stockton, with three hun- 
dred sailors and matines on foot, daringly 
marched into the interior to attack the Mexi- 
can General, Castro, who had more than 
twice his number of mounted soldiers, and 
seven pieces of artillery, at the mission of 
Los Angeles. The general 
“ informed ‘the commodore by a courier, ‘ that 
if he marched upon the town he would find 
it the grave of his men.’ ‘Then,’ said the 
commodore, ‘tell the general to have the 
bells ready to toll in the morning at eight 
o’clock, as I shall be there at that time.’ 
He was there; but Castro in the meantime 
had broken up his camp, mounted with an 
armed band, and fled.” 

The authority of the Mexican Federation 
dissolved into thin air. California was an- 
nexed to the States as a territory; and after 
fighting through one desperate insurrection 
of the unhappy Creoles, who, as usual, 
plucked up a spirit when it was too late, the 
Americans consolidated their dominion by 
the peace of 1848, and the illegitimate title 
of the filibuster merged in the recognized 





right of the conqueror. 
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At the close of hostilities, California was 
supposed to contain from 12,000 to 15,000 
white inhabitants; Creoles; Yankees, “ runa- 
way seamen, and adventurers of all nations,” 
and not a few Mormons, the scattered fore- 
runners of the great westward migration of 
that community. 

At this period there stood on the site of 
the future city of San Francisco, near the 
mission of that name, a little Spanish village 
entitled “ Yerba Buena,” which had grown up 
close to the “ Golden Gate,” and at the best 
point of the bay for the establishment of a 
harbor. In 1836, one Jacob Primer Lesse 
established himself as a trader on this spot. 
Much altercation and bitterness of spirit en- 
sued between him and the Californian author- 
ities of the time, before he could obtain a lot 
“in the spot where the St. Francis Hotel 
was subsequently erected, at the corner of 
Clay and Dupont Streets.” Here he erected 
his house—the parent of the future city—and 
covered it in, with a prophetic foresight, on 
the 4th of July. Shortly afterwards he 
married a sister of General Vallejo, one of 
the few natives who had the sense and ener- 
gy to go shares with the speculating Ameri- 
cans who were appropriating the land; and 
“from this union, on the 15th of April, 1838, 
sprung their oldest child, Rosalie Lesse, 
being the first born in Yerba Buena.” This 
Eve of San Francisco must, therefore, if she 
still lives, have attained the patriarchal age of 
twenty. Her family, it seems, have since re- 
moved to Oregon. In 1847 the population 
of Yerba Buena amounted to about 450 
souls. In January that year, under the 
auspices of “ Washington A. Bartlett, chief 
magistrate,” (the town being then held by 
the Americans at war with Mexico), its name 
was changed by ordinance to San Francisco, 

By a singular coincidence, the discovery of 
gold, which was to transform this petty vil- 
lage in five years into one of the great marts 
of the world, took place in January 1848, 
just as the Americans were obtaining undis- 
puted possession, on the land of Captain Sut- 
ter, about sixty miles east of the now Sacra- 
mento city, on the south fork of the ‘ Rio de 
los Americanos.” One James W. Marshall, 
who had contracted with Sutter to build a 
saw mill, first discovered the glittering parti- 
cles in the mud of the brook on which he 
was at work. 


“All trembling with excitement, he hur- 
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vied to his employer, and told his story, 
Captain Sutter at first thought it was a fic- 
tion, and the teller only a mad fool. Indeed 
he confesses that he kept a sharp eye upon 
his loaded rifle, when he, whom he was 
tempted to consider a maniac, was disclosing 
his marvellous tale. However, his doubts 
were all at an end when Marshall tossed on 
the table before him an ounce or two of the 
shining dust. The two to keep the 
matter secret, and quietly share the golden 
harvest between them. But, as they after- 
wards searched more narrowly together, and 
gloated upon the rich deposits, their eager 
gestures and looks, and muttered, broken 
words, happened to be closely watched by a 
Mormon laborer employed about the neigh- 
borhood. He followed their movements, and 
speedily became as wise as themselves.” 
(Annals, p. 132.) 

Marshall, it appears, did not escape the 
ordinary lot of discoverers, including many & 
greater benefactor of his species than him- 
self. The author of the revelation which has 
added so many millions to the metallic wealth 
of the world, “wanders poor and homeless 
over the land,” say the Annalists. General 
Sutter, a Swiss by birth, a man of many 
jects, and the original ground landlord of 
Sacramento city, “ at present resides at Hock 
Farm, leading the happy, contented life of a 
tiller of the soil.” And so, in Mr. Carlyle’s 
phrase, the pair “ vanish from the tissue of 
our history,” and are lost in the dense mass 
of human figures, swarming into the path 
which they have opened. 

For now—in 1848—began that wonderful 
flood of immigration into the newly pro- 
claimed Eldorado, which, though followed, 
and in some degree surpassed, by similar 
events in Australia, remains on record as one 
of the most remarkable passages in the recent 
history of man. The phenomena of that 
wild epidemic are almost beyond the power 
of description. Whoever attempts it seems 
to stray, almost inevitably, into that superla- 
tive vein which our Transatlantic brethren are 
80 apt to use in portraying the vulgarest 0o- 
currences, that when they have to deal with 
a really heroic subject, they have no resourse 
but to pile up their magniloquence until it 
fairly falls over into the burlesque. 

“The circles of excitement grew wider and 
wider, and scarcely lost — as they 
spread farther distant. First the Mexicans 
from the nearest, and then those from the 
remotest provinces, flocked to California. 
The indolent, yet adventurous, half-wild pop- 
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ulation of Sonora passed in its many thou- 
sands from the south; while Oregon from 
the north sent its sturdy settlers in almost 
equal numbers. The Sandwich Islands fol- 
lowed, with their strange motley of white 
and colored races. Peru and Chili then hur- 
ried, an innumerable crowd, as fast as ships 
could be obtained to carry them to the land 
of gold. Before long Chima’ sent forward 
her thousands of thrifty, wandering children, 
feeble, indeed, both in body and mind, but 

rsevering; and, from their union into la- 

ring companies, capable of great feats. 
Australia likewise contributed her proportion 
of clever rascals, and, perhaps, as many clever 
adventurers who had not been. convicted 
felons.. The United States, which at all times 
contain a vast roving and excitable popula- 
tion, next were affected to. their very centres ; 
and armies, to use a moderate term, were 
organised instantly to proceed to Californie 
and share in the golden spoil. The year 
1848 was lost for the land passage, but by 
the early summer of 1849, great and numer- 
ous caravans were in full march, by various 
routes, across the Rocky Mountains. Many 
hardships were endured te these immigrants, 
and numbers died on the road. But. their 
unburied bodies and bleaching skeletons were 
unheeded by the succeeding throng, or onl 

inted out to the weary yet restless travel- 
- the path where others had gone before, 
and which, perhaps, the new comers should 
only avoid, On--on—to the land of gold! 
Round Cape Horn, fleets were bearing addi- 
tional thousands; while through Mexico to 
all her eastern ports, and especially across 
the Isthmus of Panama, still other thousands 
were hurrying by new ships on the Pacific, 
to the “Golden Gate.” Tater in the year, 
and somewhat diminished in intensity, the ex- 
citement produced in Europe similar results, 
Many of the young, strong, and adventurous, 
the idle, dissipated, reckless, sanguine youths 
of Great Britain, France, and Germany, 
broke through the ties of home, friends, and 
country, and perhaps of civilization itself, and 
embarked for California, to seize fortune in a 
bound, and with one eager clutch, or to 
perish in the attempt, These astonishing cir- 
cumstances soon gathered a population of a 
quarter of a million of the wildest, bravest, 
most intelligent, yet most reckless, and per- 
haps dangerous beings ever before collected 
into one small district of country.—(Annals, 
pp. 133, 134.) ' 


Our present concern is with the civil ‘his- 
tory of California, and not with the statistics 
of her gold-fields: we will therefore only 
recapitulate very briefly the results. of the 
tables published by Mr. ,Newmarch in the 
concluding volume of “ Tooke’s History of 
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Prices.” ‘The produce of gold in California 
rose in 1851 to nine millions sterling, in 1852 
to: thirteen millions: since which time the 
increase has been slow, the total in 1856 
having been £15,400,000. Altogether, Cali- 
fornia has added to the metallic cireulation 
of the world about one hundred millions. 
‘How far the improvements which are going 
on in the process of “ quarts crushing” may 
tend to counteract the evident decrease in 
the available surface deposits—never so rich 
as those of Australia—remains as yet un- 
proved ; but we believe that some half-dozen 
English companies have perished, or are in 
proeess of decent interment, under the Wind- 
ing-up Act, from the prosecution of this line 
of enterprise, in which American speculators 
on the spot are said still to make very ade- 
quate profits. 

We must not omit to mention, that the 
more recent discovery of great wealth in that 
rarest. and most retiring of the precious 
products of the earth, quicksilver, bids. fair 
to secure to California a more permanent 
source of prosperity than her gold-fields 
themselves. These mines have already cheap- 
ened quicksilver, and thereby stimulated 
the silver-producing industry of Mexico and 
South America, to such an extent, as to 
render improbable the prognostications of 
the relative change in value of gold and sil- 
ver so generally indulged in of late years, 

The available auriferous districts have been 
hitherto exclusively confined to the basin, of 
the Sacramento River, of which San Francisco 
commands the natural outlet. All the mar- 
itime trade of those regions is therefore con- 
centrated in that single spot. At the close 
of 1849 it numbered 20,000 inhabitants, In 
1853, nearly 50,000 including 5000 Germans, 
5000 French, 3000 Spanish Americans (pop- 
ularly termed “ Greasers ”),and 3000 Chinese. 
Since that time the increase has been slow. 

How unparalleled an aspect did this mar- 
vellous place present during those four years, 
into which the ordinary events of a century 
were crowded! A great city was raised from | 
its foundations, and whole quarters of it four 
times rebuilt, after destruction by the “ great 
fires ;” its institutions organised, its munici- 
pal requirements provided for, a mass of la- 
bor, both physical and mental, bestowed on 
its erection equal. to what may be expended 
in many centuries in perpetuating the som- 





nolent existence of.some Italian or German 
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city of old renown; and all this amidst the 
excitement of the neighboring gold-fields, 
continually exhausting and continually re- 
newing the settled population, and with a 
range of prices for the commonest articles of 
life and industry, which alone would seem 
enough to have rendered the employment of 
such continuous labor impossible. 

Every week despatched its thousands to 
the diggings, and saw its hundreds of suc- 
cessful adventurers return to dissipate their 
earnings in the wild enjoyment of that lux- 
ury which had established itself, the clinging 
parasite of wealth, in the streets of the infant 
metropolis. The harbor was crowded with 
masts, but the “ships, sailorless, lay rotting 
on the sea ;” their crews were at the diggings, 
and the return of a vessel mattered little to 
any one but the owners, for California had 
nothing to send in exchange for freights of 
bulky merchandise, except a few ounces of 
precious dust. The perplexity of employers 
of domestic services or labor was ludicrous; 
but the pertinacity with which they struggled 
through their difficulties, was heroic. 


“ When subsequently immigrants began to 
arrive in numerous bands, any amount of la- 
bor could be obtained, provided always a 
most unusually high price was paid for it. 
Returned diggers, and those who cautiously 
had never went [ Anglicé, gone] to the mines, 
were then also glad enough to work for rates 
varying from twelve to thirty dollars a-day, 
at which terms most capitalists were ‘some- 
what afraid to commence any heavy under- 
taking. The hesitation was only for an in- 
stant; soon all the labor that could possibly 
be procured was in ample request at what- 
evcr rates were demanded. \The population 
of a great State was suddenly flocking in on 
them, and no preparations had hitherto been 
made for its reception. Building lots had to 
be surveyed, and streets graded and planked, 
hills levelled, hollows, lagoons, and the bay 
itself piled, capped, filled up, and pianked ; 
lumber, bricks, and all other building mate- 
rials provided at most. extraordinary high 
prices. Houses built, finished, and furnished ; 
great warehouses and stores erected ; wharves 
run far out into the sea; numberless tons of 
goods removed from shipboard, and delivered 
and shipped anew everywhere; and ten thou- 
sand other things had all to be done without 
 moment’s unnecessary delay. Long before 
these things were completed, the sand hills 
and barren ground around the town were 
overspread with a multitude of canvas, blan- 
ket, and bough-covered tents. The bay was 
alive with shipping and small craft carrying 
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passengers and goods backwards and for- 
wards; the unplanked, ungraded, unformed 
streets—at one time moving heaps of dry 
sand and dust, at another miry abysses, whose 
treacherous depths sucked in horse and dray 
(and occasiona!!v man himeelf ), were crowded 
with human bei:.z8 from every corner of the 
universe, and of every tongue; all excited 
and busy, plotting, speaking, working, buy- 
ing and calling town lots, shiploads of every 
kind of assorted merchandise, the ships them- 
selves if they could, though that was not 
often, gold-dust in hundredweights, ranchos 
ae leagues in extent, with their tho sands 
of cattle, allotments in hundreds of contem- 
lated towns, already prettily designed and 
aid out,—on tac Ala in short, speculat- 
ing and gambling in every branch of mod- 
ern commerce, and in many strange things 
peculiar to the time and the place. And 
everybody made money, and was suddenly 
growing rich. 

“The loud voices of the eager seller and 
as eager buyer, the laugh of reckless joy, the 
bold accents of successful speculation, the 
stir and hum of active hurried labor, as man 
and brute, horse and bullock, and their guides, 
struggled and managed through heaps of 
loose rubbish, over hills of sand, and amo 
deceiving deep mud pools and swamps, fill 
the amazed newly-arrived immigrant with an 
almost appalling sense of the exuberant life, 
energy, and enterprise of the place. He 
breathed quick and faintly, his limbs grew 
weak as water, and his heart sunk within 
him as he thought of the dreadful conflict, 
when he approached and mingled among 
that confused and terrible business battle. 

“ Gambling saloons, glittering like fairy 

alaces, like them suddenly, sprung into ex- 
istence, studding nearly all sides of the Plaza, 
and every street in its neighborhood. As if 
intoxicating drinks from the well plenished 
and splendid bar they each contained were 
insufficient to gild the scene, music added its 
loudest if not its sweetest charms, and all 
was mad, feverish mirth, where fortunes were 
lost and won upon the green cloth in the 
twinkling of an eye. All classes gambled in 
those days, from the starch white-neckclothed 
professor of religion to the veriest black ras- 
cal that earned a dollar by blackening mas- 
sa’s boots. Nobody had leisure to think even 
a moment of his occupation, and how it was 
viewed in Christian lands. The heated brain 
was never allowed to get cool, while a bit of 
coin or dust was left. These saloons, there- 
fore, were crowded night and day by impa- 
tient travellers, who never could satiat- them- 
selves with excitement, nor get rid too soon 
of their golden heaps. 

“The world perhaps has never before seen 
such a spectacle, and probably nothing of the 
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kind will be witnessed for generations to 
come. Happy the man who can tell of those 
things which he-saw, and perhaps himself did, 
at San Francisco at that time. He shall be 
an oracle to admiring neighbors. A city of 
twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants impro- 
vised. The people nearly all adult males, 
strong in person, clever, bold, sanguine, rest- 
less, and reckless.” (Annals, pp. 215-7.) 

“ The people nearly all adult males.” All 
the features of vice, and squalor, and brutali- 
ty which these few words indicate, can never 
be adequately portrayed, and from much 
which our annalists have not hesitated to place 
on record, ‘the pen of the transcriber shrinks. 
The few miserable women who were attracted 
to San Francisco by the demand of the gam- 
bling houses and other places of resort, where 
the mad profusion of the diggings found a 
vent, were drawn from Mexico, from the half- 
breeds of the interior, the “ Kanakas ” of the 
Sandwich Islands; many were Chinese, the 
most degraded of all; and not a few of the 
higher order of female adventurers from more 
civilized regions. One of our annalists’ clever 


woodcut illustrations, headed “ San Francisco 
Beauties, the Celestial, the Senora, and the 


Madame,” as they might have been seen, in 
1853, perambulating the streets in common, 
is enough to grieve the heart of the reader 
when he thinks of the world of utter and 
hopeless wretchedness concealed beneath the 
dashing exteriors, thus strangely brought into 
contact. The mere sight of an attractive 
woman—the mere sound of her voice—were 
pleasures in those days, for which the reckless 
miner was ready to squander a portion of his 
hoard. “ Men were frequently willing to pay 
largely for the slight privilege of addressing 
gne in the way of business.” At eating- 
houses, saloons, and especially gambling 
houses, the proprietors accordingly found that 
to engage a passable “ demoiselle du comp- 
toir” was an investment profitable beyond 
measure; and more than one saloon girl 
speedily became a millionaire on her own ac- 
count, either through marriage or successful 
speculation. 

It was the result of profound meditation on 
this unsatisfactory state of things which in- 
duced our fair authoress, Eliza J. Farnham, 
to undertake that voyage to California, of 
which the entertaining little volume before us 
contains the account. Her “ explanatory 
freface” seems indeed, to us, to need a great 
deal more explanation. As far as we can make 
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out, she must be the widow of our old friend 
Thomas J. Farnham, Esquire, whose travels 
in the “ great Western Prairies” we reviewed 
in the year 1843. But from the circumstance 
that her call to visit California apparently took 
place on the death of that worthy person at 
San Francisco, in September, 1848, and from 
sundry allusions to cruel misconceptions, and 
to slanders heaped upon her “in her official 
as well as private character ;” allusions to 
events of which we are compelled to confess 
our entire ignorance—we infer that she is a 
“ femme incomprise,” one of the “ struggling 
advocates,” as.she terms them, “ of woman’s 
rights.” Be this how it may, she determined, 
it seems, to make the private occasion which 
called her to California of general use to the 
world, She issued a circular at New York, 
in which she set forth that “ among the many 
privations and deteriorating influences to 
which the thousands who are flocking thither 
will be subject, one of the greatest is the ab- 
sence of woman, with all her kiridly cares and 
powers, so peculiarly conservative to man un- 
der such circumstances.” She proposed, ac- 
cordingly, to go out at the head of a company 
of women,—one hundred, or one hundred and 
thirty, being enough in her opinion to make 
the speculation of chartering a vessel a safe 
one,—consisting of persons “ not under twen- 
ty-five years of age, who shall bring from their 
clergyman, or some authority of the town 
where they reside, satisfactory testimonials of 
character, capacity, &c., and who can contrib- 
ute the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars.” 
The stern morality which resolved to inflict 
on the sighing Californians none but “ persons 
above twenty-five years of age,” deserves par- 
ticular admiration. That due care might be 
taken of this convoy of strong-minded, mid- 
dle-aged spinsters, she farther proposed “ that 
the party should include six or eight respecta- 
ble married men and their families.” We re- 
gret to say, thst this project, though formally 
approved of by some dozen distinguished per- 
sons of the State of New York, including the 
respectable name of Catherine Sedgwick, and . 
the celebrated one of the Hon. H. Greely,— 
proved abortive. Whether the necessity im- 
posed on the candidate of declaring herself 
above twenty-five had anything to do with this 
result, we'cannot say. But only three ladies 
could be procured on these terms, to rain their 
“ conservative influences ” on the bachelors of 





San Francisco. Two of these, the reader will 
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be charmed to hear, “ have returned with the 
means of living comfortably the rest. of their 
days, and with unstained reputations ;” the 
third was an inmate of Mrs. Farnham’s fami- 
ly when she wrote. 

We must not, however, part with this lady 
in the spirit of sarcasm. Whatever be the 
merit of her speculations on the subject of 
woman’s rights, she set about farming, as soon 
as she reached California, with the hearty en- 
energy of a vigorous brain and body, and with 
true American helpfulness and resource. Her 
narrative is singularly cheerful and inspiriting, 
as well as full of valuable information : and it 
is with regret that we learn from the close of 
it that her own hopes of successful industry 
were crushed, through the dishonesty of an 
agent in San Francisco, which reduced her to 
ruin. 

That San Francisco, and the State of which 
it forms the capital, should have lived through 
this early period of anarchy, and assumed 
the form of tolerably regular communities, is 
commonly made a ground for encomium on 
the self-sufficing and self-forming character of 
the American race. And to a certain extent 
the praise is well merited. Our cousins do 
certainly show a wonderful aptitude for “ get- 
ting on” under difficulties—for constructing 
a temporary machine, which shall do the 
day’s work roughly, but successfully, in the 
absence of an organised polity. But it is 
not the less true—and the Annals of San 
Francisco, compiled by three most. patriotic 
chroniclers, are here to testify it—that, of 
late years, they have lamentably failed in 
their attempts to organise the political system 
itself on a rational and-solid basis. Democ- 
racy pushed to the extreme, as we now see it, 
seems to have two cravings which are never 
satisfied,—the one, for the incessant excite- 
ment of elections to all offices—the other, for 
assiduously disobeying, insulting, and vilifying 
the authorities which its own elections have 
established. " 

California became a Territory, as we have 
seen, in 1848, a State before the end of 1849. 
In the interval, the government was of course 
administered, aecording to the Constitution of 
the Union, by the authorities of the General 
Government; but Governor Riley and his 
subordinates appear to have refrained dis- 
creetly from taking any part in affairs; in- 
deed, it has been whispered that, finding it 
impossible to keep an official staff together, 
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His Honor took a turn at the diggings hii 
self during a portion of his magistracy. But 
as soon as the State acquired fulness of rights, 
her local Constitution came into complete 
action. Every officer, executive and judicial 
alike, is eligible by the people, for a longer or 
shorter term of office, from the Governor 
down to the Comptroller, Treasurer, and Sur- 
veyor-General, and from the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court down to the District At- 
torneys and Coroners; and the system of 
rotation is so ingeniously contrived as to 
afford the citizens the pleasurable irritation of 
elections going on at all times and in all 
corners of the State. Moreover, the Muni- 
cipal Elections of San Francisco have been 
from the beginning matters of still greater 
interest and importance, and more organised 
corruption, than those of the State offices 
themselves. We need not particularise the 
results, Those familiar with the workings of 
such institutions might easily foresee them: 
those who judge by the effects, may find these 
latter amply detailed in every account of Calt- 
fornian affairs. 


“ Most persons thought the troubled da 
were past,” says Mrs, Farnham, (after the 
achievements of the Vigilance Committee of 
1851, of which more presently,) “ and indeed 
for some time there appeared no reason to 
apprehend a return of them. But one bad 
and alarming feature was always observable, 
—the election of the worst men to office. I 
know it may be said that this is true of other 
States, as well as of California, and it is paim 
ful to have to confess it. But there is a 
broad distinction between such results in the ' 
older States and in this—a distinction which 
has two phases: one, viz., that such choices 
were much more dangerous there than else- 
where, because men in office were practically 
unchecked in their deeds. . . . Notwithstand- 
ing the enormous malfeasances known to have 
been committed, notwithstanding that the 
State is disgraced by a catalogue of official 
abuses and crimes, at which every good citizen 
stands aghast when they are recounted to 
him, there is not yet recorded one sentence of 

unishment upon an official offender. 

ut there was another, and, if possible, worse 
side to this political fact. This was, the posi- 
tive and notorious foulness of the characters 


often chosen to fill public stations. It is often 
said of the candidates in our popular elections 
in other States, that we lose sight of fitness 


in choosing them, and it is too often true: 
but in California it has been freqnently seen 
that gross, positive, disgraceful unfitness was 





the surest means of success... .. There 
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seemed often a systematic, deliberate choos- 
ing of the worst material offered: which is 
ever a fatal omen for the accomplishment of 
right work. . . . Our supreme Judges and 
Members of Congress are fair indices, on 
those high elevations, visible to the whole 
country of what is continually happening on 
the lower places of public life. Be the station 
high or humble, the incumbent is infinitely 
more likely to disgrace than honor it.” (Mrs. 
Farnham, p. 464.) 

These evils are aggravated, no doubt, by 
the disgraceful tampering with the ballot-box 
which seems to have been constantly prac- 
tised ; but they really originated in the poli- 
tical recklessness of the great majority of the 
electors. Had they extended to the choice 
of legislators only, or even of executive officers, 
the mischief would have been comparatively 
trifling. The public press, which, whatever 
its tendency in other communities, partakes 
in extreme democratic societies, from the very 
necessity of the case, of a conservative char- 
acter, helps to keep in some kind of order 
the very worst specimens of elective function- 
aries of these classes. They are despised— 
and this alone is a public evil—but the extent 
of their power of mischief is comparatively 
small. But when corruption reaches the 
seats of judgment, and makes them its per- 
manent abiding-place, the prospects of the 
community are dark indeed. If we may be- 
lieve the representations before us—all by 
American writers—California possesses not 
one single tribunal, scarcely a single judge, 
whose character commands the slightest 
amount of respect. Against this evil public 
opinion is as powerless as any external au- 
thority. In the Union, as in England, all the 
regular and all the irregular machinery of 
government—legislative, executive, and the 
press itself{—do but result in putting “ twelve 
men into a box;” and if these twelve men 
are habitually under corrupt or incapable 
guidance, there remains behind no power 
capable of controlling the evil, save one alone 
—the Law Martial of King Mob, popularly 
termed Lynch law. 

The only judge who is reported to have 
commanded respect in California was His 
Honor William B. Almond; and he was ap- 
pointed by the federal governor before the 
State was formed, not elected by the people. 
His Honor, at whose expense many good 
stories were told, “ had a sovereign contempt,” 


say the Annalists, “ for Buncombe speeches, | 
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legal technicalities, learned opinions, and _tri- 
umphantly citel precedents. He was a man 
of quick discernment and clear judgment; 
and, his opinion once formed—and that some- 
times occurred before even the first witness 
was fully heard—his decision was made.” 
His greatest efforts were directed towards 
discountenancing the impositions practised on 
mankind by merchant skippers, against which 
he set his face like a flint, insomuch that at 
length “ Judge Almond’s court became such 
a terror to merchants and captains of ships, 
that they would sooner compromise, even to 
a sacrifice, a disputed point with a sailor or 
passenger, than submit the case to the judg- 
ment of His Honor.” Judge Almond’s man- 
tle, we fear, has not fallen on his elective 
successors. The following is Mrs. Farnham’s 
account of a few of those with whom her ill 
fortune made her personally acquainted : 


“One of the county judges, though well 
ualified for his place in point of station, 
ability, and cultivation, was a drunkard and 
debauchee: his manner of life, during the 
whole of his official term, was an insult to 
every good and self-respecting person in the 
community. By the time his term ex- 
pired, those who had helped to place him in 
office were heartily tired, and demanded a 
change of some sort. They got it. His suc- 
cessor is, I believe, an fneet man. He 
would not take a bribe, I think, nor disgrace 
himself or his family by any immoral act ; 
but in a written opinion, which he rashly ven- 
tured on giving, in a case which was brought 
before him on appeal, he says, after giving 
the title of the cause, in characters which no 
keenness in the art of deciphering has ever 
rendered truly ; ‘The coaret ered in adgour- 
ing the caws on motion of the constable, and 
afterwards trying the caws. It is tharefore 
ordered that the gudgement be reverst and a 
new trial ordered!’” (P. 470.) 


“Tt was his three daughters that elected 
him,” said a citizen, speaking of another 
judge, to a friend of Mrs. Farnham. The 
questioner looked surprised, perhaps incredu- 
lous. “It is true,” he reiterated; “you can 
see for yourself. There area great many 
single men in the country, and the Judge’s 
daughters are fine girls, though they are ig- 
norant. I am a single man myself, and I 
voted for him, though I never expect one of 
them to marry me, and should certainly have 
voted for the other man if his daughters had 
been out of the question.” 

That euch judges should even ostentatiously 
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sympathise with the public, when public feel- 
ing happens to be against the law, is matter 
of course. Judge Hoffman, trying Colonel 
H. P. Watkins, an eminent filibuster, in 1854 
thus expressed himself: 

“From my heart I sympathize with the 
accused : but I am sworn to the execution of 
the law, and must discharge my duty, what- 
ever my sympathies may be. fe admire 
the spirited men who have gone forth on 
these expeditions, to upbuild, as they claim, 
the broken altars, and rekindle the extin- 

uished fires of liberty in Mexico or Lower 

alifornia. It may be that they are not ad- 
venturers, gone forth to build up for them- 
selves a cheap fortune in another land. But 
even were my opinion of their purposes such, 
and their objects as glowing and honorable 
as depicted by counsel, still, sitting as a 
Judge, I shoul ogee only the single ques- 
tion, ‘ Has the law been violated ?’” 

The evidence was so clear, that the jury 
had “no help but to convict the accused,” 
who was sentenced (as was likewise his asso- 
ciate Major Emery) to a fine of 1500 dollars. 
The parties afterwards professed their inabil- 
ity to pay the fines. While we write, it 
seems a doubtful question in law, or in fact, 
whether they can be compelled either to pay 
them or to be imprisoned till they do so, and 
it is probable that neither Colonel Watkins 
nor Major Emery will be much troubled in 
the matter: “Thus” (add our Annalists) 
“are matters managed in California,” 

These were trifles ; but when outrage and 
fraud rioted unpunished throughout the Re- 
public ; when the courts of justice, instead of 
being the terror of criminals, had become 
their protection and refuge;” matters grew 
serious, and the community began to bestir 
itself, in mere self-defence, against the mon- 
strous evils which itself had created, and was 
still creating, at every successive election. 

Another cause which seems to have con- 
tributed largely to the unpopularity of the 
courts, was the excessive insecurity of landed 
titles which prevailed, and seems still to pre- 
vail, throughout California. This is in great 
measure owing to the confused rules and 
boundaries of property prevailing among the 
Spanish Creoles, from whom the original 
Yankee purchasers derived their rights. But 
it has been enormously aggravated by the in- 
capacity, or worse, of the tribunals. If the 
reader wishes for an example of the manner 
in which courts of law may play into the 
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hands of smart speculators, he may find 
abundant instances in the history of Califor- 
nia. The case of the famous “ Peter Smith 
titles” will furnish one easy of comprehen- 
sion. Dr. Peter Smith, in 1850, contracted 
with the city of San Francisco to take care of 
its “ indigent sick,” at four dollars a head per 
day! The doctor performed his side of the 
contract faithfully; not so the city, which, 
having little ready cash, mostly paid him in 
scrip bearing a monthly interest of three per 
cent. In 1851 an Act was passed to convert 
this floating scrip into stock; but certain 
creditors, of whom Peter Smith was the 
principal, not liking the terms of conversion, 
went to law with the city, recovered judg- 
ment, and the doctor took in execution “ the 
various wharves belonging to the corporation 
as also the old city ha.l lot, and the city hos- 
pital and buildings.” Meanwhile, the same 
property had been, as was thought, securely 
vested in Commissioners under the Conver- 
sion Act above mentioned. The Commis- 
sioners “ made both public and private state- 
ments in the strongest terms, to the effect 
that any sales which might take place under 
the Smith judgment would be illegal, and 
not of the smallest value.” The result 0? 
course was, that the property taken in execu- 
tion was sold by the sheriff at nearly nominal 
prices. Again and again, therefore, Smith 
sued out alias executions, until almost the 
whole city property, valued at many millions 
of dollars, was sold in the same illusory 
manner to satisfy a debt of 20,000. “At 
first the general public were inclined to treat 
the whole proceedings as a farce, though a 
somewhat expensive one to the purchasers at 
the sheriff's repeated sales.” But rit bien qui 
rit le dernier. To the astonishment of man- 
kind, the Supreme Court decided “that the 


'| sales of the wharves, and certain other portions 


of the city property, were legal!” The mu- 
nicipality was beggared. The citizens were 
taxed to supply the deficiency. The “ nomi- 
nal purchasers” realized enormous fortunes 
—and the tribunal ? 

“Tt may not be easy,” say our discreet An- 
nalists, “to discover and brand the ty 
persons, and people may entertain different 
suspicions as to their names and special con- 
cern in the grand game of spoilation. Let 
every one, therefore, keep his own thoughts 
on the business One thing seems 
certain ; the ‘manifest destiny’ of San Fran- 
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cisco is to be Fer ey at all hands, and to 
yield easy and quickly won fortunes to her 
‘prominent citizens.’” - 

. Desperate cases require heroic remedies, 
and the disorders of the Californian bench 
have had the result of producing, perhaps, 
the most remarkable and systematic applica- 
tions of Lynch Law to the body politic, which 
have taken place since the old German Vehm- 
gericht became obsolete, 

In 1849 the citizens of San Francisco had 
improvised a police of their own, to put down 
an association. of disturbers of the public 
peace called the “Hounds,” distinguished 
particularly by their outrages on the wretch- 
ed women who then frequented the streets, 
This was succeeded in 1851, by the famous 
“Vigilance Committee.” The state of San- 
Francisco in that year was peculiarly fright- 
ful; and “the law, whose supposed majesty 
is so awful in other countries, was only a 
matter of ridicule.” Incendiary fires—the 
most disorganizing to society of all calamities 
from the terrible suspicions they excite—be- 
gan to be more than ever the subject of 
nightly dread. “It was at this fearful time 
that the Vigilance Committee was organ- 
ized.” A number of leading citizens bound 
themselves by a written constitution for the 
protection of life and property. A room was 
selected, at which one or more members of 
the Committee were to be in constant attend- 
ance, at all hours of the day or night, to re- 
ceive reports of acts of violence. If, in the 
judgment of the attending member, the case 
was clear enough for action, he was to sum- 
mon the Committee by “two strokes on a 
bell, to be repeated with a pause of one 
minute between each alarm.” 

A few days after its appointment, the Com- 
mittee seized, tried, and condemned to death, 
a “Sydney Cove,” of the name of Jenkins, 
for stealing a safe. The city authorities were 
“civilly desired to stand back ” while the cul- 
prit was hanged, by a rope thrown over a 
projecting beam in the Plaza. A coroner’s 
verdict found that he “ died by strangulation, 
at the hands of, and in pursuance of a pre- 
concerted action on the part of, an associa- 
tion of citizens styling themselves a Commit- 
tee of Vigilance,” of whom it proceeded to 
name a certain number. The entire Com- 
mittee, including “ some of the richest, most 
influential, orderly, and respectable citizens,” 
Immediately assumed, with impunity, the pub- 
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lic responsibility of the act, and proceeded to 
execute their summary jurisdiction in other 
cases, This first serious collision with the so- 
called authorities was in the case of Whitta- 
ker and Mackenzie, whom they had found 
guilty of various acts of burglary, robbery, 
and arson, and sentenced to death. The 
Governor of the State now interfered. The 
sheriff, “ holding a warrant of habeas cor- 
pus,” proceeded to the Committee-room, and 
rescued the condemned wretches. The Com- 
mittee were soon summoned by the ominous 
alarm “on the monumental engine bell.” 
They broke into the goal—the slight defence 
of the goalers and guards was of no avail. 
Mackenzie and Whittaker were seized again, 
and duly suspended from the windows of the 
Committee-room, “ the loose ends of the hal- 
ters being taken within the building itself, 
and forcibly held by members of the Com- 
mittee.” The coroner’s inquest was held as 
usual, and, as usual, no steps were taken on 
it by the frightened “ authorities.” Branch 
Vigilance Committees were formed all over 
the State. Unknown numbers of malefactors 
were hanged,* flogged, or branded, or served 
with a polite notice to quit the State; and 
“the land had rest for five years.” 

But by 1856, the work had to be begun 
afresh. This time the re-organised Vigilance 
Committee had not merely to put down crim- 
inal outrages, but to do battle with the gross 
political corruption which was supposed to 
engender and encourage them. 


“ Whereas,” says their constitution, “ it has 
become apparent to the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, that there is no security for life and 
property, either under the regulations of 
society as it at present exists, or under the 
laws as now administered; and that by the 
association together of bad characters, our 
ballot-boxes have been stolen, and others 
substituted, or stuffed with votes that were 
not polled, and thereby our elections nullified, 
our dearest rights violated, and no other 
method left by which the will of the people 
can be manifested : therefore” 


the old Committee of Public Safety was re- 


* One. of these improvised executions was wit- 
nessed by a friend of Mrs. Farnham. “Not 
knowing any one, and wishing to have the crimi- 
nal pointed out to him, he inquired of a person 
whe was standing a little apart, which was the 
man they were to hang; to which he replied 
without the slightest change of countenance, “f 
believe it’s me, sir!’ Half-an hour ‘after, he was 
suspended from the bough of a tree, and the little 
community dispersed without the smallest demon- 
stration.” (P. 317.) 
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newed, with greater solemnity than before. 
This time, however, the “authorities” inter- 
fered in earnest. David Terry, Judge of the 
Supreme Court, issued a habeas corpus in the 
case of one Milligan, a prisoner for robbery 
and election fraud in the Committee’s rooms. 
And the governor proclaimed San Francisco 
in a state of insurrection, and proceeded to 
raise men on the side of “law and order ;” 
low people all, we are told; nicknamed “ law 
and murder-men” by the friends of the Com- 
mittee; and oddly designated by Mr. Seyd as 
“a gang of meddling politicians, jesuits, 
demagogues, and ballot-box stuffers.” The 
Committee, representing, it should seem, the 
conservative interest, pursued the even tenor 
of its way, in utter disregard of such feeble 
assailants. “Embodied in the principles of 
republican government,” they declared, “ are 
the truths that the majority should rule; and 
when corrupt officials, who have fraudulently 
seized the reins of authority, designedly 
thwart the execution of the laws, and avert 
punishment from the notoriously guilty, the 
power they usurp reverts back to the people 
from whom it was wrested.” Up to the 20th 
of June they had disposed of twenty-six per- 
sons, of whom three were dead (hanged ?), 
and the remainder banished : ” . ‘declared 
guilty of “being notoriously bad characters 
and dangerous persons, disturbers of the 
peace, and violators of the purity and in- 
tegrity of the ballot-box.” Notices to this 
effect were served on every person sentenced 
to banishment, sealed with an Eye, the sym- 
bol of the Committee. At last a “ difficulty ” 
took place,-in which Judge Terry stabbed one 
Hopkins, a member of the Committee’s 
police. In a few minutes between three and 
four thousand citizens were in arms; the 
partisans of “Law and Murder” were be- 
sieged and disarmed: Judge Terry clapt into 
prison, but afterwards liberated contemptu- 
ously. The triumph of the Committe was 
complete. Having thoroughly purged the 
community, it surrendered its power; and so 
ended, for the time, a revolution which, in 
the opinion of Mrs. Farnham, has furnished, 
both in its progress and completion, the 
grandest and most satisfactory testimony to 
che capacity of the Americans for self-gov- 
ernment.” 

These, however, (so philosophers of the 
sanguine class will assure us) are but passing 
ciouds, obscuring slightly the magnificent 
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prospect of Californian advance : the substan- 
tial truth to be noticed is, that amidst politi- 
cal institutions rotting prematurely under 
general contempt, and a people determined 
to be bound by no laws or legislature, even 
of their own creation, the great work of 
colonisation and improvement goes on as 
prosperously as it could have done under the 
most perfect of Utopias. How far the physi- 
cal well-being of mgn may be admitted to 
counterbalance moral and political corruption, 
we will not now inquire. We fear there is a 
readier- answer. California, with all her 
present advantages, and certain as she is of 
ultimate prosperity, is nevertheless by no 
means “ progressing” in the ratio which was 
at first expected, and to which she is in truth 
entitled. Do what she will, she cannot 
attract immigration to her shores, now that 
the gold-fever has for the present ‘passed 
away. She does not afford a field of labor 
attractive to the civilized and orderly portion 
of mankind. The first check to her astonish- 
ing career was given in 1851, when the dis- 
covery of gold in Australia carried off at once 
a considerable part of her restless mining 
population. Many of them no doubt re- 
turned, disheartened by their ill success in a 
region where, though the deposits are some- 
what richer than in California, the labor of 
extraction is said to be somewhat greater; 
others, as our Annalists have the audacity to 
declare, “ disgusted with the moral contamin 
ation of working beside the convicts of Van 
Diemen’s Land and New South Wales.” 
Still, the drain westward on the whole con- 
tinued, and has constituted ever since a seri- 
ous drawback. 

California, at the close of 1853, contained 
about 350,000 inhabitants, of whom about 
one-fifth were females. In the last three 
years, according to Mr. Seyd, she has received 
“scarcely any addition to her population.” 
The stream of emigration seems, for the 
present, to have been effectually diverted 
across the Pacific. Mr. Seyd’s book is written 
expressly for the purpose of restoring it to 
his own State; and in a region where, as he 
tells us, “ Many a maid-of-all-work, or scul- 
lery-maid, receives as high a salary as a judge 
in Germany; many a negro gets as much a8 
@ major or colonel in the Prussian service; 
and errand boys of ten years of age earn 
more than double the pay of an European 
lieutenant of the line,” this should seem no 
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such difficult task: nevertheless the fact is 
otherwise; even to the roughest class of im- 
migrants there are some general wants be- 
yond those of mere nature; and they, too, 
have a sense that security, order, and civiliza- 
tion are not objects of entire indifference. 
Social improvement has, we believe, begun ; 
but years must elapse before California re- 
deems her character from the memories of 
stuffed ballot-boxes, Vigilance Committees, 
and respectable citizens pulling at one end of 
a rope which was strangling some wretched 
being, murdered under the hap-hazard verdict 
of a Lynch jury. 

The sensitive minds of the Californian 
diggers, we have seen, shrank from the 
“moral contamination” of Australia. Ab- 
horring in general all comparisons raised 
merely for the purpose of flattering the self- 
love of one people at the expense of another, 
we cannot resist the temptation to note, in 
answer to this sarcasm, the contrast afforded 
by the respective histories of the State and 
the Colony under destinies so strangely simi- 
lar. When the wealth of the diggings of 
Victoria was first noised abroad, that province, 
a mere offset of New South Wales, was cir- 
cumstanced much as California had been: 
her plains partially occupied by a few thou- 
sand “ squatters” and dependents. The rush 
to the diggings was, if possible, even more 
violent, the excitement madder, than in Cali- 
fornia herself. And it was fearfully aggra- 
vated by the presence of large numbers of 
runaway convicts, or scarcely less dreaded 
“expirees and ticket-of-leave men,” flocking 
in from the quondam prison-settlements of 
the neighborhood. Every one conjectured, 
and not unnaturally, that the scenes of the 
Sacramento were to be repeated with new 
varities of extravagant lawlessness, on the 
slopes of Ballarat and Bendigo. But the 
fact turned out far otherwise. There was no 
doubt a considerable amount of crime and 
violence ; one serious insurrection, some san- 
guinary roits; but the still, regular voice of 
old English law and order was heard through- 
out. The true conservative element of so- 
ciety, reverence for established institutions, 
insignificant in themselves, but most signifi- 
cant as a parts of a whole, carried the com- 
munity safely through a struggle of unparal- 
leled intensity. The tribunals continued their 
steady working throughout, never silenced, 
coriupted, or intimidated; never, so far as we 
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know, even suspected, Except in a few insu- 
lated cases, there was no recourse to irregular 
popular justice ; it was felt that no such recourse 
was needed. Legal redress was never far to 
seek, nor unsafe to rely on, though temporary 
difficulties might for a while impede its attain- 
ment. Victoria is three years younger (in 
her auriferous character) than California. 
Her produce of gold is not larger. She isa 
less fertile, picturesque and attractive region. 
Yet her population already amounts to 450,- 
000, of whom one-third are females; still a 
serious, but not unmanageable disproportion. 
Though she draws her supplies of people, on 
the whole, from more distant sources and by 
more costly routes, yet, as Mr. Seyd confesses, 
she is “ constantly supplied with large num- 
bers of emigrants of all classes: foreign capi- 
tal is abundant and cheap, and all enterprises 
encouraged to their utmost extent.” In re- 
spect of moral and social advance, we will 
institute no invidious comparison between the 
two: we will merely state, that notwithstand- 
ing the mass of quondam convicts supposed 
to be established in Victoria, the “ total num- 
ber of persons under police surveillance ” was 
reported in December last not to exceed 934. 
What are the causes of ‘a difference so 
marked in the recent fortunes of these sister 
regions? We will suggest only two, and 
leave them to the judgment of our readers, 
The first is, the different management of the 
public lands. While those of California have 
been from the beginning the prize of clever 
speculation, yielding absolutely nothing to the 
State and contributing in no degree to its 
public purposes, the gold discoveries found 
those of Victoria strictly tied up under the 
almost pedantic restrictions of the Wakefield 
system, adopted, it need not be said, with a 
view to a wholly different state of things. 
Half the proceeds of her enormous land 
sales were regularly remitted to England, and 
spent under act of Parliament by three com- 
missioners sitting in London, but spent in 
supplying the colony, under strict regulations, 
with the very thews and sinews of her future 
people, with numbers of stout agricultural - 
settlers, women especially, as the need of fe- 
males was greatest; settlers of a class the 
most valuable of all to the colony, and whom 
their own unassisted exertions could not pos- 
sibly have conveyed there. Between 1851 
and 1857 the commissioners sent out in round 





numbers 30,000 male and 50,000 female emi- 
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grants. The local government has now pos- 
session of the land revenue, but seems dis- 
posed to spend it with due regard to the 
lessons of former experience. This was a 
case,—i. rare one, we must, of course, admit, 
—in which red-tape succeeded where the 
favorite principles of modern days, Let-alone 
and Go-ahead, must have inevitably and sig- 
nally failed. 

The second cause was, and is, difference of 
government. The people of Victoria may 
boast themselves as free as those of any com- 
monwealth under the sun: they are self-gov- 
erned, in the only sense worthy of the name, 
making through their representatives their 
own laws and managing their own finances. 
But throughout the period of their trial, and 
indeed up to this day, they have been under 
executive officers ultimately dependent on 
the people, but not directly chosen by the 
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people, and therefore untouched by that con- 
tempt which the multitude so capriciously 
attaches, elsewhere, to the temporary favor- 
ites of its own ballot-box. And, what is of 
far more importance, their judges have been 
throughout appointed, after the good old Eu- 
ropean fashion, by the supreme executive 
authority, and practically for life. The head 
of the government, with little direct power 
but much personal influence, has been the 
representative of the parent State, free from 
the local passions of the community; and 
there has been in the distance the shadow of 
the Crown. Let those who will dispute the 
efficacy of these causes; we can at all events 
point with confidence to the result: the 
younger of the two golden sisters, and the 
less favored in natural gifts, has for the pres- 
ent outstripped the elder one, and seems 





likely to continue to do so. 





Or THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE AND THE SPECIFIC 
TREATMENT OF PULMONARY PHTHISIS AND 
TusercuLous Diszases—[De la Cause §c.] 
By J. Francis Churchill. (Paris, Masson.) 


Tuis is another attempt to draw public atten- 
tion to the cure of that most incurable of all 
diseases, pulmonary tubercle. There is ‘some- 
thing so painful in the terrible march of this 
disease, snatching away, in the prime of life, 
the most cherished objects of human affection, 
that we cannot condemn those who, honestly 
believing they know the cause of the disease, or 
have found a remedy, rush to the press to make 
known the happy discovery. And we would 
distinguish between this class, to whom we be- 
lieve Dr. Churchill belongs, and those who write 
on this disease merely for the sake of bringing 
their names before the public, Dr. Churchill’s 
theory and remedy, however, both rest on too 
insufficient a foundation at eo for any one 
to hold out a hope that he has hit on the right 
track for improving the pathology or therapeu- 
tics of consumption. His theory of the disease 
is simple. He supposes it arises from deficient 
phosphorus in the blood. His treatment is 
equally simple; it consists in administering 
phosphorus.; The latter must, however, not be 
given in the condition of phosphorus, nor its 
most oxidized compound, phosphoric acid. The 
form in which it must be applied, is that of the 
- hypophosphite of lime. This is the remedy, 
and the chief part of the book is taken up with 
the relation of cases in support of the efficacy 
of the remedy. Such cases carry conviction to 


the popular mind, but unfortunately they are 
worth nothing to the scientific investigator of 
disease. ‘The scepticism of modern medicine, 
if it has done nothing more, has led to the rejec- 
tion, by all educated men, of theories not sup- 
ported by facts, and cures founded on the rela- 
tion of favorable cases alone.—Athenewn. 





Tue Uremic Convutsions OF PREGNANCY, 
PARTURITION AND CuitpBEp. By Dr. 
Carl Braun. Translated by Dr. Matthew 
Duncan. (Edinburgh, Sutherland & Knox.) 


Tus is a valuable essay on an important 
subject, and those who do not possess, or can- 
not read Dr. Braun’s very learned work on ob- 
stetrics in the original will thank Dr. Duncan 
for his translation of this chapter from it— 
Atheneum. 





Tue Timery Rerreat.—My cousin had 
been quizzed on his supposed rejection by 
pretty girl he knew very little of, and as he was 
rather a cool young gentleman, he one evening, 
when dancing with her, for want of something 
better to say, told her that he had just been in- 
formed that she had rejected him with scorn. 


The young lady looked up instantly, sayin 
“T should not have done so if you had asked 
me.” Malcolm felt himself in a scrape, and 
replied that as he had been engaged some time, 
it amused him to hear people say such foolish 
things. The engagement was all a sham, but 
was the best device he could go in for at the 
moment. 








MY SONG OF THE NORTH WIND. 


AN OLD MAID’S RETROSPECTIONS. 


1 Loox into the dreamy past, and see—what do 
I see? 

They look like visions now, but then, how real 
were they to me! ’ 

I see my girlhood fall of hope, my lover true 
and brave; 

In fancy still I hear his vow, as a pledge of 
truth he gave. 

It was a ring: he smiling said: “”T will serve 
to guard the space 

Upon thy finger, till I put another in its place.” 

That first love-gift, see, here it is—Oh, what a 
slender band 

Though tethered by a golden chain to this poor 
withered hand. 


And it was in that girlish time when I perchance 
might see 

A youthful mother’s glance of pride at the babe 
upon her knee, 

I envied her that happiness, and oh, my heart 
beat wild 

That I might one day be the matron mother of 
his child. 

’Twas woman’s nature in me spoke; but 
scarcely had the thought 

Been formed, ere maiden pride and shame 4 
mingled color brought : 

Vain was the guiltless blush, for though these 
hopes of mine might seem 

So near fulfilment then, alas, they proved indeed 
a dream. 


Too poor to wed, my lover true, left his own 
native strand, 

— by win & home for me in a far distant 
and. 

Years passed ; he wrote that silver threads were 
mingling with his hair. 

They were in mine—those fruits, from seed 
sown by the hand of Care. 

Now, whiter than the snow-clad hill, or foam 
that crests the wave, 

Are my thin locks; his weary head rests in a 
foreign grave. 

Ay, maidens, you may sigh; God grant that 
happier be your lot; 

For me, no power could make me wish this 
true-love dream forgot. 


But after all my pains, my fears, my visions of 
the past, 

One asi sry hope of mine will be fulfilled 
at last ; 

And I am happy, for I know my bridal draweth 
nigh— 

A union, purer, holier far in realms beyond the 


sky. 

In every drei by night and day I hear again 
his voice ; 

I fancy that he beckons me, and calls me to re- 
joice ; 

That, when my eyes to earth are closed, my 
truly-loved will be 

The first by the Eternal sent to meet and wel- 


come me. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 
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Rots Buck. 





Hane thee, vile North Easter: 
Other things may be 
ver bad to bear with, 
othing equals thee. 
Grim and grey North Easter, 
From each Essex-bog, 
From the Plaistow marshes, 
Rolling London fog— 
“ Tired we are of summer” 
KINGSLEY may declare, 
I give the assertion 
Contradiction bare ; 
I, in bed, this morning 
Felt thee, as I lay: 
“There’s a vile North Easter 
Out of doors to-day!” 
Set the dust-clouds blowing - 
Till each face they strike, 
With the blacks is growing 
Chimney-sweeper like. 
Fill our room with smoke-gusts 
From the chimney pipe, 
Fill our eyes with water, 
a pn fo wipe. 
rough the draughty pass 
Whistle loud and high, 7 
Making door and windows 
Rattle, flap and fly ; 
Hark, that vile North Easter 
Roaring up the vent, 
Nipping soul and body, 
reeding discontent! 
Squall, my noisy children ; 
Smoke, my parlor grate ; 
Scold, my shrewish partner ; 
I accept my fate. 
All is quite in tune with 
This North Eastern blast ; 
Who can look for comfort 
Till this wind be past ? 
If all goes contrary, 
Who can feel surprise, 
With this rude North Easter 
In his teeth and eyes ? 
It blows much too often ° 
Nine days out of ten, 
Yet we boast our climate, 
Like true English men ! 
In their soft South Easters 
Could I bask at ease, 
I'd let France and Naples 
Bully us they please, 

But while this North Easter 
In one’s teeth is hurled, | 
Liberty seems worth aa 
Nothing in the world. 
Come, as came our fathers. 

Heralded by thee, 
Blasting, blighting, burning 
Out of Normandie. 
Come and flay and skin us,. 
And dry up our blood— 
All to have a Kincster 
Swear it does him good ! 
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MY SONG OF THE NORTH WIND. 


—Punch, 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FOOD AND DRINK.—PART IL. 

THE water which drowns us as_a fluent 
stream, can be walked upon as ice. The bul- 
let which, when fired from a musket, carries 
death, will be harmless if ground to dust be- 
fore being fired. The crystallised part of 
the oil of roses, so grateful in its fragrance— 
a solid at ordinary temperatures, though read- 
ily volatile—is a compound substance con- 
taining exactly the same elements, and in ex- 
actly the same proportions, as the gas with 
which we light our streets. The tea which 
we daily drink, with benefit and pleasure, pro- 
duces palpitations, nervous tremblings, and 
even paralysis, if taken in excess ; yet the pe- 
culiar organic agent—called theine—to which 
tea owes its qualities, may be taken by itself 
{as theine not as tea) without any appreciable 
effect.* The water which wili allay our 
burning thirst, augments it when congealed 
mtn snow; so that Captain Ross declares the 
natives of the Arctic regions “prefer en- 
during the utmost extremity of thirst rather 
than attempt to remove it by eating snow.” + 
Yet if the snow be melted, it becomes drink- 
able water; and it must be melted in the 
mouth. Nevertheless, although, if melted 
before entering the mouth, it assuages thirst 
like other water, when melted in the mouth 
*t has the opposite effect. To render this 
paradox more striking, we have only to re- 
member that ice, which melts more slowly in 
the mouth, is very efficient in allaying thirst. 

These facts point to an important considera- 
tion, which has been little regarded by the 
majority of those who have written on Food: 
the consideration of the profound differences 
which may result from some simple differences 
in the state of substances. The chemist, in his 


elementary analysis, necessarily gives no clue. 


to such differences. He tells us of what ele- 
ments an article of Food is composed, but he 
cannot tell us how those elements are com- 
bined, nor in what state the-substanceis. Even 
when he has ascertained the real composition 
and properties of any substance, he has still 
to ask the physiologist what are the condi- 
tions presented by the organism in which 
this substance is to undergo chemical trans- 
formation. We know that a change in the 
conditions will cause a change in the man- 
ifestation of a force; so that often what or- 


* Schleiden: Die Pflanze, 1858, p. 205. 
¢ Ross: Narrative of Second Voyage, p. 366. 
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dinarily takes place in the laboratory will 
not at all take place in the organism, 
Chlorine and hydrogen are gaeses having a 
powerful affinity for each other—that is to 
say, they will unite when brought together 
in the daylight : but if we change the condi- 
tions—if we bring them together in the dark 
—their affinity is never manifested ; and thus, 
while in the sunlight they rush together with 
explosive force, producing an intense acid, 
they will remain quiescent in the darkness 
and for all eternity would form no combina. 
tion, Again, this same chlorine decomposes 
water in the sun’s rays; but in darkness it 
has no such power. If such are. the effects 
of so simple a change in the conditions, it is 
easy to imagine how various must be the dif- 
ferences between the phenomena which oc- 
cur in the laboratory, and those which the 
same substances present under the complex 
conditions of the organism. 

The chemist employs vessels of glass, in 
which he isolates the substances he examines, 
keeping them free from the interference of 
other substances, because he knows that, unless 
such interference be avoided, his experiment 
is nullified. He knows, for example, that the 
water which, if poured into a red-hot crucible, 
flies up into his face as steam, will rapidly 
pass into ice if a little liquid su!phurous acid 
happen to be present. He knows in short, 
that the stronger affinity prevents the action 
of the weaker affinity; and to be sure of his 
experiment he must isolate his substances, 
But in the vital laboratory no such isolation 
is possible. The organism has no glass ves- 
sels, no air-tight cylinders. Vital processes go 
on in tissues which, so far from isolating the 
substance introduced—so far from protecting 
it against interference, do inevitably inter 
fere, and are themselves involved in the very 
changes undergone by the substance. Thus, 
while it is true that an alkali will neutralise 
an acid out of the organism, we must be cau- 
tious in applying such a chemical principle in 
the administration of drugs, because the al- 
kali stimulates a greater secretion of the gas- 
tric acid; so that over and above the amount 
neutralised, there will be a surplus of acid 
free, owing to the interference of the tissues 
in which the process takes place. 

Besides the complications which occur from 
the inevitable interference of the organism 
itself, and from the differences resulting from 
differences in the state of bodies, there are 
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other complications arising from causes pecu- 
liariv vital. Chemistry must ever remain in- 
competent to solve the problems of life, if 
only from this, that in Biology questions of 
Form are scarcely less important than ques- 
tions of Composition. Spread out a cellinto-a 
layer, and you will find, that in ceasing to be a 
cell it has ceased to act as an organ—it has 
lost all the properties which distinguished it as 
acell. Thus, the green cells of the plant de- 
compose carbonic aid. Even the torn leaf will 
equally fix the carbon and liberate the oxygen, 
provided its cells are preserved in their integ- 
rity of form. But if these cells are crushed, or 
otherwise injured, this vital property ceases, 
because the cell alone is capable of manifesting 
it.* Under the influence of yeast, sugar is de- 
composed into alcohol and carbonic acid ; but 
if the yeast-cells be crushed and disorganised, 
their action on the sugar is said to be quite 
different : instead of converting it into alcohol 
and carbonic acid, they convert it into lactic 
acid. We must acknowledge, then, that when 
certain combinations of carbon, oxygen, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, and salts, assume the form 
of a cell, the properties of these substances 
become profoundly modified. 

Such considerations need all our attention 
in dealing with so complex a question as that 
of Food. They show us, what indeed we had 
last month occasion to see in detail, the rad- 
ical incompetence of Chemistry to solve any 
of the questions of Physiology, and urge us 
to reject, as misdirected labor, all attempts 
at establishing anything more than chemical 
facts in the “Chemistry of Food.” It was 
undoubtedly a great discovery which Mulder 
made in 1838, that the albumen of plants 
was identical, or nearly so, with the albumen 
of animals, and consequently that, when the 
ox ate grass, and the lion ate the ox, both 
derived their nutriment from the same chem- 
ical substance. A great discovery; but we 
cannot agree with Moleschott in thinking this 
discovery first settled the basis of a science of 
Food. It was a chemical triumph, fruitful in 
results to Chemistry; but its physiological 
bearing has been greatly exaggerated, and has 
given increased impetus to that chemical in- 
vestigation of Food, which, as we have said, 
cannot, in the nature of things be other than 
misleading. And although Mulder has shown 
the inaccuracy of Liebig’s notion, that vegeta- 


* Mulder: Versuch einer Physiol. Chemie, i. 193. 
Lehmann: Lehrbuch der Physiol, Chemie, iii. 170. 
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ble albumen is identical with the fibrine of the 
blood, and vegetable caseine with the caseine 
of the blood *—although he energetically repu- 
diates as unphilosophical the idea of a chem- 
ical analysis furnishing any true standard of 
nutritive value, yet he does not seem to have 
clearly apprehended what the true method 
of investigation must be ; and his criticism of 
Liebeg is mainly negative. 

To the chemist there may be little or no 
difference between plant and flesh as food; 
to the physiologist the difference is profound : 
he sees the lion perishing miserably of inan- 
ition in the presence of abundant herbage, 
which to the elephant or buffalo furnishes all 
that is needful. The ox eats the grass, and 
the tiger eats the ox, but will not touch the 
grass. The flesh of the ox may contain 
little that is not wholly derived from the 
grass ;.and the chemist analysing the flesh of 
both may point out their identity; but the 
question of Food is not, What are the chem- 
ical constituents of different substances? but, 
What are the substances which will nourish 
the organism ? If the animal will not eat, 
or, having eaten, cannot assimilate, a’ certain 
substance, that substance is no food for it, be 
its chemical composition what it may.t We 
thus see that digestibility is an important el- 
ement in the estimate of Food: unless the 
substance can be digested it cannot be assim- 
ilated, cannot nourish; although, perhaps; if 
assimilated, the substance might have a high 
value. A pound of beef-steak contains an 
enormous superiority of tissue-making sub- 
stance over that contained in a pound of cab- 
bage ; yet to the rabbit the cabbage is the su- 
perior food, while to the dog the cabbage is 
no food at all. 

When we consider the part played by food, 
as furnishing the materials out of which the 
organic fabric is constructed, and its actions 
facilitated, it seems natural to assume that the 
Blood is the proper standard we should have 
in view, and that we should designate those 
substances as Aliments which, directly or in- 
directly, go towards the formation of Blood. 
Yet, on a deeper scrutiny, this is seen to lead — 
us avery little way. An analysis of Blood will 
neither give us a complete list of alimentary 
substances, nor indicate the alimentary value 
of each special substance. True it is that all 

* Mulder: Physiol. Chemie, p. 917. 

+ It is curious that carnivora feed chiefly, some- 


times exclusively, on herbivora, and not on car- 
nivora, whose flesh most resembles their own. 
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the tissues are formed from the Blood, and 
that all alimentary substances, in their final 
state previous to assimilation, make their 
way intoit, But we will briefly point out why, 
in spite of all this, the Blood can never furnish 
us with the desired standard. 

In the first place while Blood is truly the 
vehicle of nutrition, it is at the same time the 
vehicle of many products of decay and disin- 
tegration. It carries in its torrent the mate- 
rial for the use of to-day and to-morrow, but 
it also carries the materials which, vital yes- 
terday, are effete to-day, unfit to be retained, 
and are hurrying to the various issues of ex- 
cretion.* Blood is thus at once purveyor- 
general and general sewer, carrying life and 
carrying death. We shall therefore always 
find in it substances which are not alimentary, 
mingled with those which are ; and we cannot 
separate these, so as to make our analysis of 
use. In the second place, among the sub- 
stances normally current in the circulation we 
do not find several which are notoriously 
serviceable as aliments. Some of these, as 
theine, caffeine, alchohol, &c., are not pres- 
ent in the blood; and others, as fats and the 
carbohydrates, are present in quantities obvi- 
ously too small for the amounts consumed as 
food. Finally, although substances are nutri- 
tive, or blood making, in proportion to their 
resemblance to blood, yet this resemblance 
must exist after the process of digestion, not 
before it; since no sooner is any substance 
taken into the stomach than a series of 
changes occurs—changes indispensable for 
its admission into the circulation, but which 
impress on it a very different character 
from the one it bore on itsentrance. A beef- 
steak is assuredly more nearly allied in com- 
position to the blood of an ox than the dewy 
grass of the meadow; yet the grass becomes 
converted into blood in the course of the 
changes impressed on it during digestion, 
and what was thus unlike becomes like, or 
as we say, assimilated. The experiments of 
Claud Bernard are highly suggestive on this 
point. He found that if sugar or albumen 
- were injected into the veins, it was not as- 
similated, but was eliminated unchanged by 

* See on this point John Simon, Lectures on Pa- 
thology, p. 23:—‘‘Mentally we can separate these 
three Kinds of blood, but experimentally we cannot. 
They are mixed together—past, present, and fu- 
ture—the blood of yesterday, the blood of to-day, 


and the blood of to-morrow—and we have no 
method of separating them.” 
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the kidneys; whereas, if either substance 
were injected into the veins together with a 
little gastric juice, assimilation was complete. 
In another experiment he found that if sugar 
and albumen were injected into the portal 
vein, which would carry them through the 
liver, where certain changes are always im- 
pressed on them, they would be assimilated ; 
but if he injected them into the jugular vein, 
by which they would reach the lungs without 
passing through the liver, no assimilation 
would take place. We here once more see 
the necessity of taking inte account the organ- 
ism and its vital acts, whenever we would 
attempt an explanation of Food. 

The general considerations which @ priori 
caused us to relinquish the idea of finding a 
proper standard in the composition of the 
Blood, are fully confirmed by the results of 
Payen’s experiments, which show that Blood 
is not a good aliment. He fed pigs on equal 
proportions of flesh and Blood, and found that 
they exhibited all the signs of starvation; 
whereas, when fed on flesh under similar con- 
ditions, except that blood was absent, they 
fattened and grew strong.* 

The Blood, then, must be given up. Shall 
we try Milk? Others have done so before us, 
making it the standard of Food, because it is 
itself an aliment which contains all the sub- 
stances necessary for the nourishment of an 
organism during the most rapid period of 
growth. Out of milk, and milk alone, the 
young elephant, the young lion, or the young 
child, extracts the various substances which 
furnish muscles, nerves, bones, hair, claws, 
&c. ; milk furnishes these in such abundance, 
that the increase of growth is far greater dur- 
ing the period when the animal is fed exclu- 
sively on it, than at any subsequent period of 
itscareer. “In milk,” says Prout, “ we should 


‘expect to find a model of what an alimentary 


substance ought to be—a kind of prototype, 
as it were, of nutritious elements in general.” 
The idea is so plausible that its acceptance 
was general. Nevertheless nothing is more 
certain than that milk is not this model food, 
since, however it may suit the young lion or 
the young child, we cannot feed the adult lion 
or the adult man on milk alone: we can feed 
the lion on bones and water, and the man on 
bread and water, but not on milk. A model 
food for the young, it ceases to be so for the 


* Payen: Des Substances Alimentaires, p. 45. 
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adult; that relation which existed between 
the food and the organism in the one case, no 
longer exists in the other, 

If milk does not furnish us with an absolute 
standard (except for the young), it furnishes 
an approximative standard of great value. Its 
composition points out the proportions of in- 
organic substances necessary in the food of 
the juvenile organism, and of course approx- 
imatively in that of the adult. In 1000 parts 
milk contains— 

Water, . 

Caseine (nitrogenous matter), 

Sugar of milk, 

Butter, . gta! piling 

Phosphate of lime, eslicth aye 

Other salts, ° ote 


873 
48 
44 


30 
2.30 
2.70 


1000 

The reader may remark with some surprise, 
that in an aliment so notoriously high in nu- 
tritive value as milk, the proportion of nitro- 
genous matter is so very insignificant as to 
render the hypothesis of nitrogenous matters 
being pre-eminently the nutritive matters 
somewhat perplexing. As we last month 
gave so much space to that hypothesis, we 
need not here re-consider it; but contenting 
ourselves with the indication furnished by the 
analysis of milk, note how that analysis fur- 
ther aids our investigation, by proving the 
necessity of four distinct classes of principles 
in Food. These four classes are, the inorgan- 
ic, the albuminous, the oily, and the saccha- 
rine. The proportions of these substances 
requisite will, of course, vary with the needs 
of the various organisms, as modified by race, 
age, climate, activity, and so forth; but nutri- 
tion will be imperfect unless all four are pres- 
ent, either as such, or else under conditions of 
possible formation—thus fats and sugars can, 
we know, be formed in the organism with a 
proper allowance of materials; and { am 
strongly disposed to think that albuminous 
substances can also be formed, though not 
unless some albumen be present to act as a 
leaven, 

We are thus, by the principle of exclusion, 
reduced to the one method of investigation 
which remains, and that is to interrogate the 
organism, not the laboratory. 

“Experience, daily fixing our regards 
On Nature’s wants,” 
must guide us in the search. To ascertain 
what substances are nutritious, we must ascer- 
tain those which really nourish; and the rel- 
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ative value of these can only be ascertained 
by extensive and elaborate experiments on 
the feeding of animals, conducted on rigor- 
ously scientific principles. In other words, 
we must adopt that very method which com- 
mon sense has from time immemorial pursued ; 
with this important difference, that instead 
allowing it to be,'as hitherto, wholly empiri- 
cal, we must subject it to the rigor, caution, 
and precision, which characterises Science. 
And even when Science shall have established 
laws on this point, such as may accuratély ex- 
press the general value of each substance as 
food, there will always remain considerable 
difficulty in applying those laws, owing to that 
peculiarity of the vital organism, previously 
noticed—namely, that the differences among 
individuals are so numerous, and often so pro- 
found, as to justify the adage, “one man’s 
meat is ‘another man’s poison.” Thus, while 
experience plainly enough indicates that, in 
Europe at least, meat is more nutritious than 
vegetables, those who eat largely of meat being 
stronger and more enduring than those who 
eat little or none ; we must be cautious in the 
application of such a principle. Difference 
of climate may, and difference of tempera- 
ment certainly does, modify this question. 
The Hindoo sepoy, who lives on rice, would, 
it is said, outrun, knock down, or in any other 
way prove superiority in strength over the 
Gaucho of the Pampas, who lives on flesh. 
And not only are some organisms ill adapted 
to a flesh diet, as we have seen, but, according 
to Andersson, the strongest man he ever knew 
scarcely ever touched animal food: this was a 
Dane, who could walk from spot to spot ‘car- 
rying a stone, which was so heavy that it re- 
quired ten men to lift it on to his shoulders; 
his chief diet was gallons of thick sour milk, 
tea, and coffee ;* a diet which no ordinary 
man could support with success. 

Having discussed the chief topics of Food 
in general, we may now ascertain what Sci- 
ence can tell us respecting the various articles 
employed as nourishment by man. Our in- 
quiry falls naturally under two heads—first, _ 
the Alimentary Principles, considered sepa- 
rately; and next, the Compound Aliments, or 
those articles of Food and Drink which make 
up the wonderous variety of human nourish- 
ment, 

Albumen.—This substance, familiar to all 
as the white of egg, constitutes an important 


* Andersson: Lake Ngami, p. 58. 
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‘element in Food. It exists as a liquid in the 
blood, as a solid in flesh. When raw, or 
lightly boiled, it is readily digested ; less so 
when boiled hard, or fried. Majendie has 
observed that the white of eggs combines 
many conditions favorable to digestion, for it 
is alkaline, contains saline matters, especially 
ommon salt, in large proportions, and it is 
very nearly allied to the albumen found in the 
chyle and blood. It is liquid, but is coagu- 
lated by the acids of the stomach, forming 
flocculi having slight cohesion, and rendered 
easily soluble again by the intestinal juices. 
Many people imagine that white of egg is in- 
jurious, or innutritious, and they only eat the 
yolk: To some this may be so, and when ex- 
perience proves it to be so, white of egg 
should not, of course, be eaten: but, as a gene- 
ral rule, white of egg is agreeable and nutri- 
tious. Nevertheless, if given alone, neither 
white of egg nor albumen will continue to be 
eaten by animals; they soon cease to eat it, 
and during the period in which it is taken 
they show unmistakable signs of starvation. 
Albumen, then, is highly nutritious; and if 
we estimated the nutritive value of various 
articles according to their amounts of albu- 
men, we should place caviare, ox-liver, and 
sweetbread at the top of the list, leaving the 
muscle of beef very far below them. The 
following table shows the proportions of al- 
bumen in 100 parts of various articles of 
food :— 
Caviare, 
Ox-liver, . 
Sweetbread, . 
Muscle of pigeon, 
” of veal, 
“of chicken, 3.00 
“ ~ of beef, 2.02 
This table is very instructive, as showing the 
vanity of attempting by a chemical analysis 
to assign the nutritive value of any food. 
The most nutritive of all these articles is no- 
toriously beef, which, according to this analy- 
sis, should be least so. This. discrepancy is 
lessened, but not removed, when we take 
into account the quantity of fibrine contained 
~ in these articles, namely— 
Sweetbread, «. d , t 8 
Veal (muscle), » 19 
Chicken (muscle), . 20 
Beef (muscle), ; 20 
Fibrine is liquid in the serum of the blood, 
and is very closely allied to albumen—indeed, 
for a long while was supposed to be identical 


31 00 
20.19 
14.00 
4.05 
3.02 
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with it and with the fibrine of musele, which 
is now more accurately called. musculine (by 
Lehmann syntonin). When the blood is drawn 
from the body, fibrine passes from the liquid 
to the solid state, and coagulates into what is 
called the clot, which is nothing but solid 
fibrine enclosing some of the red corpuscles. 
It was formerly supposed that this solidifica- 
tion was all that took place when blood fibrine 
passed into muscular fibre; but recent inves- 
tigations have shown that muscle-fibrine is 
really a different substance, allied to, but not 
identical with blood-fibrine. 

Albumen and fibrine are found abundantly in 
vegetables—the former being most abundant 
in wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, and: rice 
It is found also in the oily seeds, such as al- 
monds, nuts, &c.; in the juices of carrots, 
turnips, cauliflowers, asparagus, &c.*. Fibrine 
is also abundant in the cereals, grape-juice, 
and juice of other vegetables. Although 
closely allied to animal albumen and fibiine, 
they are not identical with these substances, 
differing from them both in composition and 
properties ; but the differences are so slight, 
that vegetable albumen easily passes into ani- 
mal albumen in the digestive process. 

Caseine is another of the albuminous sub- 
stances, and may be regarded as a modifica- 
tion of albumen, into which it readily passes. 
It forms the curd, or coagulable matter of 
milk. Unlike albumen, it does not coagulate 
by heat. If heated in an open vessel, an in- 
soluble pellicle is formed on the surface as 
we often see in the milk-jug brought up with 
our coffee ; but this effect is produced by the 
action of the oxygen of the atmosphere. 
The proportion of caseine in different kinds 
of milk is as follows :-— 

Cow’s milk, . 

Ewe’s milk, . 

Goat’s milk, . 

Asses’ milk, . : d 

Human milk, ; : i : 

It thus appears, we hope without derogation 
to human dignity, that asses’ milk is consid- 
erably more like that on which we were 
suckled, than any of the others. 

Caseine forms the chief ingredient of 
cheese. It is an important element, as we 
see by its presence in milk. “The young 

* Albumen forms three com ic, 
acid, and neutral. In the white of egg, and in the 


serum of blood, it is a basic albuminate,of soda. 
In certain diseases it is a neutral albuminate in the 
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animal receives, in the form of caseine, the 
chief constituent of the mother’s blood. To 
convert caseine into blood, no foreign sub- 
stance is required; and in the conversion of 
the mother’s blood.into caseine, no elements 
of the constituents of blood have been sepa- 
rated. When chemically examined, caseine 
is found to contain a much larger propor- 
tion of the earth of bones than blood does, 
and that in avery soluble form, capable of 
reaching every part of the body. Thus, even 
in the earliest period of its life, the develop- 
ment of the organs in which vitiality resides 
is, in the carnivorous animal, dependent on 
the supply of a substance identical in organic 
composition with the chief constituents of its 
blood.”* Caseine is found in beans, pease, 
lentils, almonds, nuts, and perhaps in all vege- 
table juices. 

These three bodies—albumen, fibrine, and 
caseine—are not inaptly designated “ protein- 
bodies,” even now that Mulder’s idea of an 
organic radical, named by him “ protein,’! 
has been generally given up. In the egg we 
see caseine arise from albumen, and in diges- 
tion caseine passes back again into albumen. 
Fibrine, again, appears to be only albumen 


with more oxygen; and it may be easily re- 
converted into albumen by nitrate of potash. 
It differs from albumen in assuming some- 
thing of definite structure when coagulated— 


fibrilating, which albumen never does. There 
are many unexplained facts known respecting 
fibrine, which, when explained, may clear 
away other obscurities. Lehmann found, by 
experiments on himself, that animal diet pro- 
duced more fibrine in his blood than was pro- 
duced by vegetable diet—a fact seemingly at 
variance with the fact that, during starvation, 
the quantity of fibrine is increased, as it is 
also during acute inflammations. Thus, ani- 
mal diet, known to be nutritious, produces a 
result known .to be characteristic of inflam- 
mation and starvation. Nor does the diffi- 
culty cease here: the blood of the vegetable 
feeders, among animals, has more fibrine than 
that of the flesh-feeders ; yet the carnivorous 
dog has less fibrine when, fed 00 vegetable 
food than when his diet has been exclusively 
animal. Finally, although herbivora have 
more fibrine than carnivora, birds have more 
than both. 

Gluten is not found in animals, but exists 
abundantly in vegetables, and is the most 


* Liebig: Animal Chemistry, p. 52 
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important of all the nitrogenous substances, 
because, as we have seen, it is capable of sup- 
porting life when given alone. “It is the 
pr sence of gluten in wheaten flour that ren- 
ders it pre-eminently nutritious; and_ its 
viseidity or tenacity confers upon that species 
of flour its peculiar excellence for the manu- 
facture of maccaroni, vermicelli, and similar 
pastes, which are made by a kind of wire 
drawing, and for which the wheat of the south 
of Europe is peculiarly adapted.”* The fol- 
lowing table, which is borrowed from Dr. 
Pereira’s work, gives the proportions of glu- 
ten in 100 parts of various vegetables :— 
Wheat, Middlesex (average crop), 


Spring 
Thick-skinned. Sicilian, . 
Polish, . 
“North ‘American, “ 
Barley, Norfolk,’. 
Oats, Scotland, . 
Rye, Yorkshire, 3 
Rice, Carolina, 
«« “Piedmont, . 
Maize, oi : 
Beans, 4 ‘ . 
Pease, eae 
Potatoes, 
Turnips, 


Cabbage, 

These four albuminoid substances, namely 
albumen, fibrine, caseine, and gluten, are re- 
markable among other things for their ex- 
treme instability,—the readiness with which 
they are transformed, or decomposed. It is 
this alterability which renders them peculiarly 
apt to act as ferments, and to induce chemical 
changes in the substances with which they 
come in contact. It is on this alterability 
that their great value in nutrition depends. 
Further, we must remark that, no matter 
what is the form in which they are eaten, 
whether as white of egg, fibrine, caseine, or 
gluten, they are all reduced by the digestive 
process to substances namcd peptones, under 
which forms only are they assimilable. 

Gelatine.—There is perhaps no substance 
on our list which more interestingly illustrates 
the want of a true scientific doctrine presid- 
ing over the investigations into Food than. 
Gelatine: a substance richer in nitrogen than 
any of the albuminous substances, yet denied 
a place among the plastic elements: a sub- 
stance which, under the forms of jellies and 
soups, is largely given to convalescents, who’ 

* Brande’s Chemistry, quoted by Pereira. On 


this subject see the cherie: “The Bread we Eat,” 
in Johnson’s Chemistry of Common Life. 
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get strong upon it, yet which, we are empha- 
tically assured, has no nutritive value what- 
ever. Mulder says that no physician, who 
has had experience, could doubt the nutritive 
value of gelatine; and we may be pretty sure 
that common usage, in such cases, is founded 
upon some solid ground, and that no sub- 
stance is largely used as food which has not 
a nutritive value. Common usage, or what 
is called “common sense,” must not indeed 
be the arbiter of a scientific question ; but it 
has a right to be heard, when it unequivocally 
contradicts the conclusions of Science; and it 
can only be put out of court on a clear expo- 
sition of the source of its error. In the pres- 
ent case, Science pretends that Gelatine cannot 
be nutritive, common sense asserts that it does 
nourish ; and unless the fact can be proved 
against common sense, it will be reasonable 
to suppose that. Science is arguing on false 
premises. False, indeed, are the premises, 
and false the conclusion. But let us see what 
has been the course of inquiry. 

In 1682 the celebrated Papin discovered 
that bones contained organic matter, and he 
invented a method of extraction of this 
matter, which occupied the chemists and 
savans in the early days of the French Revo- 
lution with the laudable desire of furnishing 
food to the famished people. A pound of 
bones was said to yield as much broth as six 
pounds of beef, and, with the true fervor of 
inventors, the savans declared bone-soup to 
be better than meat-soup. In 1817, M. D. 
Arcet applied steam on a grand scale to the 
preparation of this gelatine from bones, 
promising to make four oxen yield the ali- 
mentary value of five, as usually employed. 

Great was the excitement, vast the prepa- 
rations. In hospitals and poorhouses ma- 
ehines were erected which made an enormous 
quantity of Gelatine. Unfortunately the 
soup thus obtained was found far from nutri- 
tious; moreover, it occasioned thirst, digest- 
ive troubles, and finally diarrhoea. The 

-savans heard this with equanimity. They 
were not the men to give up a theory on the 
bidding of vulgar experience. Diarrhoea was 
doubtless distressing, but science was not im- 
plicated in that. The fault must lie in the 
preparation of the soup; perhaps the fault 
was attributable to the soup-eaters: one 
thing only was positive—that the fault was 
not in the Gelatine. In this high and un- 
shaken confidence, the savans pursued their 
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course. Thousands of rations were daily dis- 
tributed; but fortamately these rations were 
not confined to the bone-soup, or else the 
mortality would have been terrific. Few 
men of science had any doubts until M. 
Donné positively assured the Academy that 
experiments on himself, and on dogs, proved 
Gelatine, thus prepared, to be scarcely, if at 
all nutritious. He found that employing a 
notable quantity in his own diet caused him 
rapidly to lose weight, and that during the 
whole experiment he was tormented with 
hunger and occasional faintness. A cup of 
chocolate and two rolls nourished him more 
effectually than two litres and a half of bone- 
soup accompanied by 80 to 100 grammes of 
bread.* These statements were confirmed 
by other experimenters, and the confidence in 
Gelatine was rudely shaken, and would have 
been ignominiously overthrown, had not Ed- 
wards and Balzac published their remarkable 
memoir (1833), in which experiments con- 
ducted with great care and scientific rigor es 
tablished the fact that although Gelatine is 
insufficient to support life, it has nevertheless 
nutritive value. Dogs fed on gelatine and 
bread became gradually thinner and feebler; 
but when fed on bread alone, their loss was 
far more rapid. 

At this period it became necessary to have 
the question definitively settled, and the French 
Academy appointed a Commission to report 
on it. This is the celebrated “ Gelatine Com- 
mission ” so often referred to, The report 
appeared in 1841. It showed that dogs per- 
ished from starvation in presence of the Gel- 
atine extracted from bones, after having.eaten 
of it only a few times. .When, instead of 
this insipid Gelatine, the agreeable jelly which 
pork-butchers prepare from a decoction of 
different parts of the pig, was given them, 
they ate it with relish at first, then ceased, 
and died on the twentieth day, of inanition; 
when bread or meat, in small quantities, was 
given, the dogs lived a longer time, but grew 
gradually thinner, and all finally perished. 
A striking difference was observed between 
bone-soup and meat-soup : the animals starved 
on the first, and flourished on the second. 

The conclusion generally drawn from this 
Report is, that Gelatine is not a nutritive 
substance. But all that is really proved by 
the experiments is that Gelatine alone is in- 


* A litre is a trifle more than a pint and a half; 
a gramme is about 15 1-2 grains. 
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sufficient for nutrition; a conclusion which is 
equally true of albumen, fibrine, or any other 
single substance. For perfect nutrition there 
must be a mixture of inorganic and organic 
substances, salts, fats, sugars, and albuminates. 

When animals are fed on albumen alone, 
or white of egg alone, with water as the 
single inorganic element, they perish; but 
they live perfectly well on raw bones and 
water—the reason being that bones contain 
salts and small proportions of albumen and 
fats to supplement the Gelatine, and they 
contain these in the state of organic combi- 
nation, not in the state of chemical products. 
The paramount importance of this last con- 
dition may be gathered from the experiments 
mentioned in the Gelatine Report—namely, 
that boiling the bones, or digesting them in 
hydrochloric acid, and thus resolving their 
cartilaginous tissue into Gelatine, destroyed 
this nutritive quality. The very bones which, 
when raw, supported life, failed utterly when 
boiled. 

We call especial attention to the fact of 
the very small proportions of Albumen which 
exist in the bones, as strikingly confirming 
our hypothesis respecting the power of the 
organism to form Albumen for itself, if a 
small amount be present to act as a sort of 
leaven. Moleschott also maintains, on other 
grounds, that Gelatine must be converted 
into Albumen, since the amount of. Albumen 
in bones is in itself utterly insufficient for the 
demands of the tissues ; * and Mulder points 
to the fact that, when an animal is fed on 
Gelatine, we never find this substance passing 
away in the excreta: a sufficient proof that 
it must in some way have been incorporated 
with the organism, or decomposed in it, to 
subserve the purposes of nutrition.f 

Liebig, obliged by evidence to admit some 
nutritive quality in Gelatine, suggests that it 
is confined to the formation of the gelatinous 
tissues, ‘This is one of those hypotheses which 
teduce by their plausibility, and accordingly 
it has been generally adopted, although physi- 
ological scrutiny detects that this is precisely 
one of the uses to which Gelatine can not be 
turned. For on the one hand we see that 
the herbivora have gelatinous tissues, although 
they eat no Gelatine; and, on the other 
hand, we see that even the carnivora, who do 
obtain it in their ordinary food, cannot form 


* Moleschott, Kreislauf: des Lebens, p. 185. 
t Mulder, p. 987. 
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their gelatinous tissues out of it, because it is 
never in their blood, from which all the tis- 
sues are formed. 

Bernard has shown that part of the Gela- 
tine is converted into sugar, and sugar, we 
know, is necessary to the organism. It may 
also be converted into fat; and, as has been 
said, there is much evidence to show that it 
may be converted into Albumen among the 
complex processes of vital chemistry; but 
whatever may be the decision respecting the 
point, there can be no legitimate reason for 
denying that Gelatine ranks ‘among nutritive 
principles. 

Fats and Oils.—These are various and im- 
portant, including suet, lard, marrow, butter, 
and fixed oils. Vegetables also yield a great 
variety of oils. fixed and volatile, or essential. 
The quantity procurable from 100 parts of 
vegetable and animal substances is as follows : 

Wiles pea 

Olive seeds, . 


Yolk of eggs, 
Ordinary meat, 
Caviare, ° 
Ox-liver, . 
Milk, Cows’,. 


» 


“ Ewes’, . ‘ ; ‘ 

Bones of sheep’s feet, . . 

“ of ox-head,. p . 

Fats and oils are all difficult of digestion 
—more so, indeed, than most other princi- 
ples; but the degree in which they are 
digestible is very much a matter of individual 
peculiarity, some men digesting large quanti- 
ties with ease, others being unable to digest 
even small quantities. M. Berthé instituted 
an elaborate series of experiments on his 
own person, with the view of ascertaining 
the comparative digestibility of various fats 
and oils.t The following classification of his 
results is all we can find space for. First 
class, comprising those difficult of digestion : 
Olive oil, almond oil, poppy-seed oil. Second 
class, comprising those easy of. digestion: 
Whale oil, butter and animal fats, colorless 
liver-oil, Third class, comprising those very 
easy of digestion: Pure liver-oil. 

* Pereira: Treatise on Diet, p. 167. 


t Berthé: Monjteur des Hopitaux, 1856, No. 69. 
Cannstatt: Jahresbericht 1856, pp. 69-72. 
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It should be remembered that great differ- 
ences are observable according to the state in 
which cils are ingested. If taken by them- 
selves, they are scarccly affected by the diges- 
tive process, and act as laxatives; but if 
vaken mingled with other substances, they 
may be reduced to an emulsion, and so ab- 
sorbed. Thus we eat olive oil with salad, or 
outter with bread, and the greater part is ab- 
sorbed; but the same amount of olive oil 
administered alone would act as a purge. 
It is owing, moreover, to the minute state of 
subdivision and mixture of the oils in all vege- 
table substances that they are so much more 
ligestible than animal fats. 

Dr. Pereira quotes the statement of Dr. 
3eaumont, that “ bile is seldom found in the 
stomach, except under peculiar circumstances. 
{ have observed that when the use of fat or 
rily food has been persevered in for some 
time, there is generally a presence of bile in 
the gastric fluids.” Upon which’ Dr. Pereira 
remarks that the popular notion of oily or 
fatty foods “ causing bile” is not so ground- 

ess as medical men have generally supposed. 
Che reason of fat being indigestible is thus 
suggested :— 

“In many dyspeptic individuals, fat does 
rot become properly chymified. It floats on 
he contents of the stomach in the form ‘of 
aw oily pellicle, becoming. odorous, and some- 
‘imes highly rancid, oat in this state excites 
1eartburn, nause, and eructations, or at times 
actual vomiting. It appears to me that the 
greater tendency which some oily substances 
iave than others to disturb the stomach, de- 
pends on the greater facility with which they 
evolve volatile fatty acids, which are for the 
most part exceedingly acrid and irritating. 
The unpleasant and distressing feelings ex- 
cited in many dyspeptics by the ingestion of 
nutton-fat, butter, and fish-oils are in this 
way readily accounted for, since all these sub- 
stances contain each one or more volatile 
acids to which they owe their odor. Thus 
mutton-fat contains hircic acid; butter, no 
less than three volatile acids, viz. butyric, 
capric, and caproic acids; while train-oil con- 
tains phocenic acid,” * 


The effect of a high temperature on fat is 
to render it still more unsuitable to the 
stomach ; and all persons troubled with an 
awful consciousnes of what digestion is, and 
not living in that happy eupeptic ignorance 
which only knows digestion by name, should 
avoid food in the cooking of which much fat 
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or oil has been subjected to a high tempera 
ture, as in frying in butter or lard. Melted 
butter, buttered toast, pastry, suet-puddinga, 
fat hashes and stews, are afflictions to the 
dyspeptic; and although the oil which is 
eaten with salad does not assist the digestion 
of salad, as many writers and most salad- 
eaters maintain, it is assuredly far more 
digestible than any fat or oil which has been 
cooked, probably because it contains no free 
volatile acid. 

Besides the fats and fixed oils, there are 
certain volatile (essential) oils employed as 
condiments. These are contained in the 
leaves and seeds of sage, mint, thyme, mar 
joram, fennel, parsley, anise, and carroway; 
to which may be added mustard, horse-radish, 
water-cress, onions, leeks, and various spices. 
The volatile oil contained in each of these 
substances stimulates the system, but does 
not incorporate itself with the organism, and 
is soon ejected, retaining its characteristic 
odor. 

Starch.—The gentle housewife, familiar 
with starch only in its relations to the wash 
tub, will be probably surprised at meeting 
with it among articles of food, yet under the 
various names of amylum, fecula, farinaceous 
matter, and starch, this substance, widely dis 
tributed over the vegetable kingdom, ranks as 
an important alimentary principle. It must, 
however, be cooked. for man’s use. It is 
never found in the blood, nor in the tissues, 
so that we are certain it is transformed dur 
ing the digestive process ; and some of these 
transformations have been detected, first as it 
passes into dextrine, and thence into sugar, 
and most probably fat. It is classed as re 
spiratory, or heat-producing, by Liebig and 
his school, on grounds we have already 
seen to be erroneous. The various starchy 
substances—sago, tapioca, arrowroot, and 
tous les mois, have been so amply treated 
of by Professor Johnston in his admirable 
Chemistry of Common Life, that our readers 
need only to be directed to his pages. 

Sugar.—Sugar exists abundantly in vege 
tables, and in some animal substances, note 
bly milk and liver, Dr. Pereira has compiled 
the following table, which exhibits the pro 
portion of sugar in 100 parts :— 

Barley-meal, . 

Oatmeal, . 

Wheat-flour, . 

Wheat-bread, 





* Pereira, p. 171. 


Rye-meal, 
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« 1.45 

0.29 

2.0 

é : : . . 62. 5 

Greengages, . moe + 1161 

Fresh ripe pears, . 6.45 

Gooseberries, A . ° 6,24 

Cherries, . . ° : - 18.12 

Aprlodty 86vi OT Ee 11.61 

Peach, . ‘ . P +  « 1648 

Beetroot, » «+ » ». «| ».& @ 

That sugar is nutritious no one doubts, 
Although easily digested, there are persons 
with whom it disagrees, and in some dyspep- 
tics it produces flatulency and acidity. There 
is no tissue into the composition of which it 
enters a8 a.constituent, unless we. make an 
exception in favor of muscle, in which Scherer 
has discovered a substance, by him named 
inosite, having the chemical composition of 
sugar (C12 H12 O12), but having none of its 
characteristic properties, and existing, more- 
over, in extremely minute quantities. The 
sugar we find in the blood and milk is not 
derived from the sugar we eat; that is trans- 
formed into, fat, lactic acid, and other sub- 
stances. The sugar,of the blood is formed 
by the liver, and is formed from albuminous 
substances in their passage through the liver, 
the quantity being wholly independent of any 
amount of sugar taken in the food, and being 
the same in amount when none is taken in 
the food.* . 

Because sugar forms part of no tissue, and 
is a carbohydrate, it is classed by Liebig 
among heat-making foods. But we not only 
saw ample reason for rejecting such an idea 
when we consider the general question—we 
must even more peremptorily reject it, now 
that we come to grapple with the details. 
Against the supposition of sugar having no 
plastic property, it is enough to oppose the 
fact that many insects feed: solely on sugar 
and saccharine juices; and in them, there- 
fore, it is clear that something more than 
heat is evolved from sugar, Lehmann also 
bids us remember that in the egg a small 
quantity of sugar exiats, and this quantity 
increases, instead of diminishing, as. the 
development of the chick proceeds; whereas, 
if sugar only served for purposes of oxida- 

* Claude Bernard’s discovery of this sugar 
forming function of the liver has been recently 
attacked by Figuier, Longet, and others; but the 
discussion, after exciting considerable sensation, 
May now be said to be finally closed in Bernard’s 
favor. See his masterly Lecuns de Physiol. Ez- 


Périmentale, 1854-5; and the Mémoires on both 
sides in the Annales de Sciences Naturelles, 1854-6. 





tion, it would be oxidised and disappear as 
development advanced. 

In the Chemistry of Common Life, the 
subject of sugar is treated in detail, which 
renders repetition here superfluous. Two 
questions only need be touched on, Is sugar 
injurious to the teeth? Is it injurious to the 
stomach? To answer the first, we have only 
to point to the Negroes, who eat more sugar 
than any other human beings, and whose 
teeth are of enviable splendor and strength, 
To answer the second is not so easy; yet, 
when we learn the many important offices 
which sugar fulfils in the organism, we may 
be certain that, if injurious to all, it is only 
so in excess, The lactic acid formed from 
sugar dissolves phosphate of lime, and this 
as we know, is the principal ingredient of 
bones and teeth. By its dissolution it be- 
comes accessible to the bones and teeth, and 
as sugar affects this, its utility is vindicated, 
But a surer argument is founded on the in- 
stinet of mankind. If we all so eagerly eat 
sugar, it is because there is a natural relation 
between it and our organism. Timid parents 
may therefore check their alarm at the sight 
of juvenile forays on the sugar-basin, and 
cease to vex children by forbidding commer- 
cial transactions with the lolypop merchant, 
and cease to frustrate their desires for barley- 
sugar by the horrid and never-appreciated 
pretext of the interdict being “for their 
good.” 

Aleohol,—If it astonished the reader to see 
water and salts classed as alimentary princi- 
ples, if it puzzled the housewife to see starch 
placed on the same list, it will necessarily ex- 
asperate the members of Temperance socie- 
ties to see their hateful alcohol elevated to 
that rank. They are accustomed to call al- 
cohol a poison, to preach against it as poi- 
sonous in large doses or small, concentrated 
or diluted, Nevertheless, in compliance with 
the dictates of Physiology, and, let me add, 
in compliance also with the custom of physi- 
ologists, we are forced to call alcohol food, 
and very efficient, food too. If it be not 
food, then neither is sugar food, nor starch, 
nor any of those manifold substances em- 
ployed by man which do not enter into the 
composition of his tissues. That it produces 

oisonous effects when concentrated and 
en in large doses, is perfectly true; but 
that similar effects follow when diluted, and 
taken in small doses, is manifestly false, as 
proved by daily experience. 
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Every person practically acquainted with 
the subject knows that concentrated alcohol 
has, among other effects, that of depriving 
the muscus membrane of the stomach of all 
its water—t. ¢, hardens it, and destroys its 
power of secretion ; whereas diluted alcohol 
does nothing of the kind, but increases the 
secretion by the stimulus given to the circula- 
tion. An instructive illustration of the differ- 
ence between @ concentrated and diluted dose 
is seen in Bardeleben’s experiment on dogs. 
He found that forty-five grains of common 
salt, introduced at once into the stomach 
through an opening, occasioned a secretion 
of mucus followed by vomitings; whereas 
five times that amount of salt in solution 
produced neither of these effects. The ex- 
planation is simple, and will be understood 
by any one whe has seen the salt sprinkled 
over a round of beef converted into brine, 
owing to the attraction exercised by the salt 
on the water in the beef: this attraction no 
longer exists when the salt is in solution. 
We might multiply examples of the differ- 
ences which result from the use of concen- 
trated and diluted agents, or from differences 
in the quantities employed, as when a certain 
amount of acid assists digestion, but, if in- 
creased, arrests it. But the demonstration of 
such a position is unnecessary, as no well-in- 
formed physiologist will deny it. The singu- 
lar fallacy of concluding that whatever is true 
of a large quantity of concentrated alcohol is 
equally true, though in a proportionate de- 
gree, of a small quantity of diluted alcohol, 
lies indeed at the basis of the Total Absti- 
nence preaching. But we need scarcely tell 
the physiologist that the difference of effect 
is absolute: a difference in kind, and not 
simply in degree. 

On the other hand, it is needless to dwell. 
on the dangers which unhappily surround the 
use of alcohol. Terrible is the power of this 
“tricksy spirit;” and when acting in con- 
junction with ignorance “and sensuality, its 
effects are appalling. So serious an influence 
does it exercise on human welfare, that we 
may readily extenuate the too frequent fana- 
ticism of those zealous men who have en- 
gaged in a league for its total suppression. 
So glaring are the evils of intemperance, 
that we must always respect the motives of 
Temperance Societies, even when we most 
regret their exaggerations, and their want of 
care and candor in the examination of evi- 





dence. They are fighting against a hideous 
vice, and we must the more regret that zeal 
for the cause leads them, as it generally leads 
partisans, to make sweeping charges, which 
common sense is forced to reject. All honor 
for the brave and sincere; all scorn for the 
noisy shallow quacks who make a trade’ of 
theeause! - - 

No real gain can be achieved by any cause 
when it eludes or perverts the truth; and 
whatever temporary effect, in speeches or 
writings, may arise from the iteration of the 
statement that alcohol is poison—a poison in 
small qualtities, as in large—always and eve- 
rywhere poisonous, the cause must perma- 
nently lose ground, because daily experience 
repudiates such a statement as manifestly 
false. Alcohol replaces a given amount of 
ordinary food. Liebig tells us that, in Tem- 
perance families where beer was withheld and 
money given in compensation, it was soon 
found that the monthly consumption of bread 
was so strikingly increased, that the beer was 
twice paid for, once in money, and a second 
time in bread. He also reports the experi- 
ence of the landlord of the Hotel de Russie 
at Frankfort during the Peace Congress: the 
members of this Congress were mostly tee- 
totallers, and a regular deficiency was ob- 
served every day in certain dishes, especially 
farinaceous dishes, puddings, &c, So un- 
heard-of a deficiency, in an establishment 
where for years the amount of dishes for a 
given number of persons had so well been 
known, excited the landlord’s astohishment. 
It was found that men made up in pudding 
what they neglected in wine. Every one 
knows how little the drunkard eats: to him 
alcohol replaces a given amount of food. 

The general opinion among phYsiologists 
is, that alcohol is only heat-producing food, 
and that it thereby saves the consumption of 
tissue. Moleschott says that, although form- 
ing none of the constituents of blood, alcohol 
limits the combustion of those constituents, 
and in this way is equivalent to so much 
blood. “He who has little can give but lit- 
tle, if he wish to retain as much as one who 
is prodigal of his wealth. Alcohol is the 
saving’s bank of the tissues. He who eats 
little, and drinks alcohol in moderation, re- 
tains as much in his blood and tissues as he 
who eats more, and drinks no alcohol.”* 


* Moleschott: Lehre der Nahrungsmittel, p- 
162. 
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But the physiological action of alcohol is still 
unexplained; we know that it does sustain 
and “crease the force of the body ; we know 
that it supplies the place of a certain quan- 
tity of food; but how it does this-we do not 
know. It is said to be “burnt” in the body, 
and to make its exit as carbonic acid and 
water ; but no proof has yet been offered for 
this assertion. Some of it escapes in the 
breath, and in some of the secretions ; but 
how much escapes in this way, and what be- 
comes of the rest, if any, is at present a mys- 
tery. 

Iron—We are passing from surprise to 
surprise as we in turn arrive at substances 
undoubtedly claiming rank among alimentary 
principles, which nevertheless the ordinary 
conceptions of men are far from familiar 
with. After water, chalk, starch, and alco- 
hol, are we now to celebrate the nutritive 
qualities of iron? Even so. That metal 
circulates in our ‘bleod, forming indeed ‘an 
essential element of the corpuscles—existing 
in all pigments—in the bile, in various places 
—notably in ‘the hair, where it is in propor- 
tion to the darkness of the color. The quan- 
tity of iron.in the blood is but small, varying 


in different individuals, and different states of, 


the same individual; those who are of what 
is called the sanguine temperament have more 
than those of the lymphatic temperament ; 
those who are well-fed have more than those 
who are ill-fed. It is in almost all our ani- 
mal and vegetable food, so that we do not 
habitually need to seek it; but the physician 
often has to prescribe it, either in the form of 
“steel wine,” or in that of chalybeate waters. 

Phosphorus and Sulphur are also indis- 
pensable, but they are received with our food. 
Acids are received with vegetable food ; but 
they are also taken separately, especially the 
acetic acid, or vinegar, which, according to 
Prout, has either by accident or design been 
employed by mankind in all ages—that is to 
say, substances naturally containing it have 
been employed as aliments, or it has been 
formed artificially. Itis owing to their acids 
that fruits and vegetables are necessary to 
man, although not necessary to the carnivora. 
Dr. Budd justly points to the prolonged ab- 
stinence from succulent vegetables and fruits 
a8 the cause of the scurvy among sailors, 
Lemon-juice is now always given to sailors 
With their food ; it protects them from scurvy, 
which no amount of vinegar, however, is 
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sufficient to effect. We make cooling drinks 
with vegetable acids; and our salads and 
greens demand vinegar, as our cold meat de- 
mands pickles. Taken in moderation, there 
is no doubt that vinegar is beneficial, but in 
excess it impairs the digestive organs; and, 
as we remarked a little while ago, experi- 
ments on artificial digestion show that if the 
quantity of acid be diminished, digestion is 
retarded; if increased beyond a certain point, 
digestion is arrested. There is reason, there- 
fore, in the vulgar notion, unhappily too fondly 
relied on, that vinegar helps to keep down an 
alarming adiposity, and that ladies who dread 
the disappearance of their graceful outline in 
curves of plumpness expanding into “ fat,” 
may arrest so dreadfubja: result by liberal 
potations of vinegar; but ‘they can only so 
arrest it at the far more @teadful expense of 
their health. The amount of acid*which will 
keep them thin, will destroy theit’ digestive 
powers. Portal gives a case which should be 
a warning: “A few years ago, a young lady 
in easy circumstances enjoyed good health ; 
she was very plump, had a good appetite, and 
a complexion blooming with roses and lilies. 
She began to look upon her plumpness with 
suspicion ; for her mother was very fat, and 
she was.afraid of becoming like her. Accord- 
ingly, she consulted a woman, who advised 
her to drink a glass of vinegar daily: the 
young lady followed her advice, and her 
plumpness diminished. She was delighted 
with the success of the experiment, and con- 
tinued it for more than a month. She began 
to have a cough; but it was dry at its com- 
mencement, and was considered as a slight 
cold, which would go off. Meantime, from 
dry it became moist ; a slow fever came on, 
and a difficulty of breathing; her body be- 
came lean, and wasted away; night-sweats, 
swelling of the feet and of the legs succeeded, 
and a diarrhoea terminated her life.” There- 
fore, young ladies, be boldly fat! never pine 
for graceful slimness and romantic palor; 
but if Nature means you to be ruddy and 
rotund, accept it with a laughing grace, which 
will captivate more hearts than all the pale- 
ness of a circulating library. At any rate, 
understand this, that if vinegar will diminish 
the fat, it can only do so by affecting your 
health, 

We have thus touched upon the chief Ali- 
mentary Principles, and in the next paper 
will review the Compound Aliments, or those 
articles of Food and Drink which constitute 
and vary our diet. 
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From Household Words. 
MY ANNULAR ECLIPSE. 


On Monday, the fifteenth of March last, I 
rose soon after daylight to study two interest- 
ing documents : one, a map of England, which 
Mr. Warren De la Rue had intersected with 
three straight lines, to show the direct path to 
be traversed that morning by the Solar Eclipse 
across thig island: the other, a hand-bill in- 
vitation to the public generally from the Great 
Western Railway Company, to an excursion 
to Swindon; where the darkness which, ac- 
cording to the astronomers, was to prevail at 
mid-day, would be most visible. To these 
aids to reflection were added a few personal 
observations of the state of the weather; 
which, as the morning advanced, was very 
encouraging. 

The result of all this study—the first lesson 
in astronomical and meteorological science I 
ever voluntarily undertook—was a rapid 
toilette, a cold breakfast (I am a bachelor), a 
sharp walk, and a seat in a railway carriage ; 
of which I and my friend The Count, whom I 
had picked up on the platform, were the 
earliest occupants. 

“Tt is a singular fact,” observed this friend 
of mine—a Scotch schoolfellow—who was 
loosing out of the window and filling it up 
with his broad shoulders to prevent the intru- 
sion of strangers ; “ that of the crowd of pas- 
sengers now struggling for places, at least 
fifty per cent wear spectacles ; and, of these, 
twenty-five per cent are adorned with white 
cravats.” It was his passion for arithmetic 
(termed “ counting ” in Seotch schools), that 
gave him his title; his real name being Mac 
Aliquot. “The luggage, too, is exceptional,” 
he went on to observe. “It is all mahogany 
and brass, if you notice. And——” here 
The Count, suddenly seeing some one he 
knew, waved his arm frantically, exclaiming : 
“Hi! hi! Sidery! Professor! There’s plenty 
of room here! Come in.” The signal was 
answered. “ Capital fellow!” he said to me, 
as he gathered up his coat, his newspaper, his 
hat, and his 
which he had appropriated. _“ Formerly 
Professor of Conic Sections at Saint Cwrg’s 
College, South Wales: and no mean astron- 
omer, I can tell you. See what a lot of ap- 
paratus he has brought!” 

“To you include in that expression the 
lovely young woman clinging so gracefully to 
him, amidst the unwieldy vile of things at his 
feet ; and the three young men ?” I asked. 

“Well, yes,” said the Count, who was al- 
ways as literal as an Arabic numeral. “ You 
will see: Sidery will utilise even his daughter 
and sons somehow for eclipse purposes: as 
he will me, and you, too, if you boaht mind.” 

“ Have you room for five pn the astronomer 
asked with timidity. 


loves from five of the seats,| P 





“ For any number,” I answered fervently, 
while making room for Miss’ Sidery, who 
passed me with a gracious bend, and the 
sweetest unspoken “Thank you.” She was 
followed by her brothers, to whom the pro- 
fessor handed in, tenderly—as if it were a 
well-packed baby—a great mahogany box 
containing his ‘nachos. Then he delivered 
through the open door, several thermometers, 
ronouncing with each a verbal label: “d 

Bulb.” “wet bulb;” “red bulb;” “bi 
bulb.” Then a barometer; then a sextant, 
boxed up in a kind of mahogany cocked-hat; 
then a couple of lorgnettes; then a pair of 
clouded goggles ; then some packets of stained 
glass. felt dreadfully afraid of the professor 
and of all these instruments. My ignorance 
of every kind of heavenly body was now to 
be punished by seventy-seven miles of humili- 
ation; and, I should have hated The Count 
for bringing it upon me, if any sort of harsh 
sefitiment could have been possible in the 
benign presence of the two day-stars that 
shone full upon me from the opposite seat. 
Still the professor went on shipping apparatus 
with all the perseverance and with something 
of the manner of a wharf-clerk ; calliag out 
the names of the objects as they were taken 
from him: a box of lucifers; a candle; a 
Welsh testament, large print ; a Welsh testa- 
ment, small print ; a copy of Jones’s Diamond 
Classics ; a roll of photographic paper; a 
burning glass ; two ounces of gunpowder; 
pot of crocuses, in full bloom ; a pot of violets; 
a bundle of camp-stools; three umbrellas, 
several papers of sandwiches, and two full 
flasks ; “ for,’ Mr. Sidery observed, in allu- 
sion to the latter miscellanea, as he entered 
the carriage, with the train already in motion, 
“Science must be fed.” 

Surely they were not going to eat the 
candle, or the crocuses, or the gunpowder. 
Yet those strange appliances could hardly be 
wanted to observe the phenomena of an 
eclipse with. Not liking to show my igno- 
rance too soon, I suppressed inquiry for the 
resent. 

By dint of packing this medley underneath 
the seats, and overhead in the nettings, the 
proféssor eventually found a seat for himself 
while were passing Hanwell. 

“We must now distribute our parts,” he 
said when fairly settled. “ There are so many 
phenomena to note, and so little time to note 
them in, that each of us must undertake to 
observe one, or one class of them. What will 
_ friend be responsible for ?”’ he asked of 
MacAliquot. “The time of occultation, the 


barometer, or Bailey’s beads ? ” 

I blushed to the ears; for the day-stars 
beamed an effulgent curiosity upon me ; but 
The Count interrupted, to my great relief, 
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with “We had better leave him out: he is 
not scientific.” 

“Not scientific!” exclaimed the arate, 
ticular star gleefully. “Iamsoglad! There 
will be somebody to sympathise with my own 
ignorance.” 

I should not like to deseribe—even if I 
could—the effect of this little remark upon 
my sensations. Fortunately, 1 kept them so 
strictly to myself, that I did not do anything 
ridiculous. “The sun is to be darkened,” 
she continued, glancing charitably at me, “I 
know. But I really do not know how, or 


why.” 

The Professor seemed delighted to have, 
' or to pretend- to have, somebody to teach. 
In a minute he had out two pocket hand- 
kerchiefs ; one white, the other snuff-color. 
He rolled them - a? balls, tight enough to 
play at tennis with. He suspended one be- 
tween each finger and thumb. He declared 
that the globular lamp in the roof of the 
carriage was the sun, that the bandana hand- 
kerchief was the earth, and the cambric one 
the moon. He then imitated an orrery, with 
the earth moving round the sun (as far as the 
roof of the carriage would permit), and the 
moon revolving round the earth. “That be- 
ing 80,” he always addressed me, “a time 
comes when the three spheres must, for a few 
moments, travel into one line; the moon 
getting between the earth and the sun, thus : 

ou don’t see the sun now,” he continued, as 
if speaking to his daughter, but still looking 
my way. 

“How can I, while you put your linen moon 
between it and my eyes?” said the young 
lady. But I can see part of it.” 

“Of course; the moon, being smaller than 
the sun, and nearer to you,” was the reply: 
“You see the outer rim of the’ lamp in the 
form of a ring) don’t you? “Well that’s an 
annular eclipse.” 

“From atindlus, a ring,” whispered Sidery 

Tertius, popping im a quotation from his Latin 
dictionary. “ 
a a Task” (I thought I was bound not 
to be absolute] — “why it is that the 
moon, being the smaller body, as you say, 
will obscure so much of the sun, as to leave, 
when the eelipse is at its height, no more 
than a narrow rim of the latter visible ?” 

Mr. Sidery and MacAliquot were both 
a to let-off an answer upon me; but 
Sidery conquered, by generously offering to 
end me a fourpenny piece. “ Place it before 
one eye; shut the other, and look at the sun 
—no, not the lamp, but the real sun; which 
18 now just enough obséured by thin clouds 
not to blind you. That very small disc com- 
pletely obscures the sun, does it not ?” 

es, 
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“Hold further from your eye, at arm’s 
length. ~ Does it still hide the sun from you?” 

“Tt does.” 

“Ay; but if held nearer to the sun by 
three or four yards, your little silver moon 
would cover no more of it than would pro- 
duce an annular eclipse.” 

The Count could hold out no longer. “The 
distance of the sun from the fourpenny piece, 
when close to the eye, ‘s about ninety-five 
mikions of miles, and the eclipse is total; 
but, reduce the distance to ninety-five millions 
of miles, less half a dozen yards, and the 
eclipse becomes annular so long as you keep 
your eye and the two bodies in a straight line 
with one another. Now, the moon—” 

“ Very true,” interrupted the lecturer, who 
could hold out no longer, “the further you 
remc.e the coin from your eye, the less ‘of the 
sun will be eclipsed. You'see, now, how it is 
that a small body can eclipse a large one.” 

“Therefore” (MacAliquot was not to he 
beaten); “ the moon, although one quarter the 
size.of the sun, being also only a four-hun- 
‘drédth part of his distance from the earth, 
naturally eclipses a large portion of that lumi- 
nary When it passes between him and us.” 

“Bless me, here’s Reading!” exclaimed 
the Professor, “and we have not appointed 
our observing officers As, ladies,” he 
continued, addressing his daughter with the 
mild rudiments of a joke twinkling in his 
eye, “ are said to be particularly astute where- 
ever rings are concerned; you shall watch 
theannulus. It will be perfect at two'minutes 
pout one o'clock, whiten it will be half‘a digit 

ad.” 

“ But I don’t 


know what a digit is, papa,” 
murmured Bright-Eyes, looking down. “ Is 
hit the ring-finger ?” 

Everybody laughed except MacAliquot; 


who informed us that a digit is the 
twelfth part of the circumference of the sun 
or moon. His friend the scientific stage- 
manager went on casting the parts: 
“ You, Charles,” (his eldest son,) “ will fix 
our attention on Bailey’s beads. Bailey’s 
is, my dear,” he looked at Stella, but he 
meant the enlightenment he was going to 
administe® for me, “are curions and unac- 
countable’ @ppearances that were first accu- 
rately t by Mr. Bailey. During that 
stage of an annular. — when itis com- 
plete and ‘the-ting is about to be put out of 
shape, a number of long black parailel lines 
are drawm out by the moon, as if some gluti- 
nous substance had stuck to the edge of the 
sun, and was being pulled out in strings (rhe 
light between them giving an-appearance li 
beads), until they break, and wholly disap- 
pear. This phenomenon has been observed 
during every eclipse.” 
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“ Please, pap may I let off the gunpow- 
der ?” asked Sidery the Third, flourishing the 
burning-glass. 

“Yes; but George” (Sidery Secundus) 
* must stand by with the watch, and register 
the power of the sun by noting the time its 
rays, concentrated bythe burning-glass, take 
to explode the gunpowder.” 

“] fear there will be no rays to catch. 
Look at those provoking clouds!” Miss 
Sidery pointed to windward. 

The astronomer surveyed first the weather, 
then his elaborate preparations nervously ; 
but was too hopeful to encourage a doubt that 
the eclipse would be an entire success.  Be- 
fore we arrived at Swindon, he had distributed: 
all his offices. I was to observe that; the 
beasts of the field knelt down to rest; ‘that 
the birds in the air fluttered back to their. 
nests. I was to watch the crocuses in, the 
flower-pot, that they duly partook in the uni+ 
versal deception as to the’time of day, and 
closed themselves ; I was to perceive that the 
violets gave out their more powerful night: 
scent. These duties were imparted to 
tone which conveyed a threat that I showk 
held responsible if Nature did not behage 
cisely as philosophy had foretold. 

»! es the lighted candle betwen ; sun 
is eye, to testify.at how many, sun’s 
breadths’ distaneadttsh the sun the flame could 


be seen. Maohiouns undertook the Welsh 

Scriptures and the Diamond Classics, to.ascer- 

tain the different degrees of darkness, by his 

ability to read the three sizes of print. He 

was also to be general timekeeper; to check 
a 


off the punctuality of the eclipse in keeping 
the appointment astronomers had made forit, 
both in its first appearance, its greatest magni-, 
tude, and its exit over the face of. the .suny 
The professor took to the telescope... He was, 
besides, to keep everybody at his post,and, to 
maintain a thorough discipline amongst his 
corps of observation. pce 
windon, ten, fifty-five. Coffee, sandwiches, 
tea, rolls, bread-and-butter, Banbury cakes, 
soda, brandy, bottled porter, pork-pies for one 
hundred ——immediately ! The young ladies 
- the sonatas of the yelresbaeent-aanes con- 
uct themselves with that deliberateselfpos- 
session which is characteristic of ‘minds 
during emergencies. The Sider 
sandwiches, however, make.us.i 
them. Meanwhile the male 
Sidery family have unloaded all. the apparatus 
aps the south platform ; and, being pexsons 
of great constructive abilities, have up 
an observatory in defiance of every railway reg- 
ulation,and even of a train, on the eve of run- 
ning away from the Eclipse to Gloucester. 
They construct it of chairs purloined from the 
offices, wheelbarrows, their own camp-stools, 


Even the telescope finds a station of its own 
in the same precincts. 

The hundred orders for refreshment have 
at length been executed, and some of the ex- 
cursionists post themselves on a rising ground 
to the left; others climb the hill into the town; 
but the knowing ones make for the old 
church-yard. So many are, however, of one 
way of thinking, that the station is very soon 
quite occupied. Sofas are brought out, and 
ladies gracefully recline upon them, opera- 
glasses in hand, precisely as if they were in- 
specting the luminaries of her Majesty’s thea- 
tre. 

Eleven, thirty. Clouds pass rapidly over 
the sun. Some obscure him altogether; others 
supersede colored glasses. Mr. Sidery looks 
vexed and disappointed. Little Sidery lets 
off his “ poofs! ” of gunpowder ; now in one 
minute; now in seven. MacAliquot, watch 
in hand, looks official and important. Miss 
Sidery, having as yet nothing celestial to ob- 
serve, makes delightful observations to me.on 
subjects I am better acquainted with, than the 

ment; such as pictures, music, and light 
terature. I am occasionally called toa sense 
of. duty by our chief, who points out a cow in 
the meadow, and a particularly spruce sparrow 
hovering upon and around the wires of the tele- 
gra 


sph ore clouds. 
ven, thirty-five. Intense excitement, 
Clouds too thin to obscure the sun, Every 
bit of colored glass to every eye. Yet the 
eclipse must have come upon some of the 
spectators as an unexpected accident; for they 
have brought nothing wherewith to see the 
great glaring orb as in a glass, darkly. 
hereupon’ railway workmen suddenly as 
d fyom unexplained lower regions with bits 
‘smoked glass, for which, people who have 
not courage to-borrow,of the better provided, 
distractedly bargain. . One 
seizes a huge danger signalela 
up before fis face ; but, 
is unable to maintain it in 
enough even for a glimpse 
stores it to its rack. 1 
Eleven, forty. The right-hand lower edge 
of the sun begins to flatten. The watch trem- 
bles in MacAliquot’s hand ashe. exclaims, 
“ Wienterte ” The dark increases 
in size. “ What a testimony is¢his accuracy 
of foretelling the exact ee eclipse, to 
the power of figures!” The Count continues. 
“ As we have always known that eleven digits 
and a half of the sun will be eclipsed at one 
o'clock to-day ; we also as certainly know that 
on the nineteenth of August, 1887, at three 
o’clock in the afterneon, the next great eclipse 
will occur, leaving.only the small fraction of 
a digit of the sun unobscured.” 
After about half of the sun had! been 


eh 





umbrellas, and other impromptu materials. 


eclipsed, came a woful disappointment ;—a 
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total eclipse by clouds, Noannulus, no flames, 
no Bailey’s beads; very little darkness, even 
at the moment (two minutes pert one) of the 
greatest obscuration. Bright-Eyes, in admira- 
tion of whom I had been, again lost, woke me 
up by observing that the atmosphere (Miss 
Sidery is a Gaipgeinhes amateur. in. water- 
colors) seemed to be tinted with a weak wash 
of Indian ink. .. The. air, was . perceptibly 
colder, all the thermometers having: fallen, at 
a mean rate of three degrees, I am bound, 
however, to state that the cow in the meadow, 
the crocuses, the violets, and the other natu- 
ral objects that came under my ken; treated 
the eclipse with. curious unconcern—as if it 
were, a darker cloud passing over other clouds, 
The spruce spatrow flew away from the wires, 
leisurely and playfully, over the station roof; 
the country people going along the road, did 
not. even look up; every thing. in the sur- 
rounding landscape conducted. itself . very 
much as usual; but, a despondent astronomer 
coming back from the aonkenel under a 
load of unused instruments assured us that 
he saw a flight of rooks return to their nests; 
and Mr. Charles Sidery—who, having given 
up the annular. eclipse in despair, had strolled 
into the village—testified to the jack-daw be- 
longing to the Odd Fellow’s Arms going to 
roost, and to a horse having been so frightened. 
(perhaps by the darkness) that he threw his 


nder and ran away. . We ourselves witnessed 
an unpleasant phenomenon. A good-looking 
young country squire had mistaken mid-day 





for dinner-time, and, created great consterna- 
tion at the station by banging every body and 
every thing about, in a state, of distressing 
post-prandial excitement. He was speedily 
eclipsed by the police, 

he journey ck. to London, I asked my 
friend The Count to describe; finding the 
task impossible, for reasons which need not be 
explained ; but, as his manuscript is arranged 
in columns in, the manner of Bradshaw’s 
Guide, and consists of a record of the times 
of our passing places of note; of our arrival 
and departure at each station; of the num- 
ber’ of successful. puns he made, and of the 
number which all the rest of us failed in, I 
shall make no further mention of it: 

It is now five weeks since the Great Solar 
Eclipse happened. I have been observing 
the stars, as much as possible, ever since; 
having become Mr. Sidery’s pupil. Every 
evening, clear or cloudy, I have spent at his 
charming little villa at Dulwich. I find in 
him a friend and a confidant.. Last night, dur- 
ing an occultation of Venus (she had hastily 
retired to her mamma’s room after an embar- 
rassing interview, with me) I laid before the 
kind astronomer, while standing at the end 
¢ his telescope in the marten statement 
of my private circumstances pects, 
MacAliquot has since made his Bt na 
and confidently predicts that. the Annular 
Eclipse of my bachelorhood will take place 
on an early day in August next. 





Urnatoran Deatns 1n Eneranp.—The 
registrar-general, in his last quarterly return, 
shows that the mortality for all England and 
oo is 22 in the thousand, — = 64 districts 

ighout the country in which the sani 
pt are the least unfavorable, it is only 
17.4n.the thousand. ‘ Without affirming, on 
physiological grounds, that man was created to 
ive a destined numberof years, or to go thro 
a seriés.of changes which are only completed in 
eighty, Ninety, or a hundred ‘years, experience 
furnishes us with a standard which can. only be 
said to be too high. 17 in 100048 supplied as a 
standard by experience, “Hi stand u 
the actual. Any deaths ina people exceedin 
17 in 1000 ennually are unnatural’ deaths. ¥f 
the people were shot, drowned, burned, poisoned 
by strychnine, their deaths would not be more 
unnatural than the deaths wrought clandestinely 
by disease in excess of the quota of natural 
death—that is, in excess,of seventeen deaths i 
1000 living.” By this calculation, it woul 
seem that the number of unnatural deaths last 
ye r was 96,520. 


THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. . 44 


ugh | in Syria, p. 135, 





Manommen ConvEeRTED ALL ANIMALS EX-- 
CEPT THE Boar AND THE BurFraLo.—“ It is a 
common saying and belief among’ the Turks, 
that all the animal ki m‘was’converted by 


tary | their Prophet to the true faith, except the wild 


boar and. buffalo, which remained unbelievers : 
it is on this account that both. these animals ‘are 
often called Christians.’’—Burckhardt’s Travelg 


* “ys 


: ea “s 
MEN NOT TO BE EXCUSED FOR Goo 
ING WHEN THEIR Acts are. EviL.—* 
that bid me speak well of her. J 
bishop’ Williams of the Sectaries, “and Diy 
them because are ignorant and mean well, 
pen gy torn a decureciieaeetune 
cent, lil ignorant ; are willingly igno- 
rant, that they may be wilfally factious. And 
through what loop-hole doth their good pmesing 
appear? In railings, or blasphemies? I wi 
never impute a good meaning unto them, so 
long as I see no such thing in their fruits.”— 
Hacket’s Life of Williams, part 2, p. 166, 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
SIR. 


Ir is doubtful whether there be another 
monosyllable in the language which admits of 
such delicate distinctions as that most com- 
mon one which heads this paper—Sir. Not 
the trembling “No” of the bashful maiden, 
whose command of verbal inflection is so 
perfect that she makes it to fill the place of 
“ Yes,” could be more significant: not the 
emphatic “There” of the dined alderman, 
who pushes his last plate an inch or two from 
his encroaching stomach with a satisfied sigh, 
and a comfortable and firm belief in his own 
mind that he has, in the highest and noblest 
sense, said Grace: not the “Well?” of the 
rival conversationalist, interrogatively fitted 
in at the conclusion of your very best narra- 
tion, as though the point were yet to come: 
not the facile “ Ah!” of the debt-hardened 
borrower, when he is reminded of the little 
account which, with the utmost delicacy, you 
have forborne to speak of until it has almost 
run clean out of sight for ever underneath 
the statute of limitations: not the “ Bah!” 
of the attorney, so different from the same 
expression in the mouth of- the innocent 
wearers of his sheepskins, when you inadver- 
tently let fall some moral axiom or some 
tender sentiment, forgetting in whose pres- 
ence you stand: not even the “ Chur-r-r-ch, 
Chur-r-r-ch” of the Hyde Park democracy, 
when they flung, some months ago, that 
elongated monosyllable, with so great dis- 
tinctness of meaning, at the titled Sabbath- 
breakers and miserable sinners of “ carriage- 
as pl in the Ring; nothing equally brief 

ad ever such variety of meaning as this 
“ Sir.” 

Even in writing, and when it stands apart 
and unrelieved by “ My dear,” or “Dear,” it 
has a certain unpleasant significance. It 
shows that the writer has\no acquaintance, 
and far less friendship with the person he 
addresses ; that, for certain, he does not know 
anything about him, and that, in all probabil- 
ity, he does not care. There is not only a 
stiffness and reserve, but an absolute antag- 
onism in a “Sir” of this sort. It is more 
than possible that it may be followed by,“ As 
the legal advisers of Messrs Harpy,” &c., 
and that the whole may be“concluded—like an 
unprepossessing scorpion, whose worst has 
yet to come in the tail of it—by the signa- 
ture of a legal firm. One has, in this case, 
to write back “Gentlemen,” too, in return for 
it, which, it may be, is as tremendous a sacri- 
fice of truth as of inclination, The editor of 
the Moral Lever—by no means the talented 
Irish novelist of that name—begins with the 
“Sir” indignant, when he writes that he is in 
truth astonished at his once esteemed con- 
tributor requiring compensation in dross for 





that blessed privilege of elevating the masses 
which has been afforded to him by the publi- 
cation of his article; and the once esteemed 
contributor has made previous use of it, 
apologetically, in demanding modestly to 
know whether the Lever was accustomed to 
balance its accounts at the end of every six 
months or of a year. 

This “ Sir” epistolary may be the herald of 
a compulsory marriage (when it emanates, 
for instance, from one of the big brothers of 
the three Miss Malonies, denominated, for 
certain reasons, “ Plague, Pestilence, and 
Famine”); of unexpected offspring of a 
doubtful paternity; of death, itself, even— 
te at least, that there is no property 
equeathed to us, in which case we may be 
sure it would become “ My dear Sir,” or “ My 
very dear Sir,” in proportion to the sum ; but 
it is never by any chance the harbinger of 
anything satisfactory, except perhaps in the 
extremely mitigated form of a receipt for the 
second payment of a disputed bill. “Sir” 
never asks you to dinner, nor even pays you 
a compliment, except of the most artificial 
character, such as that of representing some- 
body as your most obedient and humble ser- 
vant, who, if not an utter stranger, is a foe 
determined upon your ruin. “Sir” is the 
dogged submission which the most sav; 
hand is compelled to pay to the laws of civ- 
ilisation, the transparent veil through which 
it strikes with undiminished power. The 
only social invitation which it ever heralds is 
that which belongs to the duello, the press- 
ing summons to “ pistols for two in the saw- 
pit,” or other unfrequented meeting-place; 
nor has it anything to do with love, exceptiat 
the extreme fag-end of it, when it sometimes 
announces Cupid’s death and the birth of 
mammon coincidently, in the notice of action 
for breach of promise of marri It is the 
sign that the chain of friendship is broken, 
and that the remaining life-links which ¢on- 
nect us and the writer must needs be 
of afar baser metal. Indeed, the only sort 
of excellence which the “Sir” epistolary 
possesses, is of a decidedly negative charac- 
ter ; it does noé, as far as we are aware, form 
part of the formula of a writ. 

The “Sir” colloquial, on the other hand, 
may be urbane and graceful enough; the 
tongue can express by inflection what it is 
not in the power of the pen through the same 
term to convey. A trivial and common-place 
remark of ours—for we do make such * 
on rare occasions, and at very long interv: 
—to a fellow-traveller in a railway-carriage, 
has been sometimes replied to by this little 
word, in a manner (before our marriage, that 
is) which has set our heart beating, and our 
cheeks aflame; our youth and beauty were 
remarkable at one period, and we have now 
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and then been forcibly recalled to a sense of 
them by the silvery softness of this mono- 
syllable “ Sir,” expressed with all the admir- 
ing modesty of sweet seventeen. What a 
totally different significance has the very same 
word in the mouth of our friend, Bullion of 
the Exchange !—Bullion, who sits opposite to 
us in church, and annoys us by his condescen- 
sion and assumption of supercelestial dignity 
—Bullion, whom one wonders the clergyman 
does not rebuke from the pulpit, saying: 
“ Miserable sinner, behave yourself as such,” 
instead of giving a piece of his mind to the 
charity-boy asleep in the aisle, who does not 
want it. You should hear Ais “Sir” in a 
railway-carriage. Ask him what’s o'clock, 
offer him a newspaper, tread upon his gout 

toe, (bore him, be polite to him, or insult 
him, the result will be all the same,) and if 
he does not happen to know that you also 
are avery rich man indeed, what a terrible 
monosyllable he will make of it! “Do you 
know to whom you are addressing yourself? ” 
“ Confound your impertinence!” and “ Who 
in the name of all first-class passengers may 
you be?” are all implied in his enunciation 
of “ Sir!” 

Alone, this word is absolute and of the 
greatest consequence, like any rich bachelor 
uncle; like him, too, married to another, it 
loses all importance, and becomes of quite 
fifth-rate account. The snarling “ Yessir,” 
the mendacious “Comingsir,” of the hotel 
waiter, express only respect with the chill off, 
and very little even of that. The “ By-your- 
leave-sir ” of the luggage-porter, so far from 
being an homage to your rank and character, 
is the prologue, and sometimes even the 
epilogue, to your being run over by a cast- 
iron truck. The “ What, Sir!” “ Me, Sir?” 
of offended dignity, instead of being relieved 
and palliated by this respectful monosyllable, 
is sharpened and rendered all the more fero- 
cious by it; while the phrase “ You, Sir,” 
possesses all the sombre significance of the 





601 
ancient Merce yea is commcneet in the 
mouth of the angry pedagogue, with cane in 
hand. Lastly, what a word of meaning, 
deep and wide, is conveyed by the “Sir” org- 
torical! While it appears to refer solely to 
some august — in a wig and other 
superfluities, who may happen for the nonce 
to be the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
it in reality typifies the whole civilized world, 
and sometimes (when an honorable member 
ts impassioned) even the starry firmament 
in addition. Heaven itself is called to wit- 
ness to the shameful treatment of the inde- 
ndent electors of Ballyblarney, to their 
aving been scrhaped under the harrow of 
the Saxon, by the aid of this unconscious 
“ Surh-rh-rh.” By “ Sir-r-r,” too, a treache- 
rous and perfidious government is warned 
that, though it may not be placed in an i 
nominious minority that night, a day 
come when the vials of wrath will be poured 
out upon it, and when not a place above the 
value of two thousand a year will be left 
among its dissipated atoms; and, by the same 
word, a factious opposition is solemnly ad- 
vised, as by the still small voice of conscience 
itself, to cease to assist by their unscrupulous 
and obstructive policy, the foreign invader 
and the domestic anarchist. By thi the 
country is informed, amidst tumultuous 


ing, that its state of prosperity is umes 
pled, and its present height of social Rape 
ness the greatest which it has ever yeb-at- 
tained ; and, by this, it is abjured to hesitate, 
amidst tumultuous cheering likewise, lest the 
small end of the wedge: be introduced, and 
the flag which for a thousand years has braved 
the battle and the breeze be hoisted half-mast 
high, because England’s glory has set. It is 
indeed the unalterable opimion of the writer of 
this paper that, should this term of “Sir” be 
eliminated from our language, the destruction 
of the constitution would follow as a matter 
of course. 





Hzattw is the greatest of all bodily pleasures, 
but the least thought of. Flattery is a sort of 
bad money, to which our vanity gives currency. 
It is the perfection of happiness neither to wish 
for death nor to fear it, The virtue of pros- 


perity is temperance; the virtue of adversity is | Landed 


fortitude. Levity is often less foolish, and 
gravity less wise, than each of them appear. 
Nothing elevates us so much as the presence of 
4 spirit similar yet superior to our own. 





PREPARATIONS for tae work of the emanci- 
pation of the serfs are going on in Russia with 
activity. A letter from St. Petersburg states 
that a new journal has just been founded in that 
capital, under the title of the “Journal of 
Proprietors,” the editors of which an- 
nounce that they intend to devote their columns 
specially to the propagation of the great mea- 
— of reform undertaken by the Emperor Alex- 

er. 4 
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From Household Words. 
THE BLUE DYE PLANT. 

THE indigo plantis a beautiful, bright green 
, or shrub; and is calleda biennial, because 
it pusses through all the phases of its existence 
in two years. Its leaves consist generally of 
a collection of leaflets arranged, alternately, 
one above the other upon each side of the 
petiole or leaf-stalk. At the base of the leaf- 
stalk, but separated from it, are two leaflets 
called stipules, which are distinguishable from 
the others by having no median nervure or 
vein down the middle. In the Monocotyle- 
donic plants, or plants with one primordial 
leaf, such as the palm-trees, the stipules form 
the sheaf,—a kind of living cradle provided 
by Nature for the protection of the leaves 

during their tender infancy. 

The bright-red flowers of the indigo plant, 
which are all assembled together at the sum- 
mit of the peduncules or flower-stalks, pre- 
sent the appearance, like the sweet-pea in 
blossom, of a butterfly; for this reason all the 

lants of this class are called papilionaceous, 

m the Latin papilio—a butterfly. The 
shapes of the petals or flower-leaves, which to 
the number of five compose this blossom, are 
so peculiar that each of them has received a 
distinct name. Thus the large upper one, 
which turns backwards, is called the standard 
or 3 the two next, which are both alike 
and placed one on each side, are the wings; 
the lower one between the wings is the boat 
or keel, and is composed of one or two hol- 
low flower-leaves, holding the stamens and the 
pistil, and sheltering them from the rain. In 
the indigo plant the wings are sometimes 
joined together in the form of a carina, car or 


All the butterfly pare including the indi- 


go, have the habit of spreading out their wings 
m the day and folding them up at night. 
Linneus discovored this fact in an interesting 
way: A friend having sent him some seeds of 
a butterfly-plant, he sowed them in his green- 
house, where they soon produced two beauti- 
ful flowers. His gardener having been absent 
when he first observed them, Linezeus went 
with a lantern in the evening to show them to 
him. But to his surprise they were nowhere 
to be found, and Linneus was obliged to con- 
tent himself by supposing that they had been 
destroyed by some accident or by insects. 
Great, however, was his astonishment next 
morning at finding his blossoms exactly where 
they had been the day before. Accordingly 
he took his gardener again in the evening to 
see them, and again they could not be found. 
Finding them once more, the following morn- 
ing, looking as fresh as ever, his gardener 
said: “These cannot be the same flowers, 
they must have blown since.” But Linnaeus 
himself, not being so easily satisfied, re-visited 





the plant as soon as it was dark, and, lifting 
up the leaves one by one, found the flowers 
folded under them, and so closely concealed 
as to be completely invisible at first sight, 
Led by this incident to observe other plants 
of the butterfly tribe, he found that they all, 
more or less, closed their wings at nightfall; 
and this fact formed the basis of his theory of 
the Sleep of Plants. 

The seed-vessel of the indigo plant is like 
that of the common pea. Once sown in a 
loose and dark soil, the indigo plant requires 
no further care, until the time comes for cut- 
ting it. As the rainy season approaches, and 
the red butterfly blossoms ‘begin to appear, 
the planter hastens to have it cut, for fear of 
the dye being washed away or spoilt by the 
inundations. In the month of J mA » parties of 
Hindus may be seen in the indigo plantations 
in the upper provinces, clipping the bright 
green leaves and twigs to t a he of the 
ground, followed by others who, picking up 
the plants as they are cut, bind them together 
and load them upon carts, while the planter 
passes through the fields, wearing a hat with 
a brim nearly as large as an umbrella, covered 
with white cloth, and comfortably perched in 
a houdah or car on the back of a huge ele- 
phant, whose neck is bestrode by a native 
mahout or driver armed with an iron rod. 

From the fields the indigo is taken into a 
building called a vat, which is about thirty feet 
broad, and forty feet long. There are steps 
outside, leading to a platform within the 
building, from which a sort of immense bath 
is seen filled with the plant. Water being 
then let in from a reservoir, the indigo is al- 
lowed to ferment for about fourteen or sixteen 
hours. At the end of that time, the plant 
becoming entirely decomposed, and the water 
turning quite green, it is allowed to run into 
another building called a beating vat, A doz- 
en natives, with scarcely any covering upon 
their bodies, and with their skins dyed blue— 
deeply and darkly, if not beautifully, blue— 
may be seen here, striking the liquid with 
long sticks, and making a sound like the 
splashing of oars in a river. When at work 
they shout and scream, as indeed they always 
do when trying to exert their strength. | After 
having been Esstem for about three or four 
hours, and the green liquor having become 
blue, just as our black blood becomes red from 
contact with oxygen of the air, it is left alone, 
to allow the sediment to settle at the bottom. 
The water is then gradually drawn off by ta 
fixed at equal distances in the sides of the 
vat, leaving a beautiful, soft, blue, pulpy mat- 
ter, like very thick cream, on the floor. This 
blue cream is next boiled, until no froth or 
scum rises to the surface, and the blue cream 
looks as smooth as liquid glass, It is then 
poured into huge sieves, made by stretching 
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coarse cloth over wooden frames, through 
which the water strains off gradually, leaving 
the indigo of the consistency of cream-cheese. 
It is still, however, unfit for travelling to Cal- 
cutta, and from thence to all parts of the 
world, It must, therefore, be put into boxes 
with perforated bottoms, where every drop of 
moisture is finally squeezed out by mechani- 
cal pressure. ‘The pressed indigo is then cut 
into cakes about three inches square, and is 
put into a drying-house, where it remains for 
three months. 

The indigo is now fit for packing and trav- 
elling. It is truly astonishing to see the quan- 
tities of this paste, which are annually sent 
from Bengal, for the use of the painters and 
dyers distributed all over the globe. Indigo, 
however, is not only emploped in dyeing blue, 
but is necessary for the production of almost 
every other color. The indigo plant in itself 
is perfectly harmless, while the indigo paste 
prepared from it is a rank poison. hen 
rubbed with the finger nail, the paste assumes 
a copper color. 

The smell of an indigo factory is very disa- 
a and the Hindus who work in it, 

esides having their bodies dyed of a dread- 
ful color, are very meagre ; yet they are con- 
tented with the work, and do it well. 

An European indigo planter in the interior 
of India leads an isolated life, which, however, 
is not without its enjoyments. His business, 
though it has its anxieties, is not irksome. 
He is generally a farmer and a sportsman, 
and master ma owner of a fine mansion, with 
plenty of elephants, Arabien horses, cows, 
sheep, goats, and dogs, and age a few 
tame leopards and tigers. is elephants, 
besides being useful in enabling him to ride 
over his plantations, will carry him better than 
any other animal, when out in the jungles 
tiger-hunting. The planter often lives twenty 
or forty miles from any other European; but 
this does not prevent him from constantly 
making and receiving visits. Moreover, his 
time is well taken up with paying his people, 
superintending his vats, and settling disputes 
among the neighboring farmers. In his own 
district, the planter is perfectly independent, 
being looked up to with awe and respect by 
all around him. In their hour of trouble, 
the poor, miserable, hard-worked, and ill-fed 
ryots or laborers always fly to the British 
planter for protection against the oppressions 
of their own masters and countrymen. 

_ One of the annoyances of a planter’s life 
is the plague of flies. All over India, they 
are a great nuisance during the rainy season, 
but nowhere to such a degree as in the vicin- 
ity of an indigo factory; where they are at- 
tracted by the smell. hen the servants are 
preparing the table for a meal, they put a 
White muslin cloth over the plates, cups and 





saucers; and in an instant it is covered with 
— flies. we yrs off pe — —_ 

e bearer begins ing the eavy 

unkah or fan, whos has pinahallpiin 

inge at the edge of it; the waiters whi 
about small fans in every direction to keep 
the flies from off the table; and as soon as 
the tea is poured out, a silver cover is put over 
the cup. 

In the cold season, from November to 
March, the planter generally upends a month 
in one of the towns, for the purpose of nego- 
tiating the sale of his indigo. 

One of the first records to be found of the 
commerce in indigo occurs in a letter addressed 
by Lord Bacon to King James, supporting 
some complaints made by the East India 
ae ys in which he says that in return for 
English commodities, we received from India 
great quantities of indigo. And a work, en- 
titled the Merchant’s Map of Commerce, pub- 
lished in sixteen hundred and thirty-eight by 
Lewis Roberts, says, we then agenall 
— a considerable quantity of indigo to 
Turkey and Italy. Davenant, in his Discours- 
es on the Public Revenues and Trade, men- 
tions some exports of indigo from America in 
sixteen hundred and eighty-two. About the 

ear seventeen hundred and thirty-two, the 
indigo plant was extensively grown, and its 

roduce exported from Jamaica and the su 
islands ; nevertheless England was obliged to 
pay more than two hundred thousand pounds 
annually to France for indigo. Some Caro- 
lina rice-planters found they were overstock- 
ing the Soengeen market with rice, and began 
to cultivate indigo; and, in seventeen hundred 
and forty-seven, they sent nearly two thou- 
sand pounds of indigo to England. Parlia- 
ment having granted a bounty of sixpence per 
hundredweight on all indigo grown in any of 
our American colonies and imported into Eng- 
land, the cultivation of the blue-dye plant 
continued to be pursued in Carolina with such 
success that, in about ten years, the export of 
indigo amounted to four hundred thousand 
pounds a-year. 

The cultivation of the indigo plant is car- 
ried on at present in India, Egypt, and Amer- 
ica; but the best indigo paste is manufactured 
in the Bengal Presidency. French, Germans, 
Italians, and the Arabs have all in turn tried 
to cultivate the indigo bearer in their own 
countries ; and they have always failed, owing 
to the plant requiring a tropical climate for 
the production of the indigotine or blue col- 
oring matter. 

Respecting this precious chemical principle, 
the chemists tell us, that when a bit of indi- 
——— is subjected to the influence of great 

eat, purplish vapors are seen rising from it, 


which, condensing upon cold bodies, form bril- 
liant purple needles of indigotine. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
A “RAREY” SHOW. 


WHEN glorious old Homer wanted an epi- 
thet with which to round off his description 
of a Hector or a Diomedes, he called the 
hero a “horse-conqueror,” a “tamer of 
steeds ”"—a very different associations of 
ideas, it is true, from that of our modern 
hippodomos, or “ horse-breaker.” Setting 
aside the mere question of bone and muscle, 
about which no doubt much poetic licence is 
taken by bards in all ages, we must admit 
some differences as to the outer man. The 
glittering hemlet with nodding plumes of the 
noble Phrygian, Priam’s best and bravest son 
must give place to an old battered felt, or 
wide-awake ; the brazen plates and scales, to 
a greasy cast-off hunting-coat; while the 
seedy and blotchy “tops” finishing off no 
less seedy and blotchy “shorts” must stand 
instead of the graceful yet muscular limbs 
and picturesque greaves of the well-booted 
Grecians. 


Still, with all his faults, the horse-breaker 
is, in the eyes of our youth, a heroic man. 
If we have seen a great, long-legggd, slap- 
ping colt gamboling at liberty for four long 
years in the paternal pastures, since we first 
ee his nice little velvety nose as a new- 

rn foal in the paternal paddock ; if we have 
marked his growth, and trembled with the 
undulations of the soil as he has rushed past 
us, snorting indignation and contempt at our 
puny attempts to pen him up in a corner 


with no better force than half-a-dozen school- | 


boys like ourselves ; if this has been our pre- 
vious experience in reference to “the colt,” 
it cannot be but that the man who under- 
takes to bring this wild Bucephalus under the 
dominion of the saddle or collar, is, in our 
eyes, a great man, and no mistake. We 
know that there is danger to be encountered, 
exaggerated a thousand-fold by our boyish 
feelings and inexperience, and we feel that 
this illiterate, drunken old fellow can do 
something which any number of us would be 
uite unable to accomplish. Thus we. exalt 
the crazy creature into the dignity of a hero, 
proving thereby that it is a fact intimately 
connected with the heroic side of man’s 


character and history, that he has been able | 
to subdue and render amenable to his pur- | 


poses, in peace or war, this magnificent quad- 
ruped. mature judgement would correct 
. much of this impression, so far as it regards 
the personal danger attending the process; 
but the wort» 

ern horse-breakers really do place their lives 
at times in imminent peril. There are also 
accidents to which even sober hippodomoi 
would be exposed under the present injudi- 
cious management—of which more anon— 
and I have myself known three generations 


drunken habits of mod- | 


of them in the same family “killed off” in 
succession by broken necks, after fractures, 
bruises, and contusions innumerable had been 
surmounted. I suppose the experience of 
most persons who have lived in the country 
and been much “ about horses,” is somewhat 
similar. 

It is certainly exciting to see a fine colt, 
such as I have introduced above, strapped u 
to the “ german rider ” (or dumb jockey), an 
trotting proudly round and round in the ring. 
Still more so is it if, after some days’ “ work- 
ing him over the ground,” the old crippled 
horse-breaker, probably after an encouraging 
“bit of lunch” in the servants’ hall, thinks 
he will “just see and back him a bit this 
af’rnoon.” 

Up he gets on his, in our eyes, perilous 
eminence—Cardinal Wolsey himself was not 
in greater danger, we being the judges—and, 
after settling himself for some time, and giv- 
ing little jerks of his body to let the horse 
know that he is there, the stalwart attendants 
lead him on a little, and then the word is 
given to “ let him go!” 

Sometimes this all ends peaceably enough, 
and we boys are rather disappointed than 
otherwise at seeing that no serious objection 
is made by the colt to his new burden; but 
it will happen that the old dingy spurs, which 
look as if they were rusted into the boots, 
have not been laid aside for the first “ back- 
ing;” and as the “ german rider” wears no 
spurs, this particular arrangement is quite 
unknown to the pupil. If, in such cireum- 
| stances, a touch of the cold steel should be in- 
advertently given, there may be quite enough 
of trouble in the wind to satisfy even a 
school-boy’s taste for the exciting and terri- 
ble. The surprised animal will then snort 
| and plunge in a fearful manner, and use every 
effort to get rid of his tormentor ; and in 
| this he sometimes succeeds, to the damage of 
| life or limb ; but, more frequently, and if the 
‘ale has not been too strong, the tough mus- 
‘cles of the rider, long accustomed to exert 
| their utmost tenacity in a particular direction, 
enable him to literally “ ride out the storm.” 
| A struggle takes place like what we read of 
as occurring in the South American pampas, 
and goes on until the nobler animal gives wa 
from sheer exhaustion, and exhibits a practi- 
‘cal illustration of the old saying, “ what can’t 
be cured, must be indured ;” and although it 
may be months before he can be depended 
‘on, yet he does in time submit, and put his 
shoulder to the collar, or yield his back to 
the saddle, in a wonderful manner; as show- 
ing that, in the long-run, intellect must gain 
the day against mere brute force. Still the 
“palm is not without dust.” While the 
struggle goes on, the old fellow now lurches 
to one side, now rolls to the other; now he 
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seems as if he must go off over the head of 
the steed, and again as if he would capsize in 
the opposite direction; but, as I have said, 
the horse’s Struggles exhaust only himself, 
and leave the victory in the hands of all-sub- 
duing man. 

As regards the general practice, it is quite 
deplorable to think of the needless barbarity 
with which this breaking-in process is con- 
ducted. The poor colt is—without being fa- 
miliarised even for a day to a great bar of 
cold iron thrust across his Seeeneey 
tied up to the “ rider,” so as to excoriate his 
lips and gums, the result of which excoriation 
is a callosity quite fatal to our hopes of a 
good mouth, and rendering all the nuisances 
connected with the curb-chain indispensable ; 
then he is incommoded with a crupper, exco- 
riating another part; and then he is forced 
to go forward against opposing and painful 

ressures, 

With a little gentle preparatory training, 
while young, all this could be greatly ameli- 
orated, as I have often proved by experience. 
By accustoming the young animal to . be 
handled, bitted, saddled, and led about, and 
avoiding high-feeding at the time of actual 
backing, I am setisfied that nearly all of this 
infliction of needless suffering can be done 
away with; not to speak of the saving of 
wear and tear of the animals themselves, 

Ishall never forget the regret and indig- 
nation I felt at seeing the stupid mismanage- 
ment of an old groom who was intrusted, 
many years ago, by a friend of mine, with 
the training of some very fine and valuable 
colts of his own breeding. They were, as I 
say, strikingly fine, promising, and high-bred 
animals, four years old, and full of high- 
feeding and courage. It was only to be ex- 
pected that they should revolt most violentl 

ainst the discipline of the bridle and ps 


dle; and I saw plainly enough that the se- 


vere and constant “ringing” to which they 
were subjected each day, in order to tame 
them down to the point when they could be 
safely handled mh mounted, and the lon 

exercise on hard ground afterwards, must, o 

necessity, founder them in great measure, 
before they had “come in” for the master’s 
use. I suggested, with all possible urgency, 
that if oats were altogether withheld for the 
time, and only a moderate share even of hay 
allowed them, all this unmerciful pounding of 
their young limbs upon hard ground—for at 
that time the green fields were even worse 
for them than the high road itself—might be 
avoided. I was, however, met by derision, 
and told, in good set-terms, that I knew 
nothing about the matter; that you never 
“can be sure of a horse, unless you bring 
him in in his full spirit,” &c. The result 
was, that the best and most valuable hunters 
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of that “lot” were prematurely “cast off,” 
because they had no “fore-legs” at seven 
years of At that very period I adopted 
what was derisively called the “ starving sys 
tem,” with two young animals of about the 
same sort, but less valuable on some ac- 
counts; and with perfect success. One of 
them I sold while young ; the other I used as 
a ‘‘ride-and-drive ” horse for eleven years, 
and gave him to a friend, at fourteen or fig. 
teen, as sound on his legs as ever, after a life 
of real, although fair, work on hard roads, 
both in saddle and harness. 

A vast amount of useless wear and tear 
might, I am fully convinced, be thus saved, 
and most young Gene would come to their 
work unfoundered, by such a gentle and ju- 
dicious system of management as I have sug- 
gested—but chiefly by low-feeding at 
critical period. There are, however, vicious 
brutes—some born such, and some rendered 
dangerous by improper treatment—the break- 
ing-in of which oe always been a matter of 
infinite trouble and difficulty. A friend of 
mine once bought, for a mere song, a high- 
bred and beautiful colt which it was found 
impossible to bridle. He paid the money, 
asked for the key of the stable, put it in hig 

ket, and rode home; taking care that all 
ood, except some dirty litter, was removed. 
Thus twenty-four hours were suffered to 
elapse, and then he came again, provided 
himself with a handful of oats in a sieve, en- 
tered the stable, and while the famished ani- 
mal was greedily feeding on the corn, he 
slipped the bridle into his mouth and over 
his ears, and led him away in triumph. I 
need hardly observe that the bridle was left 
on for a time, and by the adoption of moder- 
ate means and low-feeding, this “vicious” 
horse was soon tamed, and subsequently sold 
for a high price. 

Every one has heard of Sullivan the Irish - 
“ Whisperer,” who stood alone in his day in 
the possession of some secret, known only to 
himself and the subjects on which he Sam 
rated, and by which he most undoubtedly 
succeeded in taming, in a few hours, the most 
refractory horses submitted to the trial. A 

raphic instance of this is given in Mr, 
Touatt’s book, The Horse, on the authority 
of an eminent veterinary surgeon of Dublin, 
who witnessed the scene. 

The subject of this experiment was a cele- 
brated racer called King Pepin. This horse 
was sometimes dangerously vicious; and on 
one particular day, when he was engaged to 
run on the “ Curragh,” he would let no one 
into the stable to put a bridle upon him. A 
great lumbering country fellow volunteered 
to do this, but his enraged majesty seized 
him by the back with his teeth, and shook 
him like a terrier shaking arat. Fortunately, 
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‘ike all his countrymen who have it in their 
power to do so, this daring individual had put 
on as many coats as he could well carry; 80 
that while the king thought, no doubt, he was 
paying off the man, he got only a mouthful of 
coarse gray frieze before reaching the actual 
skin, of which latter he scarcely had more 
-han a superficial hold with his teeth; and 
Paddy, in addition to being laughed at, got 
off with a severe pinch and a sad damage to 
ais holiday toggery. 

As Sullivan was known to be on the spot, 
he was sought out, and at his own request, 
shut up with the indignant monarch ; in about 
an hour he appeared on the open course, fol- 
lowed about ty King Pepin, as a dog follows 
his master ; and the horse lay down, got u 
again, and suffered himself to be handled all 
over at the bidding of this rude ignorant rustic 
(for such he was), to the infinite astonishment 
of a crowd of bystanders. 

Of course, the “ Whisperer” could have 
made a fortune if he had chosen; but he 
contented himself with a moderate scale of 
earnings, just sufficient to enable him to enjoy 
his favorite pastime of meeting with the Su- 
hallow hounds. The curious fact connected 
with him is, that he could not communicate 
his secret even to his son; after his death, 
the latter often attempted to exercise his 
father’s calling, but the endeavor was a com- 
plete failure. 

Thus the matter of horse-conquering re- 
mained for many years, no one appearing to 
have caught old Sullivan’s secret, or invented 
a method for himself. But, within the last 
few months, the .case has been otherwise ; 
and an American hippodomus, or horse-tamer 
has fully equalled, if not eclipsed, the renown 
of the sorcerer from far Suhallow. 

Tt would seem that this now celebrated 
Columbian, whose name is Rarey, has betn 
completely successful in taming every sort of 
vicious and dangerous horse on which he kas 
exercised his skill here in England; while 
more recently, in France, he has outdone 
even himself. It would seem that a horse 
belonging to the imperial baras, or breeding- 
grounds, had been so mischievous that its de- 
struction had been at last determined upon. 
This impracticable beast was brought to the 
Parisian Tattersall’s, blindfolded, and encum- 
bered in all possible ways to prevent mischief : 
Mr. Rarey was closeted with him for a few 
hours, and then appeared riding on his back, 
in the midst of the astonished spectators! 
The horse was perfectly docile and gentle, 
although previously he had bitten the legs of 
all who mounted him. <The sight of a whip 
~ him in a fury, but now he allowed one to 

e cracked over his ears, and a drum to be 


beaten on his back, without exhibiting the 
least sign of impatience or apprehension. 


This extraordinary spectacle I have ventured 
to introduce to my readers as a “ 
Show ; ” and I am persuaded that, while th 
pardon avery bad pun, they will agree wit 
me in thinking that such an exhibition as this 
beats the old “ Raree Show ” on Lord-mayor’s 
Day all to shivers. 

s it now appears that this wonderful gift 
is not a mere accident attendant on some pecu- 
liarity in an individual man, and incommunica- 
ble to others, as in the case of the ancient 
“ Whisperer,” but a science, based upon a 
given principle,and capable of explanation upon 
a reference to known laws of the natural world, 
it seems to deserve a place in the records of 
scientific discovery. 

I observe by the advertising sheet of the 
Times, that an Englishman, calling himself 
the “ Horse-tamer,” offers to show hzs method 
to a certain number of subscribers at a guinea 
each; while the Boston Journal (U. 8.) pro- 
fesses to disclose gratuitously Mr. Rarey’s 
secret, which consists, it tells us, of the use 
of certain rubs and drugs administered in the 
following manner: “Procure some _horse- 
castor, and grate it fine; also get some oil of 
Rhodium and oil of cumin, and keep the three 
separate in air-tight bottles. Rub a little oil 
of cumin upon your hand, and approach the 
horse in the field, on the windward side, so 
that he can smell the cumin. The horse will 
let you come up to him then without any 
trouble. Immediately rub your harid gent} 
on the horse’s nose, getting a little of the oil 
on it. You can teal him any where. Give 
him a little of the castor on a piece of loaf- 
sugar or potato. Put eight drops of oil of 
Rhodium into a lady’s silver thimble. Take 
the thimble between the thumb and middle 
finger, stopping the mouth of the thimble to 
prevent the oil from running out whilst you 
open the mouth of the horse. As soon as 
you have opened the horse’s mouth, tip the 
thimble over upon his tongue, and he is your 
servant. He will follow you like a pet dog. 
He is now your pupil and your friend. You 
can teach him anything, only be kind to him, 
be gentle. Love him and he will love you. 
Feed him before you do yourself. Shelter 
him well; groom him yourself, keep him 
clean, and at night always give him a good 
bed at least a foot deep.’ 

The horse-castor mentioned here is an ex- 
cresence growing on the fore-legs, and fre- 
quently the hind-legs, of all horses: it has a 
strong ammonial odor, and is attractive to 
other animals as well as the horse. he oil 
of Rhodium exercises a subduing influence 
over all animals; and for the oil of cumin 
the horse has an instinctive passion. 

Speaking as one who has seen much of 
what is called “ horseflesh,” and studied what 





may be termed the psychology of the animal 
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creation with some attention, I confess I am 
lost in astonishment at what is now brought 
to light in reference to this horse-taming 
business. The horse is far from being en- 
dowed with much sagacity in a general way. 
But, admitting that a normal horse can, with 
very laborious training, be taught those tricks 
which are shown in the “ horse-riderings ” of 
our country, it is still a wondrous thing to 
me to think of old and established vicious 
habits—the habitual temper and disposition 
of years—removed by a few hours more or 
less, of secret conference with enother being 
of a totally different species, with whom there 
can be no direct interchange of thought or 
language—even in the low and limited sense 
in which this is possible as between the ordi- 
nary horse and his habitual trainer—and 
whom he must look upon, in the first instance, 
as one of those very creatures whom, for 
years, perhaps, he has been setting at defi- 
ance, resisting successfully in their attempts 
to get the better of him, and regarding with 
feelings of mingled contempt and aversion. 
All this does, I confess, fill me with a degree 
of astonishment which I find it impossible to 
express in words; and which, I venture to 
say, will be shared in by others, just in pro- 
portion as they may have been close and at- 
tentive students of natural history, and 
patient observers of the habits, and, if one 


may so call them, the moral feelings of the 
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lowér animals. An entire reformation of this 
sort brought about without violence or any 
bewildering effect upon the senses of the 
subject, must be allowed on’all hands to be a 
thing altogether sui generis, and without a 
parallel in any other branch of the treatment 
of animals by their natural master. 

It is impossible not to wish that some at- 
tempts should be made upon other beasts, with 
a view of testing the powers of this wonder- 
working system. We might more especially 
desire to see what it could do with other crea- 
tures of the genus equus, hitherto untamable. 

Let any one observe the behavior of the 
zebra in the Regent’s Park, his restless desire 
to gnaw through the bars of his prison, and 
the savage way in which he receives any ad- 
vances to kindness on the part of visitors; 
reflecting upon the fact, that, while his con- 

ener the qguagga, is tamed with tolerable 
acility, the beautiful zebra has as yet success- 
fully rebelled against man’s dominion; let 
any one, I say, reflect upon all this, and I 
think he will agree that a most interesti 
field is here open for the talent of our mod- 
ern horse-tamers ! 

It would be exceedingly curious if it should 
turn out in the end that the horse is the only 
quadruped, even in his own genus, susceptible 
of being brought under this wonderful influ- 
ence, whatever it may be. 








Farrtes are about in the night. Londoners 
are waking of a morning in streets the very 
names of which are unknown to them; and the 
Post-Office or the Vestries call this pantomime 
by the taking title of Reform. Softly, softly, 
good Genius! Here is a good work to be done, 
and good work requires to be done sagely and 
cautiously. Some nations write their histories 
—some their politics—in their streets. A peo- 
ple with a slow growth and a long life (like we 
English) accumulate names, as they store up 
facts. A people of rapid growth—with no past 
and no future (say, like the French)—are per- 
petually blotting out and beginning afresh. We 
stick to our King Edward Streets, they glory in 
Rue Lamartines. Tower Hill has been Tower 
Hill for a thousand years. Place de la Con- 
corde, if this be still the name, has been Place 
Louis-Quinze, Place de la Révolution, Place de 
la Guillotine, Place apolion, Place Louis- 
Quinze again, Place de la Concorde, Place de 
Révolution again, and now Place de la Con- 
corde again. ie: aveller stopping for a day at 

mboise, on a tour through sunny Touraine, 
may read the changes of French times and sea- 
sons at the street corners,—Rue St. Claudés 





blotted over with Rue Voltaires, in anticipation, 
we infer, of coming events. Now we don’t 
often do this sort of trick; but we must do it 
sometimes ; and when we do it once for all, let 
us do it well and graciously. Our historical 
accumulations are in the way of express trains 
and telegraphs. Our sixty-two George Streets, 
our fifty-five Charles Streets, our forty-four King 
Streets, our thirty-eight Queen Streets, impede 
the march of metropolitan life. They must give 
way. But the thing to be touched is in some 
degree sacred—as the Romans held it—for the 
marks to be effaced are boundaries, traditions, 
memories, histories. Of course, under learned 
counsel, the necessary changes may be so made 
as to preserve what is good, and do some justice 
in the changes. For instance, we shall all re- 
joice to see a Charles Street give place to a 
Shakspeare Street—a King Street to a Pope 
Street—a York Place to a Jerrold Place, as is 
proposed. We like the idea of substituting . 
popular names, dead and living, for the absurd 
nomenclature of accident; and if fitness and 
association be observed in the substitution, the 
public will assuredly applaud these changes,— 
Atheneum. 
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From Household Words, 
LOST ALICE. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

Way did I marry her? I often asked 
myself the question, in the days that suc- 
ceeded our honeymoon. By right, I should 
have married no one. Yet i loved her, as I 
love her still. 

She was, perhaps, the strangest character 
of her age. In her girlhood, I could not 
comprehend her; and I often think, when I 
raise my eyes to her grave, quiet face, as she 
sits opposite me at dinner, that I do not com- 
prehend her yet. There are _— thoughts 
working in her brain of which I know noth- 
ing, and flashes of feeling look out at her 
eyes now and then, and go back again, as 
captives mighi steal a glimpse of the outer 
world through their prison bars, and turn to 
their brick-walled solitude once more. She 
is my wife. I have her and hold her as no 
other can. She bears my name, and sits at 
the head of my table; she rides beside me 
in my carriage, or takes my arm as we walk ; 
and yet I know and feel, all the time, that 
the darling of my past has fled from me for 
ever, and that it is only the ghost of the gay 
Alice, whom I won in all the bloom of her 
bright youth, that lingers near me now. 

he was not a child when I married her, 
though she was oe young. I mean, that 
life had taught her lessons which are gene- 
rally given only to the grey-haired, and had 
laid burdens upon her which belong of right 
to the old. She had been an unloved child, 
and at the age of sixteen she was left to her- 
self, and entirely dependent on her own ex- 
ertions. Friends and family she had none, 
so she was accustomed laughingly to say; 
but I have since found that her sisters were 
living, and in happy homes, even at the time 
when she accepted that awful trus. of her- 
self, and went out into the great world to ful- 
fil it. Of this part of her life she never 
speaks; but one who knew her then has told 
me much. It was a time of struggle and 
pain, as well it might have been. Fresh 
from the life of a large boarding-school, she 
was little fitted for the bustle of a great 
selfish city; and the tears come to my eyes 
as I think, with a kind of wonder, on the 
child who pushed her waf through difficulties 
at which strong men have quailed, and made 
herself a name, and a position, and a home. 
She was a writer,—at first a drudge, for the 
weekly press, poorly paid, and enaperensinn 
By-and-by, brighter days dawned, and the 
wolf went away from the door. She was ad- 
mired, read, sought after, and—above all— 
paid. Even then, she could not use the wis- 
dom she had purchased at so dear a rate. 
She held her heart in her hand, and it was 
wrung and tortured every day. 





“T may as well stop breathing as stop 
loving,” she would say, with a happy smile, 
“Don’t talk to me about my folly. Let me 

on with my toys; and, if they break in my 

and, you cannot help it, and I shall not come 
to you for sympathy.” 
he was not beautiful; but something— 
whether it was her bright, happy face, or the 
restiess gaiety of her manner—bewitched 
people, and made them like her. Men did 
the maddest things imaginable for her sake; 
and not only young men in whom folly was 
pardonable, but those who should have been 
too wise to be caught by the sparkle of her 
smile, or the gay ringing of her laugh. She 
did not trust them ; “ early life had taught 
her better; but I think she liked them for 
awhile, till some newer fancy came, and then 
she danced past them, and was gone. 

It was in the country that I met her first; 
and there she was more herself than in the 
city. We were distant relatives, though we 
had never seen each other, and the Fates sent 
me to spend my summer vacation with my 
mother’s aunt, in a country village, where she 
was already domesticated. Had I known 
this, I should have kept my distance ; for it 
was only a fourteenth or fifteenth cousinship 
that lay between us, and I had a kind of 
horror of her. I hardly knew why. I wasa 
steady-going, quiet sort of lawyer, and hated 
to have my short holiday of rest and quiet 
broken in upon by a fine lady. I said as 
much to my aunt, in return for her announce- 
ment of “Alice Kent is here,” with which she 

reeted me. She looked over her spectacles 
in quiet wonder as I gave her a slight sketch 
of the lady’s city life, as 1 had had it from 
the lips of “ Mrs. Grundy” herself. 

“Well—live and learn, they say. But 
whoever would think it was our Alice yor 
are talking of, Frank! However, I'll say no 
more about her! You'll have plenty of time 
to get acquainted with her, in the month you 
mean to pass here. And we are glad to see 
you, and your bed-room is ready,—the one 
you used to like.” 

I took up my hat, and strolled away to 
have a look at the farm. By-and-by,I got 
over the orchard wall, and crossed the brook, 
and the high road, and went out into the 
grove behind the house, whose farthest trees 
were growing on the side of the hill which 
looked so blue and distant from my chamber 
window. It was an old favorite place of 
mine. A broad wagon track led through the 
woods, out to a clearing on the other side, 
where was a little sheet of water, called The 
Fairy’s Looking-giass, and a beautiful view of 
a lovely country, with the steep green hills 
lying down in the distance, wrapped in a soft 

eecy mantle of cloud and haze. I cuuld 
think of nothing, when I stood there, on a fine 
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sunshiny day, but the long gaze of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim through the shepherd's glass, at the 
beautiful city towards which he was journey- 
ing. And it seemed sometimes as if I could 
wander “over the hills and far away,” and 
lose myself in one of the fair valleys at the 
foot of those hills, and be content never to 
come out and face the weary world any more. 

I walked slowly through the woods, with 
the sunshine falling through the green leaves 
of the young beeches in chequered radiance 
on my path, drawing in long breaths of the 
fresh air, and feeling a tingling in my veins 
and a glow at my heart, as if the blood were 
flowing newly there, until I came to the little 
circular grove of pines and hemlocks that led 
out upon the Fairy’s Looking-glass. Some- 
thing stirred as I pierced my way through the 
branches, and I heard a low growl. - 

A girl was half-sitting, half-lying, in the 
sunshine beside the little lake, throwing 
pebbles into the water, and watching the 
ripples that spread and widened to the other 
shore. A great black Newfoundland dog was 
standing between me and her, showing a 
formidable row of strong white teeth, and 
looking me threateningly in the face. 

She started, and looked sharply round, and 
saw me standing in the little grove with the 
dog between us, She burst out laughing. 

I felt that I was cutting rather a ridiculous 
figure, but I put a bold face upon the matter, 
and asked coolly, 

“ Are you Alice Kent ? ” 

“ People call me so.” . 

“Then I suppose I may call you cousin, for 
I am Frank Atherton ?” 

“Cousin Frank! We have been ageing 
you this week. When did you come?” 

“ Just now.” 

She made room for me beside her. We 
talked iong, about our family, our mutual 
friends, and the old homestead of the Ather- 
tons, which she had seen, though I had not. 
She told me about the house, and our cousins 
who were then living there, and I sat listening, 
looking now and » oe at her, as she sat wi 
the sunshine falling round her, and the great 
dog lying at her feet. I wondered, almost 
as my aunt had done, if this was indeed the 
Alice Kent of whom I had heard so much. 
She was dressed plainly, ve plainly. in a 
kind of grey material, that fell around her in 
light soft folds. A knot of plain blue ribbon 
fastened her linen collar, and a gipsy hat, 
lying beside her, was trimmed with the same 
color. Her watch chain, like a thread of 
gold, and a diamond ring, were the only 
ornaments she wore. Yet 1 had never seen 
a dress I liked so well. She was tall (too 
tall, I should have said, had she been any one 
else; for, when we were standing, her head 
was almost on a level with mine) and slender, 





and quick and agile in all her movements. 
Her tous hair was soft and pretty, but she 
wore it carelessly pushed away from her 
forehead: not arranged with that nicety I 
should have apteanl in a city belle. Her 
features were irregular, full of life and spirit, 
but decidedly plain: her complexion fair, her 
mouth rather large, frank and smiling, her 
eyebrows arched, as if they were asking ques- 
tions ; and her eyes large, and of a soft dark 
grey, = pleasant to look into, very puzzling 
too, as I found afterwards to my cost. Those 
eyes were the only beauty she possessed, and 
she unconsciously made the most of them. 
Had she been a Carmelite nun, she would 
have talked with them: she could not have 
helped it. When they laughed, it seemed 
their normal state—the bright beaming glance 
they gave; but, when they darkened suddenly 
a rew softer and deeper, and looked up 
into the face of any unfortunate wight with an 
expression peculiarly to themselves, heaven 
help him! 

Though I had known her only five minutes, 
I felt this, when 1 chanced to look up and 
meet a curious glance she had fixed on ma 
She had ceased to talk, and was sitting, with 
her lips half apart and a lovely color mantling 
on her cheek, studying my face intently, when 
our eyes met. There was an electric kind of 
shock in the gaze. I saw the color deepen 
and go up to her forehead, and a shiver ran 
over me from head to foot. It was dangerous 
for me to watch that blush, but I did; and I 
longed to know its cause, and wondered what 
thought had brought it. 

“Fred, bring me my hat,” she said to her 
dog, affecting to yawn. “It is time for us to 

o home to supper, I suppose. Are you 
ungry, cousin Frank ? ” 

« Yee—no,” I answered, with my thoughts 
still running on that blush. 

She laughed good-naturedly, and took the 
hat from the Newfoundland, who had brought 
it in his mouth. 

“ How fond you are of that great dog,” I 
said, as we rose from our seat beneath the 
tree. 

“Fond of him?” She stooped down over 
him with asudden impetuous movement, took 
his head between her two hands, and kissed 
the beauty-spot on his forehead. “Fond of 
him, cousin Frank? Why, the dog is my 
idol! He is the only thing on earth who is 
or has been true to me, and the only thing—” 
She stopped short, and colored. 

“ That you have been true to,” I said, finish- 
ing the sentence for her. 

“So people say,” she answered, with a 
laugh. “But look at him—look at those 
beautiful eyes, and tell me if any one could 
help ng Me My poor old Fred! So 
honest in this weary world.” 
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She sighed, and patted his head again, and 
he stood wagging his tail and mre up into 
her face, with eyes that were as she had said, 
beautiful, and what was better far, brimful of 
love and honesty. 

“TI doubt if you will kee Be with us,” 
she said, after we had wa a few steps ; 
“and Fred is longing for a race; I always 
give him one through the woods. Would you 
mind ?” 

* Oh dear, no!” 

The next moment she was off like the 
wind, and the dog tearing after her, barking 
till the woods rang again. I saw her that 
night no more. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


I was, as I have already said, a grave, 
steady-going lawyer, verging towards a re- 
spectable middle age, with one ur two gray 
hairs showing among my black locks. I had 
had my dreams and fancies, and my hot, 
eager, generous youth, like most other men ; 
and they had passed away. But one thing I 
had not known, one thing I had missed (save 
in my dreams), and that was a woman’s love. 

If I ever gave my visions a body and a 
name, they were totally unlike all the realities 
I had ever seen. The wife of my fireside 
reveries was a slight, delicate, gentle creature, 
with a pure pale face, sweet lips, the bluest 
and clearest of eyes, the softest and finest of 
golden hair, and a voice low and sweet, like 
the murmurings of an Molian harp. And 
she sat by my chair in silence; loving me 
always, but loving me silently, and her name 
was Mary. I dare say, if I had met the 
original of this placid picture in life, I should 
have wooed and won her, and have been 
utterly miserable. 

So, as a matter of course, I fell into danger 
now. When Alice Kent went singing and 
dancing through the house, leaving every 
door and window open as she went, I used 
often to lay down my pen and look after her, 
and feel as if the sun shone brighter for her 
being there. When she raced through the 

rove or orchard with the great dog at her 
ate I smiled, and patted Fred on the head : 
when she rode past the house at a hand 

allop on her gray pony, Fra Diavolo, and 
eaped him over the garden gate, and shook 
her whip saucily in my face, I laid aside my 
book to admire her riding, and never thought 
her unwomanly or ungraceful. 

We grew to be great friends—like brother 
and sister, I used to say to myself. How that 
liking glided gradually into loving, I could 
not have told. I met her one day in the 
village street. I turned a corner, and came 
upon her suddenly. She was walking slowly 
along, with her dog beside her, and her eyes 
fixed upon the ground, looking graver and 
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more thoughtful than I had ever seen her be- 
fore. At sight of me her whole face bright- 
ened suddenly; yet she passed me with a 
slight nod and a smile, and took her way to- 
wards home. Seeing that flash of light play 
over her grave face, and feeling the sudden 
bound with which my heart sprang up to 
meet it, I: knew what we were to each other. 

It was late when I reached home, after a 
musing walk, The farmer and his wife had 

me to bed, the children were at a merry- 
making at the next house, and a solitary light 
burned from the parlor window, which was 
open. The full moon shone fairly ina sk 
without acloud. I unfastened the gate an 
went in; and there in the open door sat Alice, 
with a light shawl thrown over her shoulders, 
her head resting on the shaggy coat of the 
Newfoundland dog. His beautiful brown eyes 
watched me as I came up the path, but he 
did not stir. 

I sat down near her; but on the lower 
step, so that I could look up in her face. 

“ Alice, you do not look well.” 

“But I am. Quite well. I am going 
away to-morrow.” 

“Going away! Where?” 

“Home. ToLondon. Well? What ails 
you, cousin Frank? Did you never hear of 
any one who went to London before!” 

“Yes: but why do you go?” 

“Why?” She opened her eyes and 
looked at me. “ Formany reasons. Firstly, 
I only came for six weeks, and I have stayed 
awe | three months; secondly, because I 
have business which can be put off no longer; 
and thirdly, because my friends are wonder- 
ing what on earth keeps me here so long 
(they will say soon, it is you, Frank). 
They vow they cannot do without me any 
longer, and it is pleasant to be missed, you 
know.” 

“ And so you are going back to the old life, 
Alice? And by-and-by I suppose you will 
marry ?” 

I would not advise any man, be he old or 
young, in case he does not think it wise or 

rudent to marry the woman he loves, to 
inger with her in the doorway of a silent 
farmhouse, and hold her hand, and look out 
upon a moonlight night. The touch of the 
small slight fingers was playing the mischief 
with my good resolutions, and my wisdom (if 
I had ary). 

« Alice,” I said, softly ; and I almost started, 
as she did at the sound of my own voice, it 
was 80 changed. “ Alice, we have been very 


happy here. 
“ e Pad 


I took both her hands, and held them close 
in mine. But she would not look at me, 
though her face was turned that way. 





“There is a great difference between us, 
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dear Alice. Iam much older than you, and 
much graver.. I have never loved any wo- 
man but you in my life, while you have 
charmed a thousand hearts, and had a thou- 
sand fancies. If you were what the world 


thinks you, and what you try to make your- | da 


self out to be, I shceuld say no more than 
this—I love you. But I know you have a 
heart. I know you can love, if you will; 
and can be true, if you will. And soI be- 
seech you to talk to me honestly, and tell me 
if you can love me, or if you do. I am not 
used to asking such questions of ladies, 
Alice, and I may seem rough and rude; but 
believe me, when I say you have won my 
whole heart, and I cannot be happy without 
ou.” 

m Yes, I believe you,” she said. 

“But do you trust me, and do you love 
me?” 

She might trifle with a trifler, but she was 
earnest enough with me. 

“TI trust you, and I love you,” she an- 
swered,. frankly. “Are you wondering why 
Ican stand before you, and speak so calmly ? 
Because, I do not think I shall ever marry 
you. You do not love me, as I have always 
said my husband should love me. I am 
wayward and exacting, and I should weary 
your life out by my constant craving for 
tenderness. Iwas made to be petted Frank ; 
and you, though a loving, are not an.affec- 
tionate man, You would wish me at the 
bottom of the Red Sea before we had been 
married a month; and, because you could 
not get me there, you would go to work and 
break my heart, by way of amusement. 
I know it as well as if I had seen it all—even 
now.” 

She looked at me, and all her woman’s 
heart and nature were in her eyes. They 
spoke love and passion, and deep, deep ten- 
derness—and all for me. Something leaped 
into life in my heart at that moment which I 
had never felt before—something that made 
my affection of the last few hours seem cold 
and dead beside its fervid glow. I had her 
in my arms within the instant—close—close 
to my heart. 

“Alice! if ever man loved woman with 
heart and soul—madly and unreasonabl 
if you will, but still truly and honestly—. 
love you, my darling.” 

“But will it last? O, Frank, will it last ? ” 

I bent down, and our lips met in a long, 
fond kiss. 

“ You will be my wife, Alice ? ” 

She leaned her pretty head against my 
arm, and her hand stole into mine again. 

“Do you mean that for your answer? Am 
I to keep the hand, dear Alice, and call it 
mine ?” 

“If you will, Francis.” 





It was the first time she had ever given 
me that name. But she never called me by 
any other again until she ceased to love 
me; and it sounds sweetly in my memory 
now, and it will sound sweetly to my dying 
. CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

WE were married not long after, and for 
six months we dwelt in a “ Fool’s Paradise.” 
When I think, that but for me, it might have 
lasted to our dying day, I can only sigh, and 
take up the burden of my life with an aching 


heart. 

They had called Alice fickle—oh, how 
wrongly! No human being could be truer 
to another than she was to me. 

“T only wanted to find my master, Fran- 
cis,” she used to say, when I laughed at her 
about it. “I was looking for him through 
all those long years, and I began to think he 
would never come. But, from the first mo- 
ment when I heard you speak, and met your 
eyes, I felt that he was near me. And I am 


Ly Bind to wear my master’s chains,” she added, 
i 


— my hand. 

And I am sure she was in earnest. I 
pleased her best when I treated her most like 
a child. She was no angel—a passionate, 
high-spirited creature. She rebelled a thou- 
sand times a day, although she delighted in 
my control. But it was pretty to see her, 
when she turned -to leave the room, with fire 
in her eyes, and a deep flush on her cheek— 
it was pretty to see her with her hand upon 
the lock even, drop her proud head submis- 
sively, and wait when I said—* Stop. Shut 
the door and listen to me.” Yet it was dan- 
gerous. I, who had never been loved before, 
what could I do but become a tyrant, when 
a creature so'noble as this bent down before 
me! 

She loved me. Every chord of her most 
sensitive heart thrilled and trembled to m 
toueh, and gave forth sweetest music; yet 
was not satisfied. I tried the minor key, 
Through her deep affection for me I wounded 
her cruelly. I can see it now. Some wise 
idea found its way into my head and whis- 
oe that Iwas making a child of my wife 

y my indulgent ways, and that her charac- 
ter would never develop its strength in so 
much sunshine. I acted upon that thought, 
forgetting how she had already been tried in 
the fiery furnace of affliction ; and, quite un- 
conscious, that while she was getting back all 
the innocent gaiety of her childish years, the 
deep lessons of her womanhood were still 


lying beneath the sparkling surface of her 
play ways. 


, for a time, she had charmed me out of 
my graver self, I resolved to be charmed no 
more. I devoted myself again to my busi- 
ness, heart and soul, and sat poring for hours 
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over law papers without speaking to her. 
Yet she did not complain. So long as she was 
certain that I loved her, she was content, and 
took up her pen again, and went on with ‘the 
work our marriage had interrupted. Her 
writing-desk was in my study, by a window 
just opposite mine; and sometimes I would 
cease to hear the rapid movement of her 
~ and, looking up, 1 would find her eyes 

xed upon my face, while a happy smile was 
playing around her lips. One day the glance 

und me in a most unreasonable mood. 
The sense of her love half pained me, and I 
said curtly: 

“Tt is bad taste, Alice, to look at any one 
in that way.” 

She dropped her pen, only too glad of an 
excuse to talk to me, and came and leaned 
over my chair. 

“ And why ? when I love some one.” 

This was a bad beginning of the lesson. I 
wanted to teach her, and I turned over my 
papers in silence. 

“Do I annoy you, Francis ?.” 

“ Not much.” 

Her light hand was playing with my hair, 
and her breath was warm on my cheek. I 
felt my wisdom vanishing, and tried to make 
up for its loss by an increased coldness of 
manner. 

“ One kiss,” she said. “Just one, and I'll 

away.” 

“ What nonsense, Alice. What tithe have 
I to think of kisses now? ” 

She stood up and looked me in the face. 

“To I tease you, Francis ? ” 

“Very much. 

She gave a little sigh—so faint that I could 
scarcely hear it—and left the room. I had 
scared her gaiety away for that morning. 

This was the first cloud in our sky. 

It seems strange, now, when I Jook back 
upon it after the lapse of years, how persever- 
ingly I labored to destroy the foundation or 
=~ and happiness on which I might have 

uilt- my life. The remaining ‘six months of 
that year were months of misery to me, and, 
I doubt not, to Alice, for she grew thin and 
pale, ani lost her gaiety. I had succeeded 
_ too well in my plan, and she had learned 
to doubt imy affection for her. I felt this by 
the look in her eyes nowand then, and by the 
way in which she seemed to cling to her dog, 
as if his fidelity and love were now her only 
hope. But I was too proud to own myself 
in the wrong, and the breach widened day by 


ay. 

In the midst of all this estrangement the 
dog sickened. There was a week of — 
i side 


ing on Alice’s part, when she sat be im 
with her books, or writing all the time—there 
was a day when both books and manuscript 
were put away, and she was bending over him, 


with tears falling fast, as she tried to hush his 
moans, and looked into his fast glazing eyes 
—and there was an hour of stillness, when 
she lay on the low couch, with her arm around 
his neck, neither speaking nor stirring. And 
when the — creature’s last breath was 
drawn, she bent over him with a passionate 
burst of grief, kissed the white spot upon his 
forehead, and closed the soft, dark eyes, that 
even in death were turned towards her with a 
loving look. 

She did not come to me for sympathy. She 
watched alone, while the gardener dug a grave 
and buried him beneath the study window. 
She never mentioned him to me, and never 
paid her daily visit to his grave till I was busy 
with my yo for the evening. So the year, 
which had begun in love and happiness, came 
to its close. 

I sat in the study alone, one morning in the 
February following, looking over some deeds 
that had been long neglected, when I heard 
Alice singing in the balcony outside the win- 
dow. It was the first time I had heard her 
sing since Fred’s death, and I laid down m 
pen to listen. But hearing her coming thro i 
the hall, I took it up again, and affected to be 
very busy. 

It was a warm, bright, beautiful day, and 
she seemed to bring a burst of sunlight and 
happiness with her as she opened the door. 
Her own face, too, was radiant, and she looked 
like the Alice of the old farm-house, as she 
came on tiptoe and bent over my chair. - 

“ Well, what is it ?” I asked, looking up. 

She laid a pretty little boquet of violets, 
tied with blue ribbons, before me. 

“T have been to the conservatory, and have 
brought you the first flowers of the season, 
Francis. And something else, which, per- 
haps, you may not like so well.” 

he bent over me as she spoke, and leaning 
her hand lightly on my shoulder, kissed me 
twice. She had been chary of her caresses, 
for some time; and, when she did this of her 
own accord, I wheeled round in my chair, and 
looked up at her. 

“ You seem very happy, to-day, Alice.” 

“Tt is somebody's birthday,” she said, sta- 
tioning herself upon my knee, and looking in- 
to my eyes. “And I wish somebody very 
many happy returns :”—her voice faltered a 
little—“ and if there has been any wrong feel- 
ing, Francis, for the last six months, we will 
bury it to-day, now and forever.” 

She clung to me in silence, and hid her face 
upon my breast. I was moved, in spite of 
myself, and kissed the brown hair that was 
scattered over my shoulder, and said I was 
quite willing to forget everything (as if I hat 
anything to forget)! At which she looked up 
with a bright smile, and I daresay thought me 





very magnanimous. 
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“ And we will make a new beginning from 
this day, Francis.” 

“Tf you will, my child.” 

She caressed me again, after a queer little 
fashion of her own, which always made me 
smile, and which consisted of a series of kisses 
bestowed systematically on diferent parts of 
my face—four, I believe, being allotted to my 
forehead, two to each cheek, two the chin, 
four to my lips, and four to my eyes. She 
went through this ceremony with a painstak- 
ing care,and then looked me in the face. All 
her love and tenderness seemed to come up 
before me in that moment, and efface the past 
and its unhappiness. I held her closely to 
my heart, and her arms were around my neck. 

Will any one believe it? My wife had 
scarcely left me five moments before the fancy 
came to me that I had shown too plainly the 

wer she had over me. For months I had 

n schooling myself into coldness and in- 
difference, and at her very first warm kiss or 
smile, I was completely routed. She had 
vexed, and thwarted, and annoyed me much 
during those months: it would not do to par- 
don her so fully and entirely before she had 
even asked my forgiveness. I took a sudden 
resolution ; and, when she came back into the 
room, was buried in my papers once more. 
Poor child! She had had one half-hour’s sun- 
shine, at last. 

“One moment,” she said, taking the pen 
out of my hand, and holding something up 
over my head “T have a birthday gift for 
you. Do you want it?” 

“If you give it to me, certainly.” 

“Then ask me for it.” 

I said nothing, but took up my pen again. 
Her countenance fell a little. 

“Would you like it ?” she said, timidly. 

“There was a saint in old times,” I said, 
quietly, going on with my papers, “ a name- 
sake of mine, by the way—Saint Francis of 
Sales—who was accustomed to say, that one 
should never ask or refuse anything.” 

“Well! But I’m not talking to Saint 
Francis; I am talking to you. Will you 
have my little gift? Say yes—just to please 
me-—just to make my happy day still bap- 
pier.” 

“ Don’t be a child, Alice.” 

“Tt is childish, I know; but indulge me 
this once. It is such a little thing, and it 
will make me very happy.” 

.“T shall not refuse whatever you choose to 
giveme. Only don’t delay me long, for I 
want to go on with these papers.” 

The next moment she threw the toy (a 
pretty little bronze inkstand made like a Cu- 
pid, with his quiver full of pens) at my feet, 
and turned away, grieved and angry. I 


stooped to pick up the figure—it was broken 
in to, 
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“ Oh, you can condescend to lift it from the 
ground !” she said sarcastically. 

“Upon my word, Alice, you are the most 
unreasonable of beings. Reeves, the little 
god e love can be easily mended.” 

“ es,” 

She placed the fragments one upon the 
other ma looked at me. r 

“Tt can be mended, but the accident must 
leave its trace, like all others. Oh, Francis!” 
she added, throwing herself down by my 
chair, and lifting my hand to her = 
“Why do you try me so? Do you really 
love me ?” 

“ Alice,” I said, impatiently, “do get up. 
You tire me.” 

She rose and turned very pale. 

“T will then. But first answer my 
question. Do you love me, Francis? ” 

I felt anger and obstinacy in my heart— 
nothing else. Was she threatening me ? 

“Did you love me when you married me, 
Francis ? ” 

“I did. But——” 

“ But you do not love me now?” 

“ Since you will have it,” I said. 

“Go on!” 

“T do not love you—not as you mean.” 

There was a dead silence in the room as 
the lying words left my lips, and she grew 
so white, and gave me such a look of anguish 
that I repente 
anger. 

“JT did not mean that, Alice,” I cried. 
“You look ill and pale. Believe me, I was 
only jesting.” 

“] can bear it, Francis. There is nothing 
on this earth that cannot be borne—in one 
way or other.” 

he turned and left the room, quietly and 
sadly. The sunshine faded just then, and 
only a white, pale light came through the 
window. Iso connected it with her sorrow, 
that to this day I can never see the golden 
radiance come and go across my path, with- 
out the same sharp, knife-like pang that I 
felt then, as the door closed behind her. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


ALICE became weaker and grew really ill. 
A tour on the continent was strongly recom- 
mended by the doctors as the likeliest means 
of restoration. It was impossible for me to 

; but some friends of ours; one Mr. and 
ics, Warrener, with a young cmgiaes were . 
going to Italy for six months, an 
ranged that Alice should accompany them. 

They remained abroad, nine months instead 
of six. People wondered and joked about 
my wife’s ———. me; but I only laughed, 
and said, I should soon go after her if she 
remained away much longer; and they 
thought we were still a model couple. But, 


of my cruelty, and forgot my 


it was ar- 
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had they seen me sitting in my office, at 
night, over Alice’s letters from abroad, they 
would have known what a gulf had opened 
between us two. I read those letters over 
and over again, with wang throbs going 
through and through my heart, at every 
word. They were full of incident and inter- 
est, and people called them beautiful, who 
had not seen the mixture of womanly passion 
and childlike playfulness in her character 
that I had seen, and which I was to see no 
more. 

At last she returned. I came home tired 
enough, one evening, to find a letter lying 
on my table, informing me that she would 
cross to Dover on the morrow. .I went down 
to Dover to meet her. Our estrangement 
had worn deep into my heart. She had 
loved me once; she should love me again! 

I was worn, haggard. I took a bath and 
made a careful toilet after my hurried jour- 
ney. As I was taking my last look in the 
glass, the hotel-waiter came to tell me they 
had arrived, 

I followed him, more nervous than I had 
ever been before in my life. Warrener 


omg my hands as I opened the door, and 
rs. Warrener—bless her kind heart !—burst 
out erying. 
“Oh, my dear Frank! I am so glad to see 
ou. And we have brought you your Alice 


ome, so well.” 

Next moment she entered, a little King 
Charles’ spaniel frisking about her feet. I 
had her in my arms at once, but it was not 
until she kissed me that I knew how cold and 

le she was. 

“ Alice, are you ill?” I asked, holding her 
away from me, and looking into her face. 

Her eyes met mine, but their old light was 
quite gone. 

“Not in the least ill, Frank,” she said 
quietly. But you must remember I have not 
seen you for nine months and you startled 
me a little.” 

My household fairy had fled, and I could 
only mourn that I should never look upon 
her sweet, young face again. It was another 
Alice, this. I had slain my own Alice, and 
nothing could reanimate her. 

I was like one in a dream all through the 
day ; and, when we came home, I could not 
wake. I had made many changes in the 
house, and all for her. I took her through 
the rooms on the day after our return, and 
showed her the improvements. She was 
pleased with the furniture; she admired the 
— and the conservatory; and seemed 

elighted with the little gem of a boudoir 
which I had pleased myself by designing ex- 
ressly for her. She thanked me, too. No 
onger ago than a year, she would have 
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danced through the rooms, uttering a thou 
sand pretty little exclamations of wonder and 
delight, and I should have been smothered 
with kisses, and called “a dear old bear,” or 
some such fit name at the end; all of which 
would have been very silly, but also very de 
lightful. 

I think I bore it for a month; but one 
morning, as I sat at my solitary breakfast— 
for Alice took that meal in her room now— 
the bitter sense of wrong and unhappiness 
and desertion came over me 80 strongly that 
I went up to her room. 

“Are you busy?” I asked, as she laid 
down her pen and looked around. 

“ Not too busy to talk to you,” she said. 

“ Alice, how long are we to live this life? * 
She changed color. 

“ What life, Frank ? ” 

“ The one we are living now. It is not the 
happy, loving life we used to live. You are 
not mine as entirely and lovingly as you once 
were.” 

“TI know it.” And she sighed and looked 
drearily at me. 

. Why cannot the old days come back 
again. If I made a terrible mistake, can you 
never forgive it? I thought it was foolish 
for us to love each other as we did—at least, 
to show it as we did—but I have found now, 
that love is earth’s only true wisdom.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“Give me back that love, Alice, which I 
would not have. Oh, give me back the lost 
sunshine.” 

I rose from my seat and stood beside her, 
but she drew back and shook her head. 

“ Frank, don’t ask me for that.” 

“T shall know how to value it now, Alice” 

“That may be; but I have it not to give 
you, my poor Frank.” 

I clasped her to my heart. The passion in 
that heart might almost have brought back 
life to the dead; but she did not move. She 
was like a statue in my arms, and only looked 
at me and sighed. 

“Too late! Too late, Frank!” 

“ Will you never forgive me?” 

“Forgive? Do you think I have one 
unkind thought or feeling towards you, 
Frank? Ah,no! But I am chilled through 
and through. My love is dead and buried. 
Stand away from its grave, and let us meet 
the world as we best may.” 

I leaned my head upon my hands, end my 
tears fell, and I was not ashamed of them. 
But they seemed to rouse her into a kind of 
frenzy. 

“You?” she exclaimed suddenly. “ You, 
who a year ago sowed the seed which has 
borne this fruit, can you weep over your 


husbandry now? Don’t Frank! Take what 
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I can give you—take my earnest friendship— 
and God grant we may never part, here or in 
heaven.” 

“Ah! in heaven—if we ever get there— 
you will love me again.” 

She quoted those sad words which poor St. 
Pierre uttered on his dying bed : 

“ Que ferait une Ame isolée dans le ciel méme?” 

(What would an isolated soul do, even in 
Heaven itself !) / 
and laid her hand gently on mine. 

“ Heaven knows, dear Alice, that as I loved 
you when we first met, I loved you on that 
unhappy day, and love you still!” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” she said hurriedly. 
“Heaven only knows what days and nights 
were mine at first. For my life had been 
wrapped up in yours, Frank, and it was ter- 
rible to separate them. I thought at first that 
Icould not live. I suppose every one thinks 
so, when a heavy blow falls. But strength 
was given me, and by-and-by, peace. We 
seem like two Brey shadows, Frank, in a 
silent world, and we must only wait God’s 
time; and hope that, on the other side of 
the grave at least, this pan mistake may be 
set right. Believe me, I am happy in being 
with you, Frank—happy in thinking that the 
same roof shelters us, and that we shall not 
part till one of us two dies.” 
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I opened my arms, and, of her own accord, 
she came to my heart once more; her arms 
were around my neck, and her head upon my 
shoulder, and her lips meeting mine. Not 
as they used to do, yet tenderly and kindly. 

“ We are older and wiser than we were, 
and sadder, too, dear Frank,” she said with a 
smile. “Yet who knows? It may be that 
all the love has not left us yet.” 

And thus that chapter of our life is ended. 

We have never touched upon the subject 
since; but I have waited calmly for years, 
and the same quiet light shines always in the 
eyes of Alice; the same deep, sad tones 

rills my heart when I hear her speaking or 
singing. An a“ could s¢arcely be gentler 
or kinder than she who was once so impetu- 
ous and full of fire. She was unreasonable 
and exacting and ardent and imperious in 
those days, I know, and my slower nature 
was always on the strain to keep pace with 
hers; but, what a bright, joyous, happy crea- 
ture she was! 

It would have been different but for me. 
O you, who read this little tale, remember in 
time that a kind word and a loving look cost 
little, although they do such great work ; and 
that there is no wrong so deep as wrong done 
to a loving heart. 





Women anv Torrorses.—I had intended 
sending you a paper on Bishop Taylor’s Similes, 
with Illustrative Notes on some Passages in his 
Works ; but I soon found that your utmost in- 
dulgence could not afford me a tithe of the 
space I would require. Instead, therefore, I 
send you an illustration of a single simile, as it 
is short, and not the least curious in the lot: 


“ All vertuous women, like tortoises, carry their 


house on their heads, and their chappel in their 
heart, and their danger in their eye, and their 
souls in their hands, and God in all their ac- 
tions.” —Life of Christ, Part I. 8. ii. 4. 

“Phidias made the statue of Venus at Elis 
with one foot upon the shell of a tortoise, to signify 
two great duties of a virtuous woman, which are 
to keep home and be silent.”——Human Prudence, 
by W. De Britaine, 12th edit.: Dublin, 1726, 
12mo., p. 184. 


“Vertuous women should keep house; and 
"twas well performed and ordered by the Greeks : 
‘. . . mulier ne qua in publicum 
Spectandam se sine arbitro preebeat viro ;’ 
Which made Phidias, belike, at Elis paint 
Venus treading on a tortoise: a symbole of wom- 
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en’s silence and housekeeping. . . . I know 
not what philosopher he was, that would have 
women come buat thrice abroad all their time, to 
be baptized, married, and buried; but he was too 
straitlaced.”—Burton’s Anat. Mel., part. iii. sec. 
3. mem. 4. subs. 2. 


“ Apelles us’d to paint a good housewife a 
snayl; which intimated that she should be as 
slow from gadding abroad, and when she went 
she shold carry her house upon her back: that 
is, she shold make all sure at home. Now, toa 
good housewife, her house shoid be as the sphere 
to a star (I do not mean a wandrin star); 
wherein she shold twinckle as a star in its orb.” 
—Howell’s Parly of Beasts: Lond. 1660, p. 58. 


The last passage reminds us of the fine lines 
of Donne (addressed to both sexes) : 


‘<Be then thine own home, and in thyself dwell ; 
Inn anywhere ; 
And seeing the snail, which everywhere doth 
roam, 
Carrying his own home still, still is at home, 
Follow (for he is easy-paced) this snail: 
Be thine own palace, or the world’s thy jail.” 
— Notes and Y 4 


e 
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From Chambers’s Journal, 
SCIENCE AND ART FOR APRIL. 

Some of our hard-worked savans took ad- 
vantage of the Easter holidays: to go and re- 
fresh themselves with the sight of primroses 
and young grass in the country; those who 
were botanists seized the opportunity for new 
observations on the dovuanes of buds; 
for certain among them—the botanists, not 
the buds—are excogitating a new theory with 
respect to those vernal phenomena.—The 
Bombay Geographical Society announce in 
their proceedings that they have received a 
specimen of the walking-leaf from Java with 
and young ; and what seems more curious 
mii a walking-flower, described “as a crea- 
ture with a white body, pink spots, and crim- 
son border.”—The discovery has been made 
in Algiers that a field may be planted with 
madder, and fed off by cattle for three or four 
years, without any detriment to the roots, 
which are afterwards as good for dyers’ uses 
as those cultivated in the ordinary way.—The 
sweet sorgho (Sorgham saccharatum) is also 
found to be good for cattle; and paper can be 
made of the stalks.—The sorgho, which, as 
our readers will remember, was introduced 
from China, and is known as the Chinese sugar 
cane, has attracted great attention through- 
out the United States, and in every State ex- 
periments have been made on its cultivation. 
Among the most successful are those ,of Mr. 
Lovering of Philadelphia: he planted half an 
acre ; the canes grew from ten to twelve feet 
high, and yielded excellent sugar, specimens 
of which were exhibited both raw and loaf. 
It appears that frost is not prejudicial to the 
umes but it deteriorates in the hot autumn, 
or Indian summer of the States, the juice be- 
ing affected in a way that prevents crystallisa- 
tion. One instance is reported of an acre of 
sorgho having omen 6800 gallons of juice 
which is equivalent to nearly 4500 pounds of 
sugar, and 274 gallons of molasses. Might 
not this cane be profitably cultivated in some 
of the countries of Southern Europe, and 
take the place of diseased and dying vines? 
Let Baron de Forrester, who has the welfare 
of Portugal so much at heart, take the hint. 
Trials might be made, too, in Australia and 
Natal.—The quantity of maple-sugar made in 
the United States is about 30 million pounds 
a year.—It has recently been found that soap 
is the best clarifier that can be used in the 
manufacture of sugar. The effect of guano 
on the growth of sugar-cane has been strik- 
ingly shewn at Mauritius. Before that ferti- 
liser was introduced, the produce was about 
2500 pounds per acre; now it is 6000, and on 
some estates, even 8000 pounds to the acre. 
Agassiz, who resists all the royal and im- 
perial offers made to lure him back from 
America to Europe, is publishing a great 
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work, entitled Contributions to the Natural 
History of the United States ; two bulky vol- 
umes have appeared, and eight more are to 
follow. He ae good opportunities for study, 
for it is said that the Academy of Natural 
Sciences at Philadelphia has the largest or- 
nithological collection in the world—27,000 
specimens of birds.—In addition to boring 
artesian wells along their south-western des- 
ert routes, the United States government 
have introduced the camel in experimental 
journeys over those scorching plains and with 
satisfactory results.— Henceforth, Ottawa, a 
young city, admirably situate for agriculture 
and trade, is to be the capital of Canada.— 
The president of the Canadian Institute, es- 
tablished at Toronto, congratulated the mem- 
bers in his last annual address, that their 
number is now 600; that the Journal of their 
Proceedings is regularly and successfully 
(omen once a month; that the Toronto 

bservatory, founded twenty years ago to co- 
operate in the great scheme of a ge ob- 
servations instituted by the Royal Society, 
was not abandoned when the object was ac- 
complished ; but, at the instance of the Insti- 
tute, was provided for by the provincial goy- 
ernment, and has been rebuilt with stone, 
and equipped with the best instruments ata 
cost of £5000, This is something to be 
proud of, for it is the only one of the colo- 
nial observatories which has not been given 
up. More than 100,000 observations were 
made at Toronto, and, owing to the peculur 
local phenomena, they are of especial value. 
General Sabine has published them, and 
brought out the results in three quarto vol- 
umes ; a fourth is yet to appear; and these to 
quote the president’s words, “ will carry the 
name of Toronto into all parts of the earth 
where science is cultivated; and it is not too 
much to say that the name of a Canadian 
city, which will be sought for in vain on maps 
twenty years old, has now become, by means 
of its observatory, familiar in the mouths of 
European savans as a household word.” The 
Prussian authorities are recommending all 
Prussian ong to choose Canada in pre- 
ference to all other countries, especially to 
Brazil. 

Two Frenchmen claim to have ascended to 
the very summit of Chimborazo—a feat that 
baffled Humboldt.—At a recent meeting of 
the Geographical society, Mr. Graham gave 
an account of his travels to a Scripture fand 
hitherto unvisited by Europeans, and his ex- 
ploration of the now ruined cities, which were 
once under the rule of Og, king of Bashan. 
Considering their antiquity, they are in re- 
markable preservation ; the houses lofty, with 
great slabs of stone for roofs, and stone doors 
carved into panels, and ornamented. A dead 
silence prevailed ; yet so few are the signs of 
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decay, that Mr. Graham paced the streets 
expecting every moment to see one of the old 
inhabitants step forth to meet him. 

Sir George Grey, governor of Cape Colony, 
js making a collection of all the newspapers, 
vocabularies, and scriptures in native African 
dialects which he can meet with, to be kept 
in the Library at Cape Town. He does not 
confine his researches to the south, but in- 
tends to include the whole of Africa in his 
scheme, if possible. This is doing a good 
work, one that will be eminently useful to 

hilologists, and prove the means of preserv- 
ing a knowledge of dialects which, in the 
course of a generation or two, will no longer 
exist as living speech. Mr. Moffat (Living- 
stone’s father-in-law), assisted by Mr. Ash- 
ton, is publishing a monthly paper in the Be- 
chuana language at Kuruman. 

In commercial phrase, Turkey is looking up, 
and is about to satisfy one of her chiefest 
wants—means of communication between the 
interior and the séa coast. Smyrna alread 
exports twice as much as any other Turkis 
port ; what will it be when the projected rail- 
way of seventy miles to Aidin is completed, 
running through the rich fruit district of Asia 
Minor, along the valley of the Meander, and 
within nine miles of ancient Ephesus? It is 
expected that marvellous quantities of silk, 

ain, and madder, besides fruit, will be 
Cosigit down to Smyrna. Another line of 
250 miles is to run from Samsoun, on the 
Black Sea, through Pontus, to Sivas, the an- 
cient Sevastia, in the valley of the Halys. 
There is something almost startling at first 
in the thought of railways, screaming loco- 
motives, and first, second, and third class 
penetrating those old countries, rattling 
along within three leagues of one of the 
Seven Churches, and carrying new resources 
and new energies into the land which recalls 
the names of Mithridates, and Pythodoris, 
and Caesar’s Veni, vidt, vici—Experience 
has shown in Egypt, on the line from Alex- 
andria to Cairo, that the greatest profit is 
made from the fares of the fellahs—small 
peasant proprietors—who travel in numbers, 
and with a frequency truly surprising. We 
commend this fact to the consideration of 
railway directors here at home who may be 
in doubt as to the advantage of running third- 
class carriages with every train. 

Russia is doing great things in the south— 
levelling roads, improving old harbors, and 
deepening the mouths of the Volga at As- 
trakhan by steam-power. The American en- 
gineers who went to raise the sunken vessels 
in the harbor of Sebastopol, have signally 
failed. The teredo, that active tunnel-borer, 
had anticipated them, so that the great men- 
of-war were found too weak to be lifted, and 
to have too little cohesion to be blown up; 80 
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there is nothing for it but to leave the once 

roud fleet at the bottom until the worms 

ave finished it. Altogether, eighty veesels 
were sunk—an amazing number.— Elsewhere, 
Brother Jonathan has been more successful : 
his enterprising divers have got into the hold 
of the San Pedro, a Spanish war-ship that 
blew up in the bay of Cumana in 1815, with 
three million dollars on board, while on her 
way to punish the revolutionary Mexicans, 

The Board of Trade are going to do some 
thing wise and praiseworthy, and that is to 
set up a barometer for the use of fishermen 
at the several fishing-ports around the coast, 
beginning with Scotland; thus accomplish- 
ing the recommendation made by Dr. Stark 
resident of the Meteorological Society of 

tland, as mentioned in our last. It ap- 
pears that in one or two places where a ba- 
rometer was already kept, the men seeing & 
fall of the mercury, stayed at home; while at 
neighboring ports, where no such friendly 
monitor was at hand, the mien put to sea, 
were on in a storm, and some perished. 
—An endeavor is making to advance meteor- 
ology as a science, by a widely extended 
scheme of observations, which will include 
Petersburg, Algiers, Dublin, Lisbon, Green- 
wich, Bourdeaux, and other places—Paris to 
be the centre for discussion and publication. 
To facilitate the work, the mean of the sev- 
eral phenomena at the different stations will 
first be established, so that only the variations 
from that mean will have to be recorded: 
Especial attention is to be paid to the wind, 
on which the weather so much depends ; and 
as the stations will intercommunicate by tele- 
graph, it is thought that predictions of changes 
of the weather will be possible. 

During the past winter an unusual cold 
prevailed in the south of Europe, after a 
spring-like temperature had set in here in 

ngland. At Turin and Naples its rigor was 
excessive ; at Ferrara the Po was frozen, and 
men and cattle crossed on the ice; Malta 
shivered ; Constantinople was frozen up and 
half-starved for want of food, owing to the 
deep snow having blocked the streets and 
roads; the highlands of Algeria wore for a 
while a strange white winter-coat; and it 
even actually snowed at Cairo. We need 
hardly say that such a phenomenon was never 
before witnessed in Egypt, not even by the 
oldest inhabitant, nor yet his great-grand- 
father. 

At Brussels on the 17th January an extra- 
ordinary pertubation of the magnet was ob- 
served, shewing a considerable excess in all 
the phenomena—intensity, declination, &c., 
which lasted nearly the whole day; an aurora 
too, was visible in the early morn; and soon 
afterwards came the news of the earthquake 
in the Neapolitan territory on the night of 
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the 16-17th. The earthquake shocks have 
not yet ceased; and the city of Naples itself 
has been shaken.—The convulsions have been 
felt further east, and we hear that Corinth has 
ceased to exist except as a heap of ruins.— 
Science has a footing in Naples, St Janaurius 
notwithstanding, and a quarto volume has re- 
cently been published by the Academy of Sci- 
ences in that city, giving full particulars of the 
eruptions of Vesuvius in 1850 and 1855, with 
ample maps and plans; and there is no doubt 
that Signor Scacchi, a first-rate geologist, will 
draw up an account of the calamitous pheno- 
mena of the present year.—And incredible as 
it may appear, there is a Royal Academy of 
Sciences doing good work at Madrid, publish- 
ing their Memorias in quarto, filled with able 
articles on the climate, geology, and natural 
history of tle several provinces of Spain. 
One of the .atest contains a geological de- 
scription of the Sierra Morena. 

r. Dawson, inspector of roads, &c., at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, has laid a Report before 
the corporation of that town, shewing the 
— cost of macadamised and paved 
roads. The maintenance, he says, of 275,249 
square yards of paving for a year cost less 
than a half-penny a yard, while to keep up 
115,096 yards of macadam cost, for the same 
period, 4 1-2d.a yard. Hence there was an 
expenditure of £2000 more than would have 
been incurred for paving. Nearly 5000 tons 
of stone were broken and laid on the macad- 
amised road ; and of this, great part is wasted 
for want of heavy rollers to press it at once 
to a solid surface. In this latter respect, 
Hull sets a good example, for there the rol- 
lers are used.—It is known to engineers that 
in the fixing of screw-piles the timber is apt 
to twist, whereby its strength is diminished. 
M. Oudry, an engineer at Bayonne, has con- 
trived a wrought-iron case or tube, in which 
he encloses the pile during the screwing in, 
then taking it off, uses it for others.—A 
school of stokers is established at Lille, where 
the men are to be taught the elementary 
properties of steam, the utility and manipula- 
tion of the different parts of the machine, the 
way to burn coal with efficacy and economy, 
and so forth. With such a course of instruc- 
tion as this, the loss and other ill consequen- 
ces which attend on the ignorance of stokers 
will no longer have to be complained of; and 
in case of accident to the driver, there will be 
@ man ready to take his place.—A late return 
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the railways in the United Kingdom, exclusive 
of the lines not yet finished. 

Messieurs Mourier and Vallent exhibit in 
Paris a new ornamental metal, to which they 
give the name of oréide, from its similarity in 
appearance to gold. It is made of pure co 

r, zinc, magnesia, salammoniac, and quick- 
ime fused together ; and when properly pre- 
io is very brilliant, and is easily cleaned 

y acidulated water.—And a metallic alloy is 
mentioned, composed of lead, tin, and bis- 
muth, which is very fusible, and well suited 
for medals, ornaments, mouldings, and statu- 
ettes.—Veins of lead have been discovered in 
the base of Plinlimmon, near Llanidloes, of 
excellent quality, and so rich in silver as to 
yield twenty ounces per ton of the precious 
metal.—And in Huntingdonshire, on the es- 
tates of the Marquisof Huntly, at Orton, 
large deposites of iron-stone have been 
brought to light, and now only await the 
hand of industry and enterprise. But as re- 
gards iron, Cleveland will be for centuries to 
come our English California. 

The Society of Arts have had their adver- 
tised statement and discussion about cotton, 
in the course of which it was shewn that if in- 
dustry could only have fair-play in India, and 
land could be had on proper terms—two 
questions, by the way, of which Mr. Ewart 
has given notice of motion in parliament— 
then we might get all the cotton we want 
from that great empire, and more. As it is, 
progress has been made. In 1834-35, India 
sent to England 38 million pounds of cotton; 
in 1855-56, 170 million pounds; and if we 
add to this the quantities sent to other coun- 
tries, the total amounts to 237 million pounds. 
—Another subject discusssed by the Society 
is electro-motive machines ; and although Mr. 
Allan, the author of the paper, feels confident 
that machines driven by electricity will some 
day be generally used as auxiliary to steam, 
the practical men who listened to him took a 
less hopeful view of the question.—M. Tréhon- 
nais’s paper on Agriculture in France, con- 
tained a bold summary of the causes which 
make ‘cultivation of the soil such a miserable 
resource among our allies, One great evil is 
centralisation, attracting the principal land- 
owners to the metropolis ; another, the expen- 
diture of enormous sums in the embelishment 
of Paris to the detriment of the country; 0 
that artisans and laborors forsake their homes, 
fields remain uncultivated, and the population, 





shews that 109,660 persons are employed on 





as shewn by the last census actually diminishes. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE SLAVE-TRADE IN TURKEY. 

THE poy 7% gave an account, a few 
months ago, of the seizure, near Smyrna, of 
a slave-ship, and the liberation of the slaves 
it contained—one of those farces with which 
the Turks, from time to time, gratify. their 
western admirers, and amuse, or rather 
abuse, the Europeon public. No one, not 
even their bitterest enemies, can refuse them 
credit for the perfection to which they carry 
this art of throwing dust in the eyes of their 
too lover-like protectors; nor is their merit 
the less, that their success can be accounted 
for by the consideration that it is the only art 
they design tocultivate. Like the dangerous 
man of one book, they are masters in their 
one art. It is the Alpha and the Omega of 
their civilisation —their way of expressing 
their regard for public opinion. To seem 


and not to be, is the problem which has been 
so successfully worked by the Sublime Porte 
for the last century and a half, especially for 
the last half-century. 

England and English ambassadors—the 


only people who exercise a disinterested 
philanthropy in looking after the domestic 
concerns of the Turks—have labored for the 
last twenty years to persuade the sultan to 
abolish, in all its branches, this one of his 
peculiar institutions. It is instructive to 
mark the progressive steps by which the 
power of thé charmer’s voice has been made 
evident. First, the fair daughters of Circas- 
sia were ordered to be kept for sale hencefor- 
ward only in private houses; then the slave- 
market, a large airy court surrounded by 
small rooms, and with some fine old trees in 
the centre, situated in the very busiest part of 
the bazaar, was ordered to be closed, and the 
human merchandise was transferred for sale 
to unwholesome, underground vaults, near 
Sultan Suleiman’s mosque; next, under the 
pressure of war, the importation of white 
slaves was positively forbidden; and finally, 
the traffic was declared to be abolished by an 
imperial firman. England and humanity had 
thus gained a notable victory—upon’ paper. 
The practical result of all these measures 
was, that last summer the slave-market of 
Constantinople was so overstocked with white 
ladies, that they had fallen to one-third of 
their usual price ; while black slaves, plentiful 
as blackberries in autumn, were almost as 
valueless. Never since the massacres of 
Scio had the faithful been able to stock their 
establishments on such reasonable terms. * 

The fact is that the slave-trade is at this 
moment as active as ever in all parts of 
Turkey, excepting in Egypt, if Egypt must 
be called Turkey. Its pretended abe ition is 
only one of those paper measures to which 
the government has recourse periodically, to 
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satisfy the exigencies of some Frank, gene- 
rally English, ambassador. Thank Heaven! 
while the representatives of other nations are 
carefutly watching over their own interests, 
ours is even more actively and less selfishly 
promoting those of others. 

To attempt to abolish slavery in a Moham- 
medan country is no easy task, to pretend to 
do so when those Mohammedans are Turks 
under Turkish rulers, is almost a desperate 
one. The abolition of male slavery would 
be difficult, but perhaps, with certain excep- 
tions, not impossible; but to do away with 
female slavery would be striking at the root 
of Turkish society itself. It would be the 
subversion of domestic life as Turks under- 
stand it, alike opposed to their habits and 
to their religious ideas. The sultan has no 
wives; it is beneath his dignity to marry— 
he has only slaves; he is the son and grand- 
son of slaves, bought in the market with 
“money current with the merchant.” The 
hundred or two of white ladies who bloom in 
the parterre of his harem, require a still 
larger number of black ones to wait upon 
them, for no respectable Mussulman woman 
in Turkey, however poor she may be, would 
accept domestic service. What is true of 
the sultan’s harem, is equally true on a 
smaller scale of the households of all his 
subjects. Free domesticity is unknown 
among women, and the small shopkeeper’s 
wife who with us would employ a char 
woman or keep a servant-of-all-work, has in 
Turkey one or two slaves at her orders. 
Male slaves, black and white, are still more 
numerous than females, and they are the 
only servants who enjoy their master’s confi- 
dence. We cannot imagine a Turk without 
slaves; he would be as helpless as a child. 
We have seen a Turk, one of the greatest 
men in the empire, ask one of the slaves who 
stood before him for his handkerchief. The 
slave told him he had it by him. The mas- 
ter fumbled on the cushions without finding 
it; the slave was not the less positive that he 
had it. He stepped forward to search for it, 
rolled his unwieldy lord first to one side, and 
then to the other, to see if it were under 
him, then he searched his pockets, and finally 
drew it from his waist-band. Abbas Pacha, 
for it was no less a personage than the late 
viceroy of Egypt, submitted to this search 
with an unconcerned air, which showed that 
it was a common affair; and after the five or 
six minutes employed in it, resumed the con- 
ference with the English consul-general which 
it had interrupted. 

Our readers do not require to be told who 
are the unhappy creatures employed by the 
sultan and by all wealthy persons to watch 
over the morals of their enna but it is 
necessary to refer to them, not only to de- 
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nounce the inhuman treatment they have 
been subjected to, to qualify them for their 
degrading duties—and their number has of 
late years little, if at all, diminished—but 
still more to call attention to the monstrous 
rversion, little known or thought of in 
gland, by which these poor wretches have 
become the official guardians of the “ Proph- 
et’s ” tomb at Medina, and of the great Mus- 
sulman temple in Mecca. The barbarous 
practice of which they are the victims has 
thus become elevated to a religious rite, not 
only connecting the institution of slavery 
with a religion whose fairest claim to our 
sympathy is the mitigation its author sought 
to effect in the condition of slaves, but mak- 
ing slavery in its most revolting form a part 
of the Mussulman ritual. 
Yet, while we denounce the dishonesty of a 
retended reform which can only deceive the 
wilfully blind, we have no wish to convey to 
our readers a false impression of the condi- 
tion of the slave in Turkey. He is not, as a 
general rule, employed in field-labors ; he is 
not driven to work by an overseer armed with 
a lash; he is subjected to few privations, and 
he is not generally discontented with his lot. 
Bought at an early age, the young boys are 
employed only in the lightest tasks, such as 
presenting a cup of coffee, carrying a pipe, or 
standing for hours in silence with folded hands 
before their master. They are the playfel- 
lows of his children, with whom thé white 
slaves are frequently educated. These often 
rise to high rank through his influence, and 
not seldom marry his daughters. Two of the 
present sultan’s brothers-in-law were bought 
in the market of Constantinople. The slave 
is regarded as the child of the family—no 
odious distinctions of color are known in the 
east, though the negroes do not receive the 
same education as the whites, and a great 
man would hardly choose.a black for his son- 
in-law. But even these, if accident advance 
them to office, as sometimes happens, become 
at once the equals of the proudest Osmanii. 
No idea of disgrace is attached to slavery— 
the black slaves of a great man regard them- 
selves, and are regarded by him, as infinitely 
above his white hired servants. They belong 
to him; they are a part of himself; and if 
he give them their freedom, he provides for 
them, and the relationship of adoption does 
not cease. When freed, they become at once 
the equals of every one. The Turks are 
thoroughly democratic; they have no rank 
but that of service, no nobility but that of 
money. This is the tendency, or rather the 
condition of absolutism, for the sovereign is 
not absolute when the subjects have rights he 
must respect; and the Turkish democracy is 
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Reared in domesticity, with no stimulus to 
industry, eating and sleeping without a 
thought of the morrow, the majority of the 
slaves are incapable of thinking or caring for 
themselves. To free them, therefore, is the 
greatest punishment that can be inflicted upon 
them. dne of our friends in Cairo had long 
suffered in patience, or at least in silence, the 
whims and insolence of his wife’s neutral at- 
tendant. At last, when his conduct became 
unbearable, neither exhortations nor threats 
having any effect, he determined to punish 
him. He did not sell him—he gave him his 
freedom. The poor useless wretch, when 
days went by, and he was not, as he sup- 
~_e he must be, recalled to the house where 

e had so long been the tyrant, became as 
humble as he had been insolent, and going 
round to all his master’s friends, besought 
their intercession for his restoration. 

As a general rule, slaves are treated by 
their masters hardly indeed as reasoning 
beings, but with great kindness. As children, 
they may be whipped; but only great men 
venture to hentient them when grown up. 
In fact, their masters are too completely in 
their power to venture to exasperate them by 
harshness. In the last two years we have 
known two men, one the govenor of a town 
in Asia Minor, the other a wealthy merchant, 
murdered for their brutality by their own 
slaves. It was from two of his white slaves 
that Abbas Pacha received at last the wages 
of his misdeeds. 

The female slaves, in the seclusion to which 
they are condemned, suffer perhaps more 
than the men. They are exposed to the 
caprices of their white mistresses or of rival 
favorites, and the ill-humor of their guardians 
often falls heavily upon them. We remember 
seeing, a few years ago, in Damascus, one of 
the black keepers of the sultan’s harem. He 
was living there in exile with the rank of 
pacha, having fallen into disgrace for a man- 
ual correction administered to one of the 
reigning favorites, who had found means to 
persuade the sultan that it had been unde- 
seryed. On the other hand, no slave who has 
born a child to her master can be sold; her 
children, whatever their color, are regarded 
as legitimate, and come in for an equal share 
of their father’s inheritance. If dissatisfied 
with their master, slaves of whatever color or 
sex can oblige him, or rather have a legal 
right to oblige him, to sell them. Of course 
such a right can rarely be enforced. We 
know that with all this kindness there may 
coexist a large amount of tyranny and bru- 
tality, and in a large establishment there may 
be no small sum of unhappiness. . We have 
known slaves appear before the cadi to claim 





the most practical of all—it is the equality 
not cf freemen, but of slaves. 


the right of being sold, but we have never 
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known a case where such an appeal was suc- 
cessful. 

It is not, however, 80 much the condition 
of the slaves in their master’s house which 
seems to warrant the interference of Europe, 
as the dreadful sufferings they are exposed to 
before reaching the market. The white 
slaves, at least the females, are exempt from 
these, and since the Circassians choose to 
traffic in their own flesh and blood, and the 
Turks to violate the prescriptions of their re- 
ligion, which forbids the purchase of Mussul- 
mans, we need not perhaps insist upon a re- 
form which Russia will sooner or later effect. 
But for the black slaves, we have a right to 
interest ourselves, because helpless and un- 
willing victims, they are subjected to suffer- 
ings even more horrible than those disclosed 
recently by the capture of a slave-ship off Ja- 
maica. . 

' The Egyptian frontiers are now closed to 
this traffic, and Constantinople depends for 
its supply upon Tripoli, The slaves thence 
procured are brought from the interior of 
Africa, a distance of 1000 or 1500 miles, 
sometimes from even more distant countries. 
at are the victims of the wars carried on 
by the chieftains of the black states nearest 
to Fezzan, for the sole sake of the prisoners, 
whom they sell to dealers from the Turkish 
territories. Murder stains this foul specula- 
tion in the first instance, and yet this is the 
least of the horrors which disgrace it. The 
captives are forced to follow on foot the car- 
avans of their purchasers through sands hot 
as a furnace in the daytime, and cold as ice 
at night. Men and women, boys and girls, 
without clothes to cover them, or shoes to 
protect their feet, journey on for weeks, some- 
times for months, supplied only with the 
seanty food which suffices to ward off death, 
and often suffering horribly from thirst in a 
region where wells are rare, and the heat of 
the sun often dries up or corrupts the con- 
tents of the water-skin. On one route which 
the caravans follow there is a distance of 
twelve days from one well to the next, and 
hundreds of victims annually whiten the des- 
ert with their bones. If pa th half arrive, the 
profit is still so enormous, that the loss seems 
trifling to the hardened wretches in whose 
eyes aslave is only merchandise. The sur- 
vivors who reach Tripoli or Bengazi are care- 
fully fed, that they may recover flesh, but 
they are still left in their almost primitive 
nakedness, shivering from the cold of a cli- 
mate so different es their native tropics, 
that the buyers may have ocular demonstration 
that they are really freshly imported. The 
Turks prefer slaves who have as yet received 
no instruction. The slave-trade is the prin- 
cipal branch of commerce in Tripoli, and up 
to the present time it has been encouraged 
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by the government in e ssible v 
ae to the loss of iad te itimate traffic, 
The number of slaves exported from Tripoli, 
in 1854 was three times larger than under 
the independent deys twenty years previously. 
About a year ago, after the publication of the 
firman forbidding the trade, we had occasion 
to speak with a merchant whose house is on 
the south-west frontier of ‘Tripoli, and who 
trades to Timbuctoo. “ What will become of 
your trade now, if this firman is enforced ?” 
was the question we asked. “It would be 
time enough to answer you,” he said “ when 
the firman is acted upon; but in those coun- 
tries there is no want of objects of traffic. 
Slaves are at present the most profitable ; but 
when these will no longer pay, there remain 
ivory, gold-dust, ostrich-feathers, and many 
other commodities. The people of the inner 
country cannot do without the articles we 
carry to them, and they will soon find where- 
withal to purchase them. God is generous.” 
He seemed little disturbed by the idea of the 
suppression of the trade; but whether from 
a conviction that this was not really intended, 
or from the confidence that other profitable 
investments would be found, we do not pre 
tend to say. The goods exchanged for slaves 
are coarse cottons, paper, and small articles 
of hardware. It wil impossible to abol- 
ish the trade in men with all its attendant 
horrors, so long as slavery is permitted to ex- 
ist in any shape in Turkey. Only its final 
abolition can put a stop to importations which 
the authorities both in Tripoli ond Constanti- 
nople are interested in encouraging. Even 
the sultan’s ships-of-war are used for the 
conveyance of slaves. 

We can understand the desperate efforts 
made by the Turk to maintain this institution ; 
but we profess ourselves unable to understand 
or to forgive the lukewarmness in the cause 
of abolition of his European supporters. 
The very argument which induces the Turk 
to resist the attempt, is the strongest that can 
be urged in its favor. The abolition of slav- 
ery would effect a radical change in Turkish 
society ; and if we demanded it on no other 

rounds, we should call for it on this one. 
if Turkey has become a European state, it 
can be permitted to take a place in the con- 
gress of Christian nations only on the condi- 
tion of remodelling, not the government 
alone, but still more the social relations of 
its subjects. It is vain to hope for net Re 
amelioration in these till slavery be abolished 
in every corner of the empire. 

But if slavery be an essential institution of 
Islam, then we are bound to hunt the profes- 
sors of such acreed outof Europe. Human- 
ity has a right to be intolerant of a standing 
yf Nee against her laws; and if she proclaim 
a crusade in their vindication, freemen of all 
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nations and of all creeds will acknowledge 
that her object is holy. But this is not the 
ease. Islam found slavery established, and it 
mitigated its rigors. In Tunis, slavery has 
for many years been entirely done away with 
—an unanswerable argument, by the way, in 
favor of the independence of the bey, whom 
our English policy seems inclined to reduce 
to his long-forgotten subjection to Turkey. 
If, on the -part of the Turkish government, 
the desire to abolish slavery were sincere, and 
not a mere pretence to blind the people of 
Europe to the real nature of their rule, it 
would not be difficult to bring it about. The 
first step necessary is to cut off the supply. 
To effect this, a couple of steamers cruising 
off the coast of Tripoli, backed by more 
stringent orders issued to the English consul, 
would be sufficient; and the waters of the 
Mediterranean would no longer be stained b 

this traffic. The traditions of Islam itse 

would go far towards extirpating domestic 
slavery ; for the Arabian prophet teaches that 
the granting his freedom to a slave is a mer- 
itorious work in the eyes of God ; he even en- 
joins it as a propitiatory sacrifice on certain 
occasions. In the opinions of all pious Mus- 
sulmans, it is not lawful to retain a slave who 
has embraced Islam in servitude more than a 
short number of years. It would therefore 
be enough to forbid the sale of slaves from 


this time forwards, either publicly or privately, 





and to decree the freedom of all slaves what- 
ever after the lapse of a brief term. This 
would lead to their speedy emancipation ; for 
their masters would in general rather free 
them at once of their own accord, than allow 
them to acquire their mie as aright. Of 
course the law prohibiting the sale of slaves 
must be accompanied by the fixing of ex- 
press punishments for its transgression ; its 
mere publication and communication to the 
European ambassadors would give it no effi- 


cacy. 

The Turks are too thoughtless to consider 
the sufferings of the poor slaves before they 
reach their hands; they only remember that 
they were idolators, and that they have made 
them Mussulmans. They are persuaded that 
God has put them into their power that they 
may save their souls. There is every excuse 
to be made for the Turks, who seek to evade 
a change which would revolutionise their 
habits of life, and whose necessity as a mat- 
ter of humanity they cannot appreciate; but 
there is no excuse for their government, which 
thus scatters firmans broadcast over Europe, 
for the sake of propitiating a public opinion 
which it seeks to deceive ; et still less is it 
possible to excuse the Christian diplomacy 
which stands smiling by and winks, lending 
the sanction of its silence to the bad faith of 
its protegés. 





Tue Crass or THE Ostricn.—This amuse- 
ment is held in high estimation, and is only fol- 
lowed by the Arab aristocrat, who makes a long 
and expensive preparation for its enjoyment. 
For some weeks before the time appointed for 
the sport, the Arab feeds and trains his horses 
with especial care; and, unless their wind and 
condition are perfect, they stand no chance with 
the ostrich, he runs them out of sight. This 
is exactly what is done in our own country by 
good kennel management; the fox is over- 
matched by the condition of the hound. There 
is a curious point of similarity between the 
English sportsman and the atstocrat of the 
Sahara; he rides his second horse in the chase 
of the ostrich as the othér does in that of the 
fox. But, if anything, he of the desert has the 
advantage; he posts his relay with such a thor- 
ough knowledge of the running of his game, 
that he rarely misses his mount; whereas the 
Meltonian makes a bad cast frequently, and as 

uently he finds his second horse already 
half-beaten by the bad management of his 
m. When the ostrich is blown in the chase, 

e rider strikes him a sharp tap on his feather- 





less head, and at once deprives him of life, a 
small stick being his sole weapon. A kous- 
koussou, surmounted by cutlets taken from the 
breast of the ostrish, is the royal dish of the 
desert; while the steam from the boiled fat im- 
parts an unctuous taste and gamy flavor to the 
whole. The Arab of the desert exchanges 08- 
trich feathers for corn grown by the Arabs of 
the Tell; thus their value to the former is incal- 
culable, and were it not forthe kous-koussou, 
they might follow the plan of the Lincolnshire 
fen;men with very justifiable advantage, that is, 
pluck the birds dive and turn them out for 
another crop. A visitor, anxious to witness the 
chase of the ostrich, in order to obtain accom- 
modation and approximation to the hunting. 
ground, should go to Tougort, the capital of 
thirty-five villages in the Oasis of Oued-Rir, 
seventy-six leagues from Biskra; or to Legh 
rouat, a town of four thousand inhabitants, 
south-west of Riskra; or to Gardain, a town of 
the Beni-Mzab, easily accessible from Algiers, 
all within the Algerian Sahara, and consequently 
under the government and protection of France. 
— Davies’ Algeria.” 
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From The Saturday Review, 27 March. 
SHAFTESBURY’S CHARACTERISTICS—A 
NEW EDITION. 

On Thursday, November 26, in a speech 
delivered at Crosby Hall, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury protested against the reticence which 
had been observed on the horrible details of 
the Indian mutiny. “The people,” he said, 
“ought to know what has been done.... . 
the horrors that were perpretated and endured 
exceed all power of imagination.” So he 
went on—while declining to speak of “ the 
indecency of the details, since they were such 
that you could not commit them to writing” 
—to describe actual scenes of “ women lying 
naked on their backs,” and exposed to “insults 
the most awful, the most degrading, the most 
horrible and frightful to the conception, and 
the most revolting ;” and of “ children cruelly 
md anatomically tortured in the presence of 
their horrified parents.” This speeeh was 
commented upon, and its entire and strict 
veracity recognised, in a leading article of the 
Times of November 28. On January 29 ap- 
peared a letter in the Zimes written in India, 
with the signature of Judex, which, purport- 
ing to be the result of inquiries made on the 
spot, declared that nine-tenths of the stories 
of violation and abuse were utterly untrue ; 
and the writer asserted that, having made it 
his business to ascertain the truth, he dis- 
tinctly believed “ that not one survived to tell 
of injuries suffered, and that not one muti- 
lated, tortured, or, as far as he could gather, 
dishonored person was alive.’ This letter, 
naturally enough, attracted a good deal of 
attention. Amongst others, it roused a writer 
signing himself ‘A Lover of Truth,” who, in 
the Times of February 2, called attention to 
a speech of Lord Shaftesbury delivered in 
November, at Wimborne, in which his Lord- 
ship is reported to have said : 


“T myself saw, the other day, a letter from 
the highest lady now in fndia, describing that, 
day by day, ladies were coming into Calcutta, 
their ears and their noses cut off, and their 
eyes put out; that children of the tenderest 
years have been reserved to be put to death 
under circumstances of the most exquisite 
torture.” 

“A Lover of Truth,” faithful to his assumed 
designation, observed that Lord Shaftesbury 
was bound either to prove his assertion or to 
withdraw it. On the same day, a paragraph 
in the official type of the 7'imes stated “ that, 
with reference to cases of alleged mutilation 

y Indian mutineers, the General Relief Com- 
mittee, after careful inquiries, have ascertained 
that no such cases have come down the 
Ganges, nor have any come to England.” 

February 3, “A Lover of Accuracy” 
denied, in a letter to the Times, that Lady 
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Canning ever wrote such a letter as Lord 
Shaftesbury had imputed to her, and then 
demanded of Lord Shaftesbury who wrote 
the letter which his Lordship “saw,” and by 
whose authority it was —— by him. On 
February 4, Lord Sha eryi in another 
letter to the Times, remarked that some time 
before he spoke at Wimborne “he heard 
that there was a letter from the highest lady, 
&c., but that if,in the heat of speaking, he 
said ‘ he saw,’ he had corrected this misstate- 
ment into ‘he heard, and that he had sent 
out a corrected report of his speech, which 
ran, ‘I heard a letter from the highest. lady,’ 
but that, after all, what he meant to say was 
‘he heard of’ a letter from the highest lady,” 
&c. But he went on to add, “I have by me 
many letters narrating cases of still greater 
atrocity; but the sufferers or their relations 
shrink from any disclosure of their names.” 

Few thought it worth while to catechize Lord 
Shaftesbury any further. The man who could 
say, and who never denied that he had said, 
“he saw a letter,” when it turned out that he 
only “ heard of a letter,” was not worth pow- 
der and shot. People deemed Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s assertion as to a matter of fact worth 
no investigation, and it was once generally as- 
sumed that “in the heat of” writing, the 
“letters in his possession ” would prove to be 
as apocryphal as Lady Canning’s “ letter 
which he saw.” Not so thought Mr. Har- 
greaves, of Craven Hill-gardens, who, in the 
Daily News of March 24th, has printed a 
recent correspondence with Lord Shaftesbury. 
Pinning his Leste to the letter of Febru- 
ary 4, and to the statement that “ many cases 
of mutilation had come to his Lordship’s pos- 
itive knowledge,” Mr. Hargreaves asked for 
“the testimony on which that statement was 
founded ;” because “ the Calcutta Committee 
had found no such cases, the India Company 
had discovered none, none had come down 
the Ganges, none had arrived at Southamp- 
ton, and though a lady had expressed a wish 
to leave a portion of her property to such un- 
fortunates, the Directors of the East India 
Company had been unable to find a single 
case 


Lord Shaftesbury’s reply is perfectly beau- 
tiful, and we only wish that there were a 
Pascal to show up the successor of Busen- 
baum & Co. Mr. Hargreaves, be it observed, 
asks Lord Shaftesbury about the cases which . 
he, Lord Shaftesbury, had deposed to, which 
had come under his Lordship’s knowledge, 
snd the testimony of which was in his pos- 
session. Hereupon : 


“Lord Shaftesbury presents his compliments 
&c., and has the honor to state that his belief 
of the facts mentioned in the various papers 
of atrocities in India is quite unshaken.” 
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That is to say, Mr. Hargreaves having 
asked about the mutilated “ sufferers ” whose 
eases had been detailed in certain “ letters,” 
which Lord Shaftesbury“had by him” on 
February 4—but who, being then alive, “ de- 
elined to give their names”—to this very 
precise question Lord Shaftesbury replies by 
saying he still believed the newspaper accounts 
of the massacre of Cawnpore. 

Mr. Hargreaves, nothing daunted, returns 
to the epistolary charge, and after a quiet 
hint at,“ contradictions so remarkable,” ven- 
tures “to ask whether his Lordship is in a 
position to convey such particular information 
to the India Board that such cases as those 
described in the press and elsewhere really 
exist, by which means the lady’s intentions 
may be fulfilled.” Lord Shaftesbury’s reply 
we must give in extenso—his letters are too 
good to be abridged : 


“ March 13, 1858. 

“Lord Shaftesbury presents his compli- 
ments, and requests leave to decline giving 
any names confidentially entrusted to him. 

“If Mr. Hargreaves desire a special case, 
he would do well to communicate with the 
‘ Eve Witness,’ who stated one in the Times 
of Feb. 5. 

“ Lord Shaftesbury must add that most of 
the cases which have arrived in England are 
those of persons whose circumstances in life 
place them above poverty.” 


Mr. Hargreaves is pleased to hear that 
“most of the cases are out of the reach of 
poverty,” and “cannot but conclude that the 
earlier statements have dwindled down to a 
number so exceptional as to leave our Indian 
fellow-subjects free from so terrible a stain.” 

At length Lord Shaftesbury is fairly net- 
tled. Driven from point to point, he at last 
fairly breaks into a rage, and insults Mr. Har- 
greaves : 


“ March 17, 1858. 

“Lord Shaftesbury presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Hargreaves. Lord Shaftesbury 
is of opinion that Mr. Hargreaves had better 
write to some one in India, and he will easily 
ascertain whether the cases of atrocity were 
few or many in that country.” 


The reply by Mr. Hargreaves to this insult 
would me any body whose moral organiza- 
tion is less pachydermatous than that of a 
veteran religious talker, into either proof or 
recantation—proof for the sake of those who, 
not being among the “ most who have arrived 
in England,” and whose circumstances ha’ 
pily place them above poverty, might stand in 
need of the lady’s charity—or recantation for 
Ange of an old-fashioned virtue called 
truth: 





SHAFTESBURY’S CHARACTERISTICS. 


“March 19th, 1858. 

“My Lord,—I beg to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 17th inst. I am 
at a loss to conceive how any one in India can 
tell me that which must be known to your 
lordship alone; and with reference to the 
mutilations in general charged upon the 
Sepoys, that which the Relief Committee in 
Calcutta has failed to obtain proof of, your 
lordship can scarcely expect me to succeed 
in. But it is unnecessary to dwell on this 
point after the statements made in the House 
of Commons last night by the Chairman of 
the India Board. Mr. Mangles, it is quite 
clear, does not believe in the existence of a 
single case of mutilation. I have also before 
me a letter from the Secretary of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Company, which 
states that the Board of Directors, ‘ having 
made inquiry on the subject, have not been 
able to discover that any case of mutilation 
has existed among the passengers who have 
returned to this country by the Company's 
steamers since the outbreak of the mutiny in 
India? 

“In the face of such evidence, I feel that it 
is trifling on a subject of the gravest impor 
tance to refer me to India. Holding, as your 
lordship does, a prominent position before the 
public, it seems to me that you are bound 
either to produce satisfactory proofs of the 
statements you have made on this subject, or 
to make a speedy recantation. No single iw 
dividual is, I venture to think, more respom 
sible in the matter than yourself. 

“ These stories, so loosely told and so feebly 
supported, have stimulated to a frightful 
degree the vindictive passions of our — 
men; they have been the talk of the barrack- 
room and the bait of the recruiting sergeant, 
and the result has been an indiscriminate 
slaughter in India, which has sacrificed the 
innocent and the guilty alike.—I am, my lord, 
your obedient servant, 

“ Wa. HARGREAVES.” 

“The Earl of Shaftesbury.” 


It nate superfluous to enlarge upon all 
this. We have extracted the whole story as 
it stands in the newspapers. We draw no 
conclusions against Lord Shaftesbury, and no 
moral from the narrative. The writer of 
such letters as we have quoted is quite beyond 
any remarks of ours. He inal like the 
Epicurean gods, in a serene atmosphere, far 
above the motives or appeals of this common, 
vulgar, truth-seeking, accurate world. He 
contemplates only his own perfections and 
the interests of religion ; though it may be 
come a question to religion and to its particu 
lar people, whether its interests are best 
recommended by a champion of this peculiar 
sort. It is nothing to Lord Shaftesbury that, 
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in “the heat of s ,” he said the thing 
that is nciothan ws Yas lashed into frenzy 
the passions of an empire, and perhaps 
brought to death hundreds of innocent men 
in India. It is nothing to him whether the 
people of England have a right to know if 
their sisters and friends have been dishonored 
or mutilated, or whether these stories are the 
result of “the heat of speech,” or the care- 
Jessness of printers. His Lordship said that 
he had “seen” a certain letter. “Seen a 
letter, my Lord?” “Yes, seen a letter— 
heard a letter—heard of a letter—it’s all the 
same. What matters about being accurate 
in such trifles? I only meant that I had 
heard of the letter. It is unlucky that. the 
letter was never written ; but never mind, I 
have now in my possession many such letters.” 
“Who wrote them? where are the writers? 
I am anxious to provide for even one of them, 
to provide for her for life.” “ How trouble- 
some you are—I tell you most of them don’t 
want your money.” “Is it so, my Lord? 
then at least some of them do; tell me of 
one.” “ Don’t bother me—go to India if you 
want to find them out.” This is the religious 
leader: only it is not quite the religion of 
which an Apostle speaks in these remarkable 
words—remarkable as in other things, so in 
their very cnrious and significant collocation, 
and so applicable to either alternative, whether 
Lord Shaftesbury’s cases of mutilation do, or 
do not, exist:—“If any man among you 
seem to be religious, and bridleth not his 
tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this 
man’s religion is. vain. Pure religion, and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this 
—to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction ’—which not only Lord Shaftesbury 
does not do, but actually prevents Mr. Har- 
greaves and the charitable lady from doing. 





From the Saturday Review, 17 April. 
HISTORIC DOUBTS AND THE ALLEGED 
SEPOY ATROCITIES. 


At the present moment a curious instance 
of Historic Doubts is before us, which, if it is 
to be considered a typical one, goes far to 
shake our confidence in all history. It is as to 
the extent—indeed, as to the existence—of 
mutilations and violations committed by the 
Sepoy mutineers, In itself, the question has 
no special bearing on the native character, 
The reality of the rumors so long prevalent 
would be a terrible fact for the relations of 
the sufferers; but it would be no new or 
strange thing. War is not war without such 
horrors, If the Sepoy rebellion has not pre- 
sented instances of violation of women, it is 
the only war on record which is so honorably 
and remarkably distinguished ; and the fact 
that, as far as all evidence goes, not a single 





case has been proved, leads at least to the 
conclusion that the Sepoy character has been 
singularly free from the normal commission 
of such attrocities. In no other war could 
there have been any controversy or doubt on 
the subject. Everybody knows what sort of 
terrible deeds form the staple of Callot’s Hor- 
rorsof War. Shakspeare, repeating the old 
chroniclers, tells us what civil war was in Eng- 
land in the Wars of the Roses. The license 
of all armies at captured towns, from Magde- 
burg to Badajoz, never admitted of a moment’s 
doubt. And in India it was more than prob- 
able that the same sort of thing would occur. 
Everything conspired to make the commission 
of every conceivable wickedness, especially of 
this kind, likely—the Oriental character, the 
sensual and bloody habits of the natives, the 
defencelessness of the women, and the sup- 
posed injuries of a century. What a combi- 
nation was here of motives for violation and 
cruelty! Hence it was, that very naturally, 
and even reasonably, as soon as it was known 
that scores of our countrywomen and children 
were in the hands of the mutineers, the con- 
clusion seemed irresistible. Nobody paused 
to examine the evidence of facts which fell in 
with every one’s preconceptions. Much there- 
fore was written, and more was said, and most 
was whispered, about the extent and univer- 
sality of the “Sepoy atrocities.” It was a 
waste of time to look for —_ of the sort of 
thing which books and history had always 
connected with war. We knew what was 
done by Parisian mobs and German soldiers 
—we remembered the license of Wallenstein 
and Tilly, and of the French Marshals. There 
were lustful, bloody savages, and there were 
dcfenceless women and children in their 
ower. What need of words in such a case? 
he facts proved themselves. 
And so people let their imaginations—and 
Lord Shaftesbury let his tongue as well as his 
imagination—have fuli play. It was deemed 


.a duty to lash up the nation to frenzy. It was 


—so preached Lord Shaftesbury—a wrong 
and misfortune not to know the worst, and to 
let it be everywhere known. It was a point 
of honor to believe in the wholesale dishonor 
of our countrywomen, and too many of us 
were almost glad of the Christian excuse for 
wreaking most unchristian vengeance. Nor 
did the evil stop in stimulating evil passions. 
The cry had a political value, and it was urged, 
as a matter of policy, that we ought to exter- 
minate the rebel forces because they had vio- 
lated our countrywomen; and the whispered 
appeal for facts, merely as materials for histo- 
ry, was silenced amidst the howling indigna+ 
tion against the Sepoys, and the denunciation 
of the Sepoy apologists. "We were all on the 
look-out, not without a pleasing horror, for 
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boatloads of mutilated friends and relations 
arriving by every mail at Portsmonth. 

Mr. G. Campbell, writing under the name 
of “Judex” in the Times, was the first to 
dispel the tragic illusion. To prove a nega- 
tive is impossible—till the end of time it can 
never be demonstrated that women and chil- 
dren have not been dishonored and mutilated 
in India. But “ Judex ” showed that he had 
make every local inquiry, and could not es- 
tablish a single case. The heart-rending in- 
scriptions and appeals for mercy inscribed on 
the slaughter-house of Cawnpore, were found 
to be forgeries of some sentimental or wicked 
fool in the relieving force. When the troops 
entered, not a line was found written on the 
walls. Sir John Lawrence and Mr. Cecil 
Beadon, in their despatches to the East India 
Company, stated, as “an ascertainable fact, 
that the tales of Sepoy atrocities were 

roundless.” Mr. Mangles, in his place in 

arliament, quoted Captain Lowe as his au- 
thority for the statement “that he had been 
unable to discover that there was the slight- 
est foundation for the charges which had 
been made against the Sepoys in this respect 
notwithstanding that a strict investigation 
had been made on the spot; ” and in particu- 
lar, as regarded “the case of Miss Jennings, 
whose death was said to have been preceded 
by the infliction of the most horrible suffer- 
ings, it was established beyond all doubt that 
it hhad not been attended by any circumstances 
of aggravation.” Lord Shaftesbury, upon 
being brought to book by Mr. Hargreaves, 
contented himself with a general reiteration 
of his entire belief in the atrocities—a belief 
which he has never attempted to justify, and 
which stands confronted by the fact that a 
lady at Edinburgh is ready (so the chief mag- 
istrate has reported) to make pecuniary pro- 
vision for any person mutilated in India and 
now known to be alive. , 

Here we think the matter ought to have 
rested. What Lord Shaftesbury may deem 
proper to assert on any subject is of no con- 
ceivable consequence except to his friends 
and admirers. And we have on a former oc- 
casion alluded to this remarkable nobleman’s 
conduct with respect to these alleged Sepo 
atrocities more as an illustration of the idi- 
osyncrasy of a popular religious leader, and 
as a personal exhibition of character, than 
with any view as to the actual events of the 
Indian mutiny. We think it most likely that 
some such cases have occurred. If they have 
not occurred, the Indian outbreak is entirely 
exceptional. That the atrocities were not 
poneit they were not common—is 

emonstrated by the most complete moral 
evidence. We have had at work every test 
to which any historical event can be subject- 
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the spot, and by yo Spee authorities, or 
rather by those who were ready, perhaps 
anxious, to accept proof of the alleged fact, 
But whenever name, and place, and person 
were given, the alleged fact moved off or 
melted away. Miss Jennings’s case, for ex- 
ample, was distinctly disproved. Are Lord 
Shaftesbury’s alleged proofs in writing? 
On the other hand, are we to make no ac- 
count of such names as Cecil Beadon, Law- 
rence, Lowe, and Mangles, who have looked 
for evidence, and found none? We have 
simply Lord Shaftesbury’s annonymous cor- 
respondent against men with names, and 
those among the highest in India and Eng- 
land. 

But it did not suit sectarian and political 
rancor to let the matter rest here. The con- 
venient artillery of newspaper correspondents, 
anonymous and irresponsible, remained, and 
the way in which it has been worked is worth 
condensing into a brief and complete view. 
We make our extracts from the Times, which 
for some mysterious reason is pledged to 
keep up the fiction of the wholesale Sepoy 
atrocities, and which, with this object, sup- 
pressed the Shaftesbury and Hargreaves cor- 
respondence. On the 31st March, appeared 
in the Times a letter from a convenient 
“Father of one of the Indian Sufferers.” 
What is his statement? That he had just 
had a letter from a friend, who has an old 
friend, whose two oldest friends had their 
noses and ears cut off. Nota single date, or 
name, or particular of place or sex—only an 
anonymous writer proving the case through 
three relays of anonymous friends—his friend, 
and his friend’s friend, and his friend’s friend’s 
two friends; and on evidence of this kind we 
are asked to believe all that has been alleged. 
The “ Father ” invited other correspondents, 
and the initiative was accepted, but with a 
very instructive result. On April 1,“T.E. 
H.” went into details, and at last produced a 
case with every circumstance fully detailed. 
It is quite worth while to examine this his- 
tory, both. as a specimen of facts and as 4 
warning to historians, It is this :—* Mrs. 
Chambers was torn from her carriage at 
Meerut, ripped up, and her babe’s head was 
cut off before her dimmed eyes.” On 3rd 
% a letter was printed in the Times from 
“FE. E. C.,” who states distinctly that Mrs. 
Chambers was not not “ ripped up,” but “ was 
shot dead, and did not suffer any pain, torture, 
or indignity ;” and for this fact the evidence 
of the poor lady’s husband, Captain Chambers 
himself was produced. On April 5th a 
peared two letters—one from T. E. H., who 
shuffled out of Mrs. Chambers’s case by the 
excuse of “a name having inadvertently 
slipped into print.” If it was not Mrs 
Chambers, it must have been Mrs. Somebody 
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else. The writer of the other letter, however, 
«An Indian Officer,” has no scruples; “ all 
that he can say is, no man in India has 
reason to disbelieve that these mutilations 
took place.” It is enough to remark to the 
Indian Officer without a name, that such per- 
sons as Campbell, Lawrence, Beadon, and 
Lowe are men in India, and that they have 
not only no reason to believe, but every rea- 
son to disbelieve in these mutilations. 

Mrs. Chambers’s case—the only case, be it 
carefully remembered, which had a name— 
was bo ~ taken up by Mr. C. Smithers, 
Mayor of Portsmouth, who declared (Times, 
April 7), that “ Mrs. Chambers’s son, a lieu- 
tenant in the Indian army, had told him the 
horrible details of his mother’s butchery.” 
But this letter was a hoax, for it turned out 
that Mr. Smithers never wrote it. Yet the 
forgery had this advantage—that on the 9th 
of April it brought a letter to the Times 
from E. E., proving not only that Mrs. Cham- 
bers, a lady “who had only been married 
two years,” had no “son a lieutenant in the 
army,” but that she never had more than one 
child, “who died at the early age of seven 
months,” and therefore whose head was not 
cut off on the 10th of May. T. E. H.’s 
assertion was thus disposed of. At this point 
“the Sepoy atrocities” remain a matter not 
of history, but either of pure fiction, or, at 
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most, of reasonable conjecture. Nota single 
case has been proved, though the strictest in- 
vestigation both in India and in England has 
been set on foot. Miss Jennings and Mrs, 
Chambers were named. Both fell, it is true, 
but without the slightest indignity. The East 
India Company, and the Oriental Steam Com- 
pady, and the Indian Relief Committe, are 
sensitively, anxiously, painfully waiting for a 
case. A single mutilated person would be 
overwhelmed with the most substantial sym- 
pathy—a provision for life awaits one such 
sufferer. None is forthcoming. Is it in 
human nature to resist such warm affection ? 
We are not saying that no mutilations or vio- 
lations have occurred. We believe that the 
have occurred, that they must have occurred, 
that it is almost contrary to the world’s ex- 
perience to suppose that they have not oc- 
curred. Still it is most remarkable that the 
only two cases in which name, time, and place 
were produced have broken down in every 
particular. “Mrs, Chambers was ripped up 
alive, and her child’s head was cut of before 
her eyes;” and Miss Jennings suffered the 
most fearful dishonor. Yet it turns out that 
Mrs. Chambers was shot dead on the spot, 
and that her child died in infancy before the 
mutiny broke out; whilst Miss Jennings was 
murdered at a single blow. Such are the 
conflicting facts of contemporary history. 





YankEE Concert.—The Americans, in Paris 
(after the battle of Waterloo), wore silver eagles 
in their round hats, “that they might not be 
mistaken for Englishmen,” an incident not much 
calculated at that proud moment of their tri- 
umph to lessen Englishmen’s importance. Tal- 
leyrand, who noticed everything and said little, 
on observing it, remarked dryly in reply to an 
observation on the subject, that he “had seen 
many Americans who wished to pass for Eng- 
lishmen, but had never met an Englishman who 
wished to pass for an American.” 





We are glad to say that Government has 

nted the new charter to the University of 

ndon. Our readers, who have already seen 
the document, will remember that the great 
point of this reform is the throwing open of 
Academical honors to every man willing to 
brave the necessary examinations. This is the 
best step Education has taken since Lord 
Brougham and his friends first pronounced 
against the close guilds of learning—and found- 
ed London University as a protest and an ex- 
periment. The graduates accept the new ar- 
rangement, and peace returns to Gower Street. 
—Atheneun. 





Ir is stated in an Athens journal that a man- 
— copy, on parchment of the Gospels in 
Greek, and bearing the date 480, has recently 
been found in the garret of a house in that city. 
It is said to be in good preservation, and has 
been deposited in the public library of Athens. 





GOVERNMENT, we are no less glad to an- 
nounce, has at last consented to sanction a new 
degree—a Doctorship of Science. This is trul 
wise and gracious. London University will 
very soon be able to grant the new scientific de- 
gree,—and we presume that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—especially Cambridge—will in due time 
follow the good example.—Atheneenm. 





Snort Storres.—Sir Walter Scott once 
stated that he kept a lowland laird waiting for 
him in the library at Abbotsford, and that when 
he came in he found the laird deep in a book 
which Sir Walter perceived to be Johnson’s 
Dictionary. ‘“ Well, Mr. ——,” said Sir Wal- 
ter, “how do you like Pgs book?” “ They’re 
vera pretty stories, Sir Walter,” replied the 
laird, ‘“‘ but they’re unco short.” 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
NANA SAHIB. 

As we have no doubt that many of our 
readers would be glad to be acquainted with 
the parentage ed other antecedents of the 
man who bears this blood-stained name, we 
propose, in the present article, to give a brief 
sketch of him. 

Nana Sahib, Rajah of Bithoor—whose cor- 
rect name is Sree Munt Dhoondoo Punt—is 
the eldest son, by adoption, of the late Badjee 
Rao, ex-Peishwa of the Mahrattas. 

For many years previous to his death, 
Badjee Rao had been a dethroned pensioner 
ef the East India Company. When in the 
fulness of his power, he had, as a native 
prince, assisted the East India Company in 
their war against Tippo Sahib, the tiger of 
Seringapatam ; and as a reward for his doing 
so, the Company, after years of strife with 
him—after negotiations and exactions, and 
treaties, and violations of these treaties on 
their part—contrived, in 1817, to get hold of 
his dominions. After numerous and fierce 
conflicts, Badjee Rao, at the head of 8000 
men, and with an advantageous post, was 
prepared to do battle for the sovereignty of 
the Deccan ; when Brigadier-general Sir John 
Malcolm, who commanded the British army, 
sent a flag of truce to him, with proposals for 
a surrender. 

The proposals made on the part of Sir 
John Malcolm were, that Badjee Rao, the 
Peishwa of the Mahrattas, should renounce 
his sovereignty altogether; that he should 
come, within twenty-four hours, with his 
family and a limited number of his adherents 
and attendants, into the British camp; that 
they should there be received with honor and 
respect ; that he should be located in the holy 
city of Benares, or in some other sacred place 
of Hindostan ; that he should have a liberal 
a from the East India Company for 

imself and his family; that his old and 
attached adherents should be provided for; 
and that the pension to be settled upon him- 
self and his family should not be less than 
eight lacs of rupees—that is, £80,000 per 
annum. 

After long and anxious deliberation with 
his prime minister and other great officers of 
state, the Peishwa accepted these proposals— 
went with his family and adherents into the 
British camp—and Bithoor was afterwards 
assigned as his residence. The East India 
Company, with their usual grasping and 
illiberal spirit of covetousness, were disp eased 
with Sir John Malcolm for his granting these 
terms. But they, and the governor-general, 
Lord Hardinge, could not recede from them ; 
and they took care to limit the stipulated 
allowance to the smallest sum mentioned in 
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the treaty—namely, eight lacs of rupees, or 
£80,000 per aunum. 

We have stated that the pension was to be 
conferred upon Badjee Rao and his family, 
Now, before we proceed further, we must 
mention, that by the Hindoo Shasters, or 
scriptures, there is a fearful doom awarded 
against those who die childless; that doom 
is, the being consigned, after death, to “¢ 
place called Put, a place of horror, to which 
the manes of the childless are supposed to 
go, there to be tormented with hunger and 
thirst, for want of these oblations of food and 
libations of water, at prescribed periods, which 
it is the pious, and indeed indispensable duty 
of a living son to offer.” * 

Such are the principles of the Hindoo reli- 
gion with cage to the want of natural male 
issue. Now, the same principles, in order to 
remedy the defect, permit the system of 
adoption where natural issue fails. It was in 
accordance with this that Badjee Rao, in his 
old age, finding himself naturally childless as 
'to male issue, by his will declared Nana 
| Sahib to be his eldest son, heir, and repre- 
sentative. 

In his day, Badjee Rao, as chief of the 
powerful Mahratta nation, had been a great 
sovereign. He survived his downfall—exer 
cising civil and criminal jurisdiction, on a jim- 
ited scale, at Bithoor—thirty-five years. On 
the 28th of January 1851, he died. 

No sooner was his death made officially 
known than Lord Dalhousie tabled a minute 
| at the council board of Calcutta, ruling that 
| the pension, expressly guaranteed to the great 
Badjee Rao, and his family, should not be 
continued to the latter. Nana Sahib, Badjee 
Rao’s widows, and the other members of his 
family, were naturally stricken with grief and 
terror. They saw themselves reduced to pov- 
erty. They had no other pecuniary resource 
than some trifling sum which Badjee Rae had 
left behind him. 

On the 24th of June 1851, Nana Sahib for- 
warded a memorial to the lieutenant-governor 
of the. North-west Provinces of India on the 
subject. In reply, he was told that the pen- 
sion could not be continued, but that a certain 
tract of land would be his for life. The com- 
missioner of Bithoor, a public officer of high 
rank and standing, and who knew the circum- 
stances and claims of the ex-Peishwa’s —_ 
forwarded an urgent appeal on their bebalf; 
but, in a letter from the secretary of the gov 
ernor-general, of date September the 24th, 
1851, he received a severe reprimand for 80 
doing. His recommendation was stigmatised 
as “ uncalled for and unwarrantable.” 

After some further efforts in India, Nana 
Sahib addressed the Court of Directors, at 


| 
| 





* Strange’s Elements of Hindoo Law. 
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Leadenhall Street, in England. His appeal 
to them was dated the 29th of December 1852. 

In the eyes of the East India Company the 
appeals of native princes of India do not seem 
to have been matters of much consequence. 
The Company appear to have considered that 
it added to their dignity to have the advocates 
of such princes waiting in their anterooms. 
Somewhere about December 1853, the Com- 

ny sent back Nana Sahib’s memorial to the 
government in India, and the result was, that 
nothing was done. 

It would appear that Nana Sahib, with 
smooth and gentlemanly manners, unites su- 
perior abilities ; and that to these abilities he 
adds passions of the strongest and most vin- 
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dictive nature. His spirit is high, and his ve- 
hemence of the most determined character. 
At the period of the breaking out of the mu- 
tny which has rendered his name infamous, 
he seems to have become a monomaniac on 
the subject of what he believed to be his 
wrongs. 

In the preceding sketch, subject, of course, 
to correction, we have endeavored to state 
facts, not with a view to advocating any cause, 
but simply for the purpose of communicating 
to our readers information as to some of the 
numerous causes which have led to the dread- 
ful events which have recently occurred in 
the East. 





Lanor AND TRIUMPH: THE LiFe AND TIMES 
or Hucu Mitrer. By Thomas N. Brown. 
R. Griffin & Co. 

The Life and Times of Hugh Miller is only a 
peg on which to hang the history of the “Free 
Church” movement in Scotland. It is chiefly 
as a geologist, and author of “The Testimony 
of the Rocks,” that Hugh Miller is known 
south of the Tweed. But in his native country 
his scientific reputation is eclipsed by his fame 
as the editor of a paper called “ The Witness,” 
which was, and is for all we know, the organ of 
the large section ef Scottish Presbyterians who 
seceded from the established church on the ques- 
tion of the right of congregations to elect their 
preacher. The grandson of a buccaneer, and 
son of a sailor of Cromarty, Hugh Miller, after 
receiving the somewhat superior education which 
is generally within the reach of the Scottish 
peasantry, became a quarryman, in which ca- 
pacity he acquired the taste for geological stu- 
dies and the knowledge of the structure of the 
rocks which ultimately made him so eminent as 
ageologist. His father was lost at sea whilst 
he was yet a boy; and at the moment the ship- 
wreck occurred, he saw, or thought he saw, a 
ghastly vision of a dissevered hand and arm 
coming towards him. The believers in super- 
natural apparition may therefore count him as 
an additional witness to the truth of their belief. 
But it must be remembered that he destroyed 
himself while laboring under a fit of insanit 
Which took this very form. Lord Castlereagh 
related to Sir Walter Scott that a ghastly figure 
once appeared to him while lying in his bed. 
These visions may therefore be taken as not un- 
usual symptrms of suicidal mania. Miller’s 
abilities were evidently thrown away in the 
humble labors of a quarryman, and he was soon 
selected to manage a country bank which had 
just been established. Here he labored at the 
desk for many years, occasionally writing in 





newspapers and periodicals. Meanwhile the 
question of the right of parishes to elect their 
own preachers was agitating the Scottish public, 
and on the decision in the House of Lords 
which decided the legal question in favor of the 
lay-patrons, Hugh Miller wrote a pamphlet, in 
the form of a leter to Lord Brougham, which 
excited much attention, and obtained for him 
the editorship of “The Witness,” which the 
Free Church was then about to establish. From 
this time Mr. Brown is so much occupied with 
the history of the Free Church agitation that he 
has little to tell about Hugh Miller. We can- 
not say much in favor of this biography. It is 
written in the fiercest spirit of Calvinism, and 
in that intolerably inflated style which, we ob- 
serve, finds favor north of the Tweed. Mr. 
Brown does not “homologate” certain state- 
ments; and Scott and his school of writers are 
said to have “looked at their (the Puritans’ 

characters through the tears of Mary Stuart. 

The discipline of Calvin—who condemned a 
woman to be burned alive “for having sung 
immodest songs ””—is commended, as “bearing 
the fairest fruits by the banks of the Leman 
Lake.” Burns is degraded from the rank of 
one of the “representative men” of Scotland, 
for having written ‘“‘ The Holy Fair,’”’ and Wal- 
ter Scott, because he was only a “relic of feu- 
dalism,”—while Hugh Miller, as a hero, is 
classed in a triad with Wallace and Knox;. and 
as a writer, above Addison, Goldsmith, Swift, 
Steele; Richardsan, and Fielding. A whole 
chapter is devoted to a lecture addressed to Mr. 
Dickens, on the wickedness of his anti-Sabbata- 
rian principles; and, indeed, throughout the 
book the incidents of Hugh Miller’s life bear a 
secondary place. 





A Reat Man.—A hospitable man is never 
ashamed of his dinner when you come to dine 
with him. 
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HOME AND REST. 


Curxp do not fear; 

We shall reach our home to-night, 
For the sky is clear, 

And the waters bright ; 

And the breezes have scarcely strength 
To unfold that little cloud, 
That like a shroud 

Spreads out its fleecy length. 
Then have no fear, 

As we cleave our silver way 
Through the waters clear. 


Fear not, my child! 

Though the waves are white and high, 
And the storm blows wild 
Through the gloomy sky ; 

On the edge of the western sea 
See that line of golden light 
Is the haven bright 

Where Home is awaiting thee. 
Where, this peril past, 

We shall rest from our stormy voyage 
In peace at last. 


Be not afraid ; 

But give me thy hand, and see 
How the waves have made 
A cradle for thee. 

Night is come, dear, and we shall rest ; 
So turn from the angry skies, 
And close thine eyes, 

Lay thy head upon my breast: 

Child, do not weep, 

In the calm, cold, purple depths 

There we shall sleep. 
—Household Words. 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 
My God! is any hour so sweet, 
From blush of morn to evening star, 
As that which calls me to thy feet, 
The hour of prayer. 





Blest is that tranquil hour of morn, 
And blest that hour of solemn eve, 
When on the wings of prayer upborne, 

The world I leave. 


For then a day-spring shines on me, 
Brighter than morn’s etherial glow; 
And richer dews descend from thee 
Than earth can know. 


Then is strength by thee renewed ; 
Then are my sins by thee forgiven ; 
Then doth thou cheer my solitude 
With hope of heaven. 


No words can tell what sweet relief 
There for my every want I find, 
What strength for warfare, balm for grief, 
What peace of mind. 


Hushed is each doubt, gone every fear ; 
My spirit seems in heaven to stay ; 
And e’en the penitential tear 
Is wiped away. 
Lord! till I reach yon blissful shore 
No privilege so dear shall be 
And thus my inmost soul to pour 
In prayer to thee 





HOUR OF PRAYER.—DEAD RECKONING. 


BURIED TO-DAY— 
FEBRUARY 23, 1858. 
BurIeED to-day ! 
When the soft green buds are bursting out, 
And up on the south wind comes the shout 
Of the village boys and girls at play, 
In the mild spring evening gray. 


Taken away, 
Sturdy of heart and stout of limb, 
From eyes that drew half their light from 
him, 
And put low, low, underneath the clay, 
In his spring—upon this spring-day. 


Passes to-day 

All the pride of young life begun, 

All the ope of life yet to run; 
Who dares to question when One saith “Nay!” 
Murmur not! Only pray. 


Enters to-day 
Another body in churchyard sod, 
Another soul on the life in God. 
His Christ was buried, yet lives alway— 
Trust Him, and go your way. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 





DEAD RECKONING. 

“An account of the ship’s course and distan 
calculated without the aid of celestial observa 
tion.” — Webster's Dictionary. 

Last night my Soul drove out to sea— 
Down through the Pagan gloom, 

As chartless as Eternity, 
And dangerous as Doom. 


By blinding gusts of no-God chased, 
My crazy craft plunged on ; 

I crept aloft, in prayers, to find 
The light-house of the Dawn. 


No shore, no star, no sail ahead, 
No look-out’s saving song— 
Death, and the rest, athwart my bows, 
And all my reckoning wrong! 
—National Era. 


A SORS HORATIANA! 
(Apropos of our present foreign relations.) 
“Justum et tenacem propositi virum 

‘’ Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida * 

eS ee aw  * 





* 
x * * * * 
Si fraeius illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruins.” 
(Or, in Mr. Punch’s vernacular.) 
John Bull, in the right, most composedly brooks 
The French Colonels’ proposal for shooting 
or sabring him ; 
He cares not for Louis Napoleon’s black looks, 
And if the cracked Univers takes to belab’ring 


him. 

He but shrugs his shoulders, and “go it,” say# 
he; 

“Tt seems to please you, and it doesn’t hurt 
me!” —Punch. 





